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PREFACE 


Tue first Oration in this volume, addressed to the 
Rhodians, is the work of Professor J. W. Cohoon, 
as were the first two volumes of Dio Chrysostom 
in the Loeb Classical Library. Unfortunately 
Professor Cohoon was obliged to relinquish further 
work upon this author and Professor H. Lamar 
Crosby is responsible for Orations XXXII-XXXVI 


in this volume and for the remaining two volumes. 
Tue Eprrors. 
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DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


THE THIRTY-FIRST DISCOURSE: 
THE RHODIAN ORATION 


Some information about the island of Rhodes and its 
eapital city of the same name may contribute to an apprecia- 
tion of this Discourse. 

The island, which has an area of approximately 424 square 
miles, lies in the extreme eastern part of the Aegean Sca 
and is about ten miles south of Cape Alypo, the ancient 
Cynossema Promontorium, on the coast of Asia Minor. 
From it one can see to the north the clevated coast of Asia 
Minor and in the south-east Mount Ida of Crete. It is still 
noted for its delightful climate and its fertile soil. 

There is a legend that the earliest inhabitants of Rhodes 
were the Telchines, skilled workers in metal, and the Children 
of the Sun, who were bold navigators; yet, whatever the 
racial affinity of these people may have been, in historic 
times the population was Dorian. 

In the fifth century before Christ its three cities of Lindus, 
Jalysus, and Camirus were enrolled in the Delian League, 
but in 412 B.c. they revolted from Athens. Then in 408 
they united to form the new city of Rhodes on the north- 
east tip of the island, This city presented a very impressive 
appearance, laid out as it was by the architect Hippodamus 
in the form of an amphitheatre on a gentle slope running 
down to the sea. 

After the founding of this city the prosperity and political 
importance of the island steadily increased.” It threw off 
the yoke of Athens in the Social War, 357-354, and although 
it submitted first to Mausolus of Caria and then later to 
Alexander the Great, it reasserted its independence after 
the latter’s death, greatly expanded its trade, and became 
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more powerful than before, so that its standard of coinage 
and its code of maritime law became widely aecepted in the 
Mediterranean. In 305-4 the city successfully withstood a 
siege by the redoubtable Demetrius Poliorcetes, who by means 
of his formidable fleet and artillery attempted to force the 
city into an active alliance with King Antigonus. On raising 
the siege Demetrius presented the Rhodians with his mighty 
siege-engines, from the sale of which they realized enough to 
pay for the Colossus, the celebrated statue of the Sun-god, 
one hundred and five feet high, which was executed by Chares 
of Lindus and stood at the entrance of the harbour. 

In 227 Rhodes suffered from a severe carthquake, the 
damages of which the other states helped to restore beeause 
they could not endure to see the state ruined. Chiefly by 
her fleet Rhodes supported Rome in her wars against Philip V. 
of Macedon, Antiochus II., and Mithridates, who besieged 
the city unsuccessfully in 88. It assisted Pompey against 
the pirates and at first against Julius Caesar; but in 42 that 
Caius Cassius who formed the conspiracy against Cacsar’s 
life captured and ruthlessly plundered the city for refusing 
to submit to his exactions; and although befriended by 
Mark Antony after this, it never fully recovered from the 
blow. In the year 44 of our era, in the reign of Claudius, 
it lost its freedom temporarily, but recovered it at the inter- 
cession of Nero, who throughout his life remained very 
friendly to Rhodes. Then at the beginning of the reign of 
Vespasian it was reduced to a Roman provinee. This has 
been considered the end of Rhodes’ freedom. Von Arnim, 
however (Leben und Werke, 217-218), gives good reason 
for believing that Rhodes was given its freedom again for a 
short time under Titus. This view is accepted by Van 
Gelder (Geschichte der alten Rhodier, 175), who suggests that 
this may have occurred somewhat later under Nerva or 
Trajan, by Hiller von Gaertringen in his article on Rhodes 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. V., col. 810, and by Lemarchand 
in his Dion de Pruse, 84. 

Rhodes was noted for its paintings and its seulpture. In 
Dio’s time the city is said to have had 3000 statues, (See 
Pliny the Elder 34. 7. 36 and cf. § 146 of this Discourse.) 
Then too it was the birthplace of the philosopher Panaetius, 
whose pupil, the philosopher and historian Poseidonius, had 
his school there; Apollonius Rhodius also spent part of his 
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life there; and in this city both Cicero and Caesar in their 
youth studied rhetoric under Apollonius Molo. 

This Rhodian oration, by far the longest of Dio’s extant 
Discourses, purports to have been delivered by Dio before 
the Rhodian Assembly. In it Dio urges the Rhodians by 
all possible arguments to give up their bad habit of not 
actually having the statue of a man made and set up when 
one was decreed him as an honour, but of simply having his 
name engraved on some statue already standing, after first 
chiselling out the name, if any was there, which was already 
on the statue. 

This Discourse throws an interesting light upon the time in 
which Dio lived. Then it was thought one of the highest 
honours for a man to have a statue of himself which was 
erected by public decree in a city like Rhodes, so that even 
Romans sought this honour. No doubt it was because so 
many Romans whom Rhodes could not afford to offend 
brought pressure to bear in order to secure the honour of a 
statue, that this practice of ‘ switching inscriptions ’ devcloped. 
The city already had some 3000 statues in its temples and 
streets, and yet many others were anxious for the honour 
of a statue. This was all the vogue at that time. Lemar- 
chand (op. cit., 58) quotes from Cicero, Plutarch, Philo, 
Favorinus, Pausanias, Pliny the Elder, and Dio Cassius to 
show that the practice was not unknown elsewhere. Yet 
perhaps it had well-nigh ceased by Dio’s time, for in §§ 105- 
106, 123 he says that the Rhodians alone are guilty of it. 

Von Arnim thinks that this address was not actually 
delivered, that it was merely written. The Rhodians, he 
says, met in Assembly to deal with matters of state, would 
not have been willing to listen to such a “ long-winded 
expectoration ’’ on a subject not on the order of the day. 
He points also to the unusually careful avoidance of hiatus, 
Lemarchand, on the other hand, who believes that we have 
here at least two addresses by Dio on the same subject, which 
were later made into one by some editor (perhaps by Dio 
himself, who then carefully removed cases of hiatus), thinks 
that at least the first address was actually delivered. He 
feels that the speech is not a unit on account of the numerous 
repetitions and contradictions in it which he lists, and on 
account of two different styles and tones, the one dry and 
dull, the other vigorous and at times impassioned. 
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Von Arnim, in attempting to date this Discourse, takes 
into account three factors: Rhodes is a free city (sce for 
example §§ 111-113), Nero is dead (as may be inferred from 
§§ 148-150), and the Discourse shows Dio as a sophist, yet 
not hostile to philosophy, as he was in early life according 
to Synesius. To be sure Rhodes was free until 70 or 71 of 
our era, but he feels that even then Dio, who would have been 
about twenty-four years old, he says (about thirty would be 
nearer the truth if Dio was born about a.p. 40), would still 
have been too immature to compose such a speech as this. 
Therefore he would put this speech in the reign of Titus, 
when, as he attempts to show, Rhodes regained its freedom 
for a time. 

Lemarchand, on the other hand, with his theory of two 
speeches, at least, combined into one, would place the first 
speech in the early years of Vespasian’s reign, when Rhodes 
had just lost its freedom. For in this first speech Dio does 
not once refer to the freedom of Rhodes and sections 45-46 
imply that it is not free, he says. The second speech, where 
Rhodes is spoken of as free, he would put in the reign of Titus ; 
and he would accept von Arnim’s contention that Rhodes then 
regained its freedom for a short time. 
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THE THIRTY-FIRST DISCOURSE: 
THE RHODIAN ORATION 


Ir is reasonable to suppose, men of Rhodes, that 
the majority of you are thinking that I have come to 
talk to you about some private matter; consequently, 
when you perceive that I am attempting to set right 
a matter which concerns your own general interests, 
you will perhaps be vexed that I, who am neither a 
citizen nor have been invited to come here, yet 
venture to offer advice, and that too concerning no 
one of the subjects for the consideration of which 
you have assembled. But for my part, if after hear- 
ing me you find that the topic on which I am speaking 
is either inappropriate or not altogether urgent, I 
say that I shall be rightly regarded as both foolish 
and officious. But if you find that my topic is really 
of the greatest possible importance, and, furthermore, 
that the situation of which I speak is very bad indeed, 
so that the state as such is in evil repute on that 
account, and that you yourselves, one and all, though 
you bear a good reputation in everything else, in this 
one matter do not enjoy the general esteem to which 
you are entitled, you would have good reason to be 
grateful to me and to regard me as a true friend 
of yours, For it is evident that even if any 
person? is not altogether content with you, the 
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world at large, as you presumably know, cares not 
at all about those matters which may bring upon 
you some shame or injury. Is it not, therefore, very 
strange that, whereas if a man, a foreigner or a 
resident alien, were offering you a gift of money out of 
his own means, you would not consider him officious 
just because, although under no apparent obligation 
to do so, he was zealous on your behalf even though 
you did not demand it, and yet, if a man offers you 
useful advice, just because he happens not to have 
been invited to do so or is not a citizen you are going 
to listen with considerable vexation to whatever he 
has to say? And yet as for money, perhaps you 
are in no pressing need of it at the moment, and, 
besides, thousands can be found to whom it would 
be a greater benefit to have taken away from 
them some of the money they have; but as for good 
advice, there is no one who does not stand in need of 
it at every moment and for every circumstance of 
life, even the man who is regarded as most successful. 

Now if I were speaking about one of the questions 
which are before you, you would not be so greatly 
benefited by me, for you would be reasonably sure 
to arrive at the proper conclusion by yourselves if 
you were once to consider the problem. But since, 
in discussing a matter concerning which you are not 
even making any attempt at all to ascertain what the 
situation is, I assert that I shall prove that it is being 
most disgracefully managed, shall I not have done 
you an altogether useful service—that is, if I shall, 
indeed, prove not to be misrepresenting the facts? 
And what I think myself is, that it is right to welcome 
any man who, moved by a spirit of friendliness, has 
anything whatever to say, and to regard no such one 
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as a nuisance, and especially, that you, men of Rhodes, 
should do so. For evidently the reason that you come 
together to deliberate every day and not, as other 
people do, reluctantly and at intervals and with only 
a few of you who are regarded as free-born being 
present, is that you may have lcisure to hear about 
all matters and may leave nothing unexamined. 

So much it was necessary to say by way of preface 
in order that you might understand the situation at 
the very beginning; and now I shall proceed to the 
subject itself, after simply adding that I think it is 
our duty to conduct all the affairs of life justly and 
honourably, and especially is it the duty of those who 
do anything in the name of the people; not only 
because official acts are more readily observed than 
private misdeeds, but also because, while the 
mistakes of persons in private station do not at 
once put the city in a bad light, improper action 
in public affairs inevitably causes every individual 
citizen to be looked upon as a knave. For in a 
democracy the character of the majority is obviously 
the character of the state, since it is their will, surely, 
and no one’s else, tlt prevails. And I myself would 
venture to say that it is especially fitting that the 
majority should scrupulously observe the noblest and 
most sacred obligations; for in the state where 
such considerations are neglected, such neglect even 
reveals a sort of vicious defect in the body politic 
and no other matter can be properly administered. 
Furthermore, if we except the honours which we owe 
the gods, which we must regard as first in importance, 
of all other actions there is nothing nobler or more 
just than to show honour to our good men and to 
keep in remembrance those who have served us well— 
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1 éx 5€ roo Emperius: ¢xdarov M, é«dorovs cal UB. 





1 For this practice elsewhere cf. Cicero, Ad Atticum 6. 1. 
26, Equidem valde ipsas Athenas amo. volo esse aliquod 
monumentum, odi falsas inscriptiones statuarum alienarum. 
See also Plutarch, Life of Antony 60; Favorinus in Dio 37. 40; 
Pausanias 2.17.3; Dio Cassius 59.28; 63.11; Philo, Legatio 
in Gaium 20; Pliny the Elder //.N. 35. 2. 4. 
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that is my opinion and needs no argument; and yet 
one may most clearly see in the principle also a practi- 
eal advantage. Jor those who take seriously their 
obligations toward their benefactors and mete out 
just treatment to those who have loved them, all 
men regard as worthy of their favour, and without 
exception each would wish to benefit them to the best 
of his ability ; and as a result of having many who are 
well-disposed and who give assistance whenever 
there is occasion, not only the state as a whole, but 
also the citizen in private stations lives in greater 
security. 

It is in regard to these matters, men of Rhodes, that 
I ask you to believe that the situation here among you 
is very bad and unworthy of your state, your 
treatment, I mean, of your benefactors and of the 
honours given to your good men, although originally 
you did not handle thematter thus—most assuredly. 
not! Why, on the contrary, just as a person might 
very emphatically approve and admire any other 
practice of yours, so it is my opinion that you once 
gave very especial attention to bestowing honours, \ 
and one might recognize this to be so by looking at 
the great number of your statues—but it is only that 
a habit in another way bad has prevailed here for 
some time, and that nobody any longer reecives 
honour among you, if you care to know the truth, 
and that the noble men of former times who were 
zealous for your state, not alone those in private 
station, but also kings and, in certain cases, peoples, 
are being insulted and robbed of the honours which 
they had received. Tor whenever you vote a , 
statue to anyone—and the idea of doing this comes 
to you now quite readily because you have an 
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1 xat deleted by Arnim. 
2 obAdy Valesius: ovdav UB, 68a M. 
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abundant supply of statues on hand—though for 
one thing I could not possibly criticise you, { 
mean for letting a little time elapse and delaying 
action; for, on the contrary, as soon as any person 
is proposed for the honour by you—presto! there 
he stands on a pedestal, or rather, even before 
the vote is taken! But what occurs is quite absurd: 
your chicf magistrate, namely, merely points his 
finger at the first statue that meets his eyes of those 
which have already been dedicated, and then, after 
the inscription which was previously on it has been 
removed and another name engraved, the business of 
honouring is finished; and there you are! The man 
whom you have decreed to be worthy of the honour 
has already got his statue, and quite easily, it seems 
to me, and at a good bargain, when you look at the 
matter from this point of view—that the abundance 
of supply is wonderful and your business a thing to 
envy, if you are the only people in the world who 
can set up in bronze any man you wish without 
incurring any expense, and in fact, without either 
yourselves or those whom you honour putting up a 
single drachma. Who, pray, from this point of view, 
could help admiring the cleverness of your city ?__ 
But I imagine that many things in life which 
require both special effort and no little expense can be 
done without cost and quite easily, if one disregards 
propriety and sincerity. Take, for instance, the 
sacrifices which we duly offer to the gods : it is possible 
simply to say they have been offered without offering 
them, merely, if you please, putting on our wreaths 
and approaching the altar, and then touching the 
barley groats and performing all the other rites as we 
do in an act of worship. | And here is an idea! We } 
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1 xat Cobet: 7. 2 gare xal 7a Emperius: €orty éxagra. 

3 délos Reiske; airiots. 


1 For this view see Antisthenes ®vorxds, Frag. 1, Winkelmann. 
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might lead the same sacrificial victim up to all the 
statues in turn: to that of Zeus, to that of Helius, 
to Athena’s, and after pouring libations at each one, 
make believe that we have sacrificed to all the gods 
—would not that be easy? Who is going to prevent 
our doing this? Andif we wish now to sek up an altar . 
or a temple to some god—for even though altars of all 
the gods are to be fonud among you, I take it that it 
is not impossible both to build a better altar than the 
last one you built and also deliberately to honour the 
same god by a greater number of them—is it not 
quite feasible to dispossess one of the other gods, or 
to shift one that has been already consecrated? Or 
else simply to alter the inseription—exactly as 
we are now doing? Indeed, some do maintain that 
Apollo, Helius, and Dionysus are one and the same, 
and this is your view, and many people even go so 
far as to combine all the gods and make of them one 
single force and power,! so that it makes no difference 
at all whether you are honouring this one or that one. 
But where men are concerned the situation is not 
at all like that; on the contrary, whoever gives 
A’s goods to B robs A of what is rightfully his. 

“Yes, by Zeus,” someone says, “ but there is no 
similarity between violating our obligation towards 
the gods and that toward men.” 

Neither do I say there is. But still it is possible to 
violate one’s obligation towards men also, when one 
does not deal honestly with them, when one does not 
even permit those who have received anything to 
keep what they have justly acquired, or actually gives 
what the giver asserts he is giving to those who have 
been considered worthy of the same reward, but 
deprives the one class of their gift and deceives and 
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1 For wapa rots vépos Wilamowitz conjectured mapa ois 
moAdots, 
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hoodwinks the other. Now the essential nature 
of the act is the saine,! and doing anything whatever 
with deceit and trickery and the extreme of niggardli- 
ness amounts to the same thing; but there is this 
difference, that unseemly actions in what concerns 
the gods are called impiety, whereas such conduct 
when done by men to one another is called injustice. 
Of these two terms let it be conceded that impiety 
does not attach to the practice under examination; 
and henceforth, unless it seems to you worth guarding 
against, let this matter be dropped. And yet even 
impiety might perhaps be found to attach to such 
conduct—I am not speaking about you nor about your 
city, for you never formally approved nor has the 
practice ever been officially sanctioned; I am con- 
sidering the act in and of itself from the private 
point of view—for is it not true that wrong treatment 
of those who have passed away is rightly called 
impiety and is given this designation in our laws, no 
matter who those are against whom such acts are 
committed? But to commit an outrage against 
good men who have been the benefactors of the state, 
to annul the honours given them and to blot out 
their remembrance, I for my part do not see how that 
could be otherwise termed. Why, even those who 
wrong living benefactors cannot reasonably be clear 
of this reproach. At any rate those who wrong 
their parents, because these were the authors of the 
first and greatest benefaction to us, are quite fairly 
held guilty ofimpiety. And as for the gods, you know, 
I presume, that whether a person makes a libation 
to them or merely offers incense or approaches them, 
so long as his spirit is right, he has done his full 


1 i.e, whether it affects gods or men, 
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+ xai added by Reiske. 

: mpocrpe very Dindorf; zponpnpévav UB, mpoepnucvev M, 
mpoepevew T, 

3 &vexa Dindorf: odvexa. 





1 For the same thought cf. Seneca, De Beneficiis 1, 6. 
Poseidonius in Cicero, De Natura Deorum 2 28.71; eas 
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duty; for perhaps God requires no such thing as 
images or sacrifices at all. But in any event these 
acts are not ineffectual, because we thereby show 
our zcal and our disposition towards the gods. But 
when we come to men, they require crowns, images, 
the right of precedence, and being kept in remem- 
brance; and many in times past have even given up 
their lives just in order that they might get a statue 
and have their name announced by the herald or 
receive some other honour and leave to succeeding 
generations a fair name and remembrance of them- 
selves. At any rate, if anyone should inquire of you, 
all things such as these having been taken away 
and no remembrance being left for future times nor 
commendation given for deeds well done, whether you 
think there would have been even the smallest fraction 
of men who are admired by all the world either 
because they had fought zealously in some war, or 
had slain tyrants, or had sacrificed themselves or 
their children in behalf of the common weal, or had 
undergone great labours for virtue’s sake, as they say 
Heracles? did, and Theseus and the other semi- 
divine heroes of the past, no man here among you, 
I think, would answer yes. For you will find 
that there is nothing else, at least in the case of the 
great majority, that incites every man to despise 
danger, to endure toils, and to scorn the life of pleasure 
and ease, This is the reason why brave men are 


Memorabilia 1.3.3; Agesilais 11.2; Epictetus, Encheiridion 
31; Dio Chrysostom 3. 52; 4.76; 13.35; 33. 28; Horace, 
Odes, 3. 23; The Old Testament, Isaiah 1. 11 ff.; Psalm 51. 
16-17. 

? Heracles, the pattern of the Cynics, according to them 
pursued virtue for its own sake, and Dio usually so represents 
him. , 
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1 adrots Reiske: atrods UM, éavrovs B. 
2 SeAvcacbe Arnim: dveidecbe. Cf. Isocrates Panegyric 


172: ‘*For we do not settle our wars, but only postpone 
thom ”’—od yap Svadvépeba rods moddpous dAN’ dvaBadAducba. 
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found on the battlefield wounded in front instead of 
having turned and fled, though safety was often ready 
at hand. This is what the poct gives as Achilles’ 
reason for refusing to grow old and die at home,! 
and for Hector’s standing alone in defence of his city, 
ready if need be to fight against the entire host. 
This is what made a mere handful of Spartans stand 
in the narrow pass against so many myriads of 
Persians.2. It was this which made your ancestors 
fill every land and sea with their monuments of 
victory, and when the rest of Hellas in a sense had 
been blotted out, to guard the national honour of the 
Hellenes by their unaided efforts up to the present 
time.? For this reason I think that you are justified 
in feeling greater pride than all the rest of them 
taken together. For whereas the others at the begin- 
ning did win successes against the barbarians and made 
themselves a brilliant name, for the rest they failed 
by giving a display of jealousy, folly, and quarrel- 
someness rather than of virtue, until, although no 
foreign power was troubling them, they deteriorated 
of themselves and finally invited anyone who wished to 
be their master. But you Rhodians, who have won so 
many wars, have settled them all no less honourably 
than you have gallantly waged them. However, 
this much is clear, that neither you nor any others, 
whether Greeks or barbarians, who are thought to 


1 Achilles’ mother, Thetis, told him that it was his fate either 
to gain glory and die young, or to live a long but inglorious 
life. Achilles chose the former. 

2 Leonidas with his three hundred Spartans was slain in 480 
B.c. while trying to hold the western end of the pass of 
Thermopylae against the vast army of Xerxes. See Herodotus 
7. 209-233. 

3 Cf. Demosthenes 20 (Against Leptines) 64 f. 
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1 didroripey Reiske: gAdoripudy. 


1 For the thought of §§ 16-22 ef. Demosthenes Jn Lept. 


64; 23.1386; Aeschines Jn Cles. 245 f.; Lyeurgus, In Leocr, 
46; Cicero, Pro Arehia 11. 26. 
2 Cf. Demosthenes fn Lept. 41. 
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have become great, advanced to glory and power 
for any other reason than because fortune gave to 
each in succession men who were jealous of honour 
and regarded their fame in after times as more 
precious than life. For the pillar, the inscription, 
and being set up in bronze are regarded as a high 
honour by noble men, and they deem it a reward 
worthy of their virtue not to have their name 
destroyed along with their body and to be brought 
level with those who have never lived at all, but 
rather to leave an imprint and a token, so to speak, 
of their manly prowess. 

You see what hardships these athletic competitors 
endure while training, spending money, and finally 
often even choosing to die in the very midst of 
the games. Why is it? If we were to abolish the 
crown for the sake of which they strive, and the 
inseription which will commemorate their victory at 
the Olympian or the Pythian games, do you think 
that they would endure for even one day the heat of 
the sun, not to mention all the other unpleasant and 
arduous things which attach to their occupation? 
Well then, if it becomes clear to them that any statue 
of them which their countrymen may set up another 
man is going to appropriate, first removing the name 
of the victor who dedicated it and then putting 
his own name there, do you think that anyone will 
go there any longer even to witness the games, to 
say nothing of competing? It is for this reason, 
I think, that kings, too, claim such testimony as 
this.2. For all men set great store by the outward 
tokens of high achievement, and not one man in 
a thousand is willing to agree that what he regards as 
a noble deed shall have been done for himself alone 
and that no other man shall have knowledge of it. 
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1 Cf. Demosthenes, In Lept. 22: “And no one will be 
willing to do us a service if he secs that those who did so in 
the past have been wronged”; also ibid. 7. 17, 50, 155. 

2 The ‘ principle ’ in this case being that all citizens should 
have all possible incentives for serving the state and enhancing 
its glory, and the ‘ certain thing ’ (evidently undesirable since it 

was to be prevented from happening) being the annuiling of 
the chief incentive, the public bestowal of honours like 
statucs. 
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In Heaven’s name, do you fail to recognize that 
this action of yours not only deprives those men of 
honour, but also leaves the city destitute of men who 
will be well-disposed and strenuous in her behalf?! 
For let not the thought enter the mind of any of you, 
that even if you do abolish that one honour, the 
honour of the grant of a statue, the other honours, 
nevertheless, cannot be taken away. For, in the 
first place, those who annul the greatest honour and 
that which every man is most anxious to gain, 
admit, I presume, that they are doing injury to the 
state in the greatest degree, since they concede that 
it would be injurious that all honours should have 
been abolished. 

Moreover, there is this also to be considered—that 
wherever one part of an institution has been changed, 
there all parts alike have suffered change and no 
similar institution is secure. For those who have 
infringed the principle by observing which it was 
believed that a certain undesirable thing? would not 
happen, and because they thought the principle was 
of no importance, have thereby undermined every 
institution whose stability rested upon the same 
premises. For instance, if a person should do away 
with any one whatsoever of the penalties of the law, he 
has not left any of the others secure either. And if a 
man were to do away with the greatest of your punish- 
ments, banishment or death, it would necessarily be 
thought in the future that the lesser penalties also 
were not even on the statute books. Therefore, just as 


$ Cf. Demosthenes, In Lept. 120: ‘* Whenever you take 
away any of the gifts which you once gave to anybody, you 
will destroy the confidence which the recipients have had in 
all your other gifts.” 
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2 b0dve Reiske : #96v0s UB, POdves Me 
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1 Cf. Demosthenes In Lept. 154; In. Tim. 215, 
2 Cf, Demosthenes Jn Lept. 5 ff; 39. 
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men who falsely stamp the currency, even if they 
injure only a part, are regarded as having ruined the 
whole by making it suspect, in like manner those who 
annul any of the honours or the punishments are 
doing away with the whole system and showing that 
it is worth nothing whatever. Moreover, if anyone 
were to put this question to me: Admitted that eaeh 
of the two things causes the greatest possible harm, 
namely, that there should be no confidenee in the 
honours which a city bestows and that the punish- 
ments it inflicts should be ineffectual, if it is not 
possible to guard against both, which of them I eon- 
sider more conducive to justice and characteristic of 
more respectable men, I should unhesitatingly say in 
reply, ‘‘ ‘That its punishments should be ineffeetual,”’ 
since this can be credited to humanity, to pity, and 
to other sentiments of that nature, the very qualities 
that characterize good men. But to let the memory 
of the noblest men be forgotten and to deprive them 
of the rewards of virtue cannot find any plausible 
exeuse, but must be ascribed to ingratitude, envy, 
meanness and all the basest motives. Again, whereas 
the former, when they relax their punishments, 
merely slacken their constraint upon those who are 
really bad, the latter are themselves committing the 
greatest sins against their bencfactors. This is just 
as much worse than the other as committing a wrong 
yourself is worse than failing rigorously to prevent 
another man from committing a wrong.? 

So, then, it eannot be said, either, that this is not 
the greatest of the gifts that have been given to any 
persons, sinee, apart from the fact that the truth is 
patent to everyone, those who deny it will be con- 
tradicting themselves. For they protest that it is 
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1 For the view that the honour should be left see Favorinus 
in Dio 37. 31, 
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necessary to honour many of the leading men at the 
present time, and that if it proves necessary to get 
statues made for them all, enormous expense will be 
incurred, since the other honours are not in keeping 
with their position, and the men themselves would 
not accept them, as being far too inadequate. As to 
the matter of expense, you will see in a short time what 
there is in that plea. But that this is the greatest 
of your honours which they are taking away from the 
former recipients, is by this protest conceded. 
Again, since it is preposterous to pass over any 
one of those who are worthy of honour and to offer 
no recompense for his benefaction, as those men 
above all others must admit who think it a terrible 
thing even to bestow a lesser honour than a person 
deserves ; is it not an excess of wrong-doing to honour 
men and then, though having no fault to find with 
them, to deprive them of what has been given them? 
The one act, namely, means being ungrateful to your 
benefactors, but the other means insulting them; 
the one is a case of not honouring the good men, the 
other, of dishonouring them. For whereas in the 
one case you merely fail to grant to men of excellent 
character what you believe is their due, in the other 
case you give them the treatment which is customarily 
accorded to men who are utterly base. If, for 
instance, any man who formerly was thought re- 
spectable should afterwards commit any unpardonable 
and grievous sin, such as plotting treason or a tyranny, 
the practice is to revoke this man’s honours, even if 
previously he had received the honour of an inscrip- 
tion Then is it not a disgrace for you to consider 
that men who are admittedly the noblest deserve the 
same treatment as that which the laws command to be 
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1 On the thought of §§ 27-28 cf. Demosthenes In Lept. 97 
and 117, : 
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imposed on the impious and unholy, men who have 
not even a claim to burial?! Consequently, I 
think that, great as is the desire which all men have 
to receive honour among other peoples, they will 
have just as great a desire, or even a greater, that they 
may never receive any such honour among you; 
inasmuch as everyone considers the insult and con- 
tumely to be a greater evil than he has regarded the 
honour a good. If, for instance, you were to invite 
anyone to take a seat of honour or should enroll him 
as a citizen with the intention of afterwards unseat- 
ing him or depriving him of his citizenship, he would 
earnestly implore you to leave him alone. Take ~ 
tyrants, for instance, or those kings whose statues were 
destroyed afterwards and whose names were blotted 
out by those who had been governed with violence 
and in defiance of law—the very thing, I am inclined 
to think, that has happened in your time also—I 
should emphatically say that, if they had foreseen 
that this was going to take place, they would not 
have permitted any city cither to set up statues of 
themselves or to inscribe their names upon them. 
And yet this argument shows, not only that these 
men are suffering injustice and outrageous treatment, 
but also that the argument by which some will 
perhaps urge that you shall continue your present 
practice is only an cmpty subterfuge, or rather, 
that it argues against the practice. I mean, if they 
shall say that it is both necessary and expedient 
to honour men of a later time also, is it not the very 
reverse of this to insult the men who in the past 
have received these honours? Tor what any man of 
former times would not have chosen to accept if he 
had known that this was going to happen, is it at all 
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reasonable to suppose that any man of the present 
day is glad to accept when he sees what is being 
done? Consequently, even if not on account of 
those former benefactors, yet at any rate on account 
of these whom we are now honouring, it stands to 
reason that you should guard against the practice. 
For all men look with suspicion on gifts which are 
proffered by those who to their knowledge dis- 
regard in this manner any person who formerly 
received public commendation and was regarded 
as a friend; but those men are especially suspicious 
who are getting the very honours of which they sce 
that the previous recipients have been deprived. But 
if your motive should be that they were to receive 
this honour themselves, or, rather, be thought to have 
received it, they must at once look upon the action as 
downright pretence and a mockery. It would be 
much better to tell those who prefer to have you give 
yourselves very little concern about those who have 
previously been honoured, that there is no longer any 
need for honouring anybody at all, rather than, on 
the contrary, to bring into disrepute that practice 
which men say your city has the greatest need of 
and with respect to a greater number of persons 
now than ever before. 

And yet, by Zeus and the gods, even if those 
who think they are now getting statues were 
going to feel the warmest gratitude towards you 
and to praise your democracy to the skics, not even 
so should this thing have been done. For merely 
to seek how one can please a person in what one 
does and how win his good will, and not to 
consider whether one will be wronging another 
person whom one should not wrong by so doing, or 
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will be doing anything at all that one should not— 
by the gods I declare this befits neither liberal- 
minded men nor men of decent character. For no 
one, even the most wicked, chooses any base action 
which he does not think is to his own advantage at the 
time, but the essence of wickedness consists in being 
led by the desire for gain and profit to shrink from 
no base or unjust action and not to care about the 
nature of the act, but only whether it is profitable. 
Therefore, the man who courts the person who is 
present but slights his former friend, and having 
forgotten the service this friend has rendered, places 
the highest importance upon the hoped-for benefit 
from the other—do you not know the term that 
is applied to him? Is such a man not called a toady 
everywhere? Is he not considered ignoble, a man 
not to be trusted? As the case now stands, there- 
fore, the city does not even get the advantage that 
sundry men are courted by her and so think they are 
getting a grand thing when their names are put into 
an inscription. Tor in fact the opposite is the case: 
they are annoyed and find fault when by themselves, 
even if on other occasions they are silent because 
they do not wish to give offence. Or if you should 
offer a man a counterfeit coin as a present, there is 
nobody who would ever willingly take it but would 
consider the offer an insult rather than a gift, and yet 
do you imagine that a counterfeit honour, a thing 
utterly worthless, is ever accepted by persons who 
have any sense? Yet if any one sells another 
man’s slave, or chattel, falsely claiming that it is 
his own, the man who is deceived is without excep- 
tion very indignant, and it would surprise me if you 
would not even punish the offence with death; but if 
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a person should be tricked into taking another man’s 
statue to which he has no right from those who have 
no authority to give it—for what a person gives 
to another, he no longer has the authority to give to 
yet another—do you think that he is grateful to 
those who have duped him? But I ask you, if my 
words seem rather bitter, not to be at all vexed at me; 
for Iam by no means saying that it is you who do this, 
but that it happens, in a manner of speaking, against 
the wish of your city. Still, if the practice is of such 
a nature that it seems utterly shameful when sub- 
jected to examination, the more eagerly ought you 
to listen to the speaker, so as to be free from the 
shame of it for the future. For neither can our 
bodily troubles be healed without pain; and often the 
very presence of marked pain in the part treated is 
itself an indication that the treatment is making 
marked progress. 

So what I said at the beginning I would not 
hesitate to say at this point also—that in every 
situation it is proper that good men should show 
themselves to be morally sound and to have in 
their character no equivocal or hateful trait, but, 
on the contrary, should be utterly free from deceit 
and baseness—I mean men who are like yourselves— 
and I think this applies especially to conferring honour 
and the giving of gifts. For to put any shame upon 
a noble practice, and to carry out unjustly that which 
is the most just thing in the world, is the mark of 
men who have no delicate sense of the nature of 
each act. Hence just as those who commit sacrilege 
are worse than those who err in respect to anything 
else, so too are those who prove unjust and wicked 
in the matter under discussion. For what is more 
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1 The Graces were usually described as the daughters of 
Zeus and as being three in number. To the Greek they were 
the personification of all the qualities expressed by xydprs, of 
which ‘gratitude’ was one and ‘grace’ another. Here 
follows a play upon these two meanings of the word ydpus. 
Cf. Plato, Laws 11,912 b-e. This allegorizing theory is said to 
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sacred than honour or gratitude? Do you not know 
that the majority of men regard the Graces as 
indeed goddesses? + Therefore, if anyone mutilates 
their statues or overturns their altars, you hold this 
man guilty of impiety; but if injury or ruin is 
done to that very grace (charis) from which these 
goddesses have derived their name (Charites) by 
anyone’s performing a gracious act in a way that is 
not right, but in an ignoble, illiberal, and crafty 
manner showing rank ingratitude to his benefactors, 
can we say that such a man has sense and is more 
intelligent than his fellows? Nay, tradesmen who 
cheat in their measures, men whose livelihood from 
the very nature of the business depends upon base 
gain, you hate and punish; but if your city shall 
gain the reputation of playing the knave in con- 
nection with her commendations of good men and 
of making a traffic of her gifts, will you feel no shame 
that she makes her sacred awards equivocal and 
subject to repeated sale? * And do you give not 
even a thought to this trunth—that nobody will ever 
again willingly have dealings with those tradesmen 
whose measures are dishonest ? 

And besides, that the practice is in essence such 
as I have shown, and that it is not my speech which 
casts reproach upon it, I ask you to see from the 
following consideration: If anyone were to inquire 
of you whether you prefer, in the case of those who 
receive honours from you and on whom you think 
you are bestowing the statues, that they should know 


come from the Stoic Chrysippus. Cf. Seneca, De Beneficiis 1. 
44 and see Charly Clerc, Les Théories relatives au Culte des 
Images, page 197, note 3. 

2 For this sentence cf. Demosthenes In Lept. 9. 
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the truth and what sort of transaction it is, or that 
they should be kept in ignorance, it is perfectly clear 
what you would say if you are in your right senses. 
For what was there to prevent your writing explicitly 
in the decree to begin with, just like its other provis- 
ions, this also: that ‘their statue shall be one of those 
already erected’ or ‘shall be So-and-so’s’, if you really 
wanted the recipients also to understand? But you 
will never put this in your decrees, I warrant! Well, 
it is perfectly clear that no one tries to disguise 
things that are done in a straightforward fashion 
and have nothing irregular about them. And I 
think it is even more obvious that nobody would be 
in the least inclined to take precautions to prevent 
men who are receiving favours at their hands from 
knowing in just what manner they were getting them 
and anything whatsoever that was being done in 
connection with the honour, at least if the action 
taken were done in a sincere and honourable way. 
So what is now happening must necessarily be 
contemptible in every way and ill-befitting for even 
a man in private station. For the man who, in 
the very act of doing a kindness to others either 
because he has previously received a kindness from 
them, or because he is actually taking the initiative 
and inviting them to be his friends, then deceives 
and cheats—what would such a man do in an honest 
fashion? 

So, then, you do know that no one is unaware of 
what is going on, nay, it is notorious and on every- 
body’s tongue, not only now that certain cities have 
followed this practice to great excess and with utter 
lack of restraint, but because it is being done even 
among you. For the high standing of your city and 
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1 Cf. Demosthenes 2 Lept. 39 and 47, 
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her greatness allow nothing that goes on here to 
remain unknown; and the greater decorum of your 
eonduct as compared with that of any other city ; 
and, besides, I presume, your being the most pros- 
perous of the Greeks, all arouse dislike and jealousy, 
so that there are many who watch to see if you appear 
to be at fault in any matter. Therefore those who 
prefer that what they do shallremain utterly unknown 
thereby reveal a sign of baseness, while those who 
think that what nobody is ignorant of goes unnoticed 
show their simplicity; and you would not care to 
have your city held guilty of both these faults ! 

“Oh yes!’? you say, “ but we shall be put to 
expense if we do not use those we already have ! 
And what sums will be required if we are to have new 
statues made for all those to whom we vote them! ” 

And how mueh better it would be to make the gift 
to fewer persons rather than to deceive a larger 
number, since you will be condemned and hated by 
a larger number, for they know well what you are 
doing ! 

Again, if they are not very distinctly superior 
men whose memorials you are now setting up in 
some fashion or other—and if you are wise, you will 
by no means say that they are—see what takes 
place: on aeeount of the inferior you are wronging 
the excellent; for your ancestors, I dare assert, 
did not bestow their admiration at random or upon 
any undeserving person.1 On the other hand, if 
you are honouring good men, then these have good 
reason to be indignant at your aetion. For what 
fair-minded man would wish another to be ill-treated 
on his account and deprived of what had been justly 
given? How eould he help being angry at such 
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1 On the prineiple involved cf. § 64 and § 94 ad ‘ai: 

2 Among other uses dBpis ue a legal term, Aristotle 
(Rhetoric I. 2. 5, 1378b) defines it as “ doing or saying any- 
thing to eause the complainant shame.’? At Athens an 
indictment eould be brought before the thesmothetes against 
anyone guilty of this. See Demosthenes Jn Mid. 47. The 
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treatment, instead of feeling grateful? To take 
another case: no man, if he were honourable, would 
consent to get a wife through having committed 
adultery with her, because by that act he had done 
an injury to her former husband ;1 or rather, a man 
would not willingly take any woman at all away 
from another, her husband, although this is often 
done without any base motive. But an honour, 
which it is not possible justly to take away from 
another person or without inflieting an injury 2 on 
him—do you think that anyone cares to have, even 
though he is not expecting to be subjected to any 
such treatment himself? Nay, a man who is buying 
a slave inquires if he ever ran away, and if he would 
not stay with his first master; but a gift or a favour 
which a man believes was not given in good faith 
and which he knows well enough has no permanence 
in it at all—would he willingly aceept that? 

“Yes,” you say, ‘‘for the majority of them are 
Romans and who would think of touching? them? 
But those who stand beside them here are Mace- 
donians, while these over here are Spartans, and 
by heavens, it is these we touch,” 

And yet all that stood here formerly, or the most 
of them at any rate, you will admit were erected 
in acknowledgement of a benefaction, whereas of 
those now receiving honour many are being courted 
owing to their political power. Now the question 
which of the two classes has the greater right to 
be held in higher regard I will pass over; but this 
further question, which of the two classes-—assuming 


punishment was a fine or imprisonment. Taking a man’s 
statue from him would cause him shame. 
3 This is, of giving their statues to others. 
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that the honours granted are not to belong rightfully 
to all—can more reasonably be expected to take them 
on the basis of so uncertain a title, this question, I 
say, even these men themselves know well how to 
answer. For all know how much more permanent 
a benefaction is than power, for there is no strength 
which time does not destroy, but it destroys no 
benefaction. Assuming, therefore, that we may 
reject that extreme view, which in a sense is true, 
that those who are seeking to be honoured in this 
way are quite displeased with your city and take 
what is done as an insult and affront to themselves, 
yet at least I assert positively that they feel no 
gratitude whatever to you and do not think that they 
are getting anything, knowing as they do what is 
taking place and the unscrupulousness displayed 
in it. In heaven’s name, when even if the men in 
question do accept from us honours which we should 
have no right to take away from their former re- 
cipients, are we, then, to take them away from who- 
ever possesses them, even though we do not really 
‘give’ them to another set of men? 

Furthermore, if in cases where the city is thought 
to need anything, we shall consider the expense 
alone and how the thing can be done most easily, 
examining into no other aspects of the matter, what 
is to prevent our having not only this gift ready at 
hand, but any other favour you may wish to bestow 
upon any one, such as land, money, or a house, by 
simply taking them away from those who have them? 
Or what need is there to seek ways and means and 
to expend the public money when occasion arises to 
repair either a wall or ships, instead of merely taking 
So-and-so’s property, either that of some citizen or 
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1 «al ro Towodroy Emperius: xatrot tod70. 








1 Apparently he means the Romans, 

2 Greek cities as a rule had no regular direct taxation. At 
Athens a special levy was made in emergeneies. For cases 
see Demosthenes 18. 66; 20. 10; 22. 76. In 428 such a 
special tax was levied to enable Athens to continue the war 
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of one of the strangers who are sojourning among 
rou? 

“ Never, by Zeus,” you say, “ they will raise an 
outcry and say that it is an outrage.” 

Then it will be possible, presumably, to pay no 
attention to them. For even if there are now those! 
to whom they can appeal when you act this way, 
in the old days, at any rate, there was no person 
who had greater authority than the people. 

“Can it be that the men of that time treated 
individuals in that way? ”’ 

What nonsense! Why, they considered it to be 
the worst thing imaginable, and prayed the gods that 
the time might never come in which it would be 
necessary that each individual citizen should ever be 
obliged to pay a tax out of his own private means ; 
and it is said that so extreme a measure has only rarely 
been taken among you in spite of all your wars, except 
at a time when your city was in extreme peril.? 

Now perhaps some one will say that the statues 
belong to the city. Yes, and the land also belongs 
to the city, but none the less every one who possesses 
any has full authority over what is his own. Speaking 
in a political sense, if anyone inquires who owns 
the Island ? or who owns Caria, he will be told that 
the Rhodians own it. But if you ask in a different 
sense about this specific estate here or this field, 
it is clear that you will learn the name of the private 
owner. So. also with the statues; in a general 


against Sparta, when all except the reserve funds had been 
exhausted by the siege of Potidaea. Those with a capital 
of less than one-sixth of a talent were exempt. 

® He means the island of Rhodes, upon the north-eastern tip 
of which the city of Rhodes was situated, 
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1 +Hv added by Capps. 





1 That is, those on which the inseription stil] matches the 
person represented. 

2 He means the tongue of land jutting out towards Rhodes 
from Caria. Its promontory was about ten miles distant from 
the city of Rhodes. Henee #epov is not objectionable, as 
some have thought. 

3 Carpathos, the modern Secarpanto, is an ishind about 
thirty-five miles south-west of Rhodes and half-way between 
it and Crete. 
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sense men say that they belong to the people of 
Rhodes, but in the particular or speeial sense they 
say that this or that statue belongs to So-and-so 
or to So-and-so, naming whatever man it has been 
given to. And yet, whereas in the case of estates, 
houses, and other possessions, you cannot learn who 
owns them unless you inquire, the statue has an 
inseription on it and preserves not only the name 
but also the lineaments of the man to whom it 
was first given, so that it is possible to step near 
and at onee know whose it is. I refer to those on 
whieh the truth is still given.t 

Moreover, the plea that they stand on public 
property is most absurd, if this is really held to be an 
indieation that they do not belong to those who 
reeeived them, but to the city. Why, if that be 
true, it will be possible to say that also the things 
which are on sale in the centre of the market-place 
belong to the commonwealth, and that the boats, 
no doubt, do belong, not to their possessors, but to the 
city, just because they are lying in the harbours. 

Then, too, an argument which I heard a man 
advanee, as a very strong one in support of that 
position, I am not disposed to conceal from you: 
he said that you have made an official list of your 
statues. What, pray, is the signifieanee of that? 
Why, the country lying opposite us,? Carpathos 
yonder,®? the mainland,! the other islands, and 
in general many possessions can be found which the 
city has listed in its public records, but they have 
been parcelled out among individuals. And in fine, 


4 As a reward for assisting the Romans in the war against 
Antiochus, Rhodes was given control of South Caria, where 
the Rhodians had had settlements from an early period. 
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womrep emt TOV ltwriKay, daw Tus dy Kpettrw 
Kal TLOTOTEpOV deur, Top” ob _Tuyxdver Th 
KTnadpevos, Toco’Tw Kpatel Kal ovdels av 
apdioByryceev att@. Kalrot maca mods, Hy 





1 i.e, in perpetuity. 

2 Calymna, a small island near Cos and about 65 miles 
north-west of Rhodes. It was a eolony of Epidaurus. 

3 Caunus was a eity on the coast of Caria and north-east of 
Rhodes. See § 124, where it is eoupled with Myndus, and 
§ 125. where it is said to be doubly enslaved. 

Probably the Caunians are here called foolish because in 
88 B.c. they helped earry out, and with especial fury, Mithri- 
dates’ orders to massaerc all Italians in Asia Minor (see 
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even if each man who has been honoured does not in 
this sense ‘ possess’ his statue as he would possess 
anything else he has acquired, it cannot for that reason 
be said that it belongs to him any the less or that he 
suffers no wrong when you give his statue to another. 
For you will find countless senses in which we say 
that a thing ‘ belongs’ to an individual and very 
different senses too, for instance, a priesthood, a 
public office, a wife, citizenship, none of which their 
possessors are at liberty either to sel] or to use in 
any way they like. But certainly a common principle 
of justice is laid down in regard to them all, to the 
effect that anything whatsoever which any one has 
received justly—whether he happens to have got it 
once for all! or for a specified time, just as, for 
instance, he obtains public offices—that is his secure 
possession and nobody can deprive him of it. How, 
then, is it possible to have anything more justly, than 
when a man who has proved himself good and worthy 
of gratitude receives honour in return for many noble 
deeds? Or from whom could he receive it that has 
fuller authority and is greater than the democracy 
of Rhodes and your city? For it is no trifling con- 
sideration that it was not the Calymnians 2? who 
gave it, or those ill-advised Caunians;* just as in 
private business the better and more trustworthy 
you prove the man to be from whom you obtain 
any possession, the stronger your title to it is, and 
by so much more no one can dispute it. Yet any 


Appian 23). As a punishment for this Sulla made them once 
more subject to the Rhodians, from whom the Romans had 
freed them. Cicero (ad Quintum fratrem 1. 1. 11. 33) refers 
to this and says that they appealed to the Roman senate— 
probably in vain—to be freed once more. See p. 130, note 1. 
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av eimn TUS €évos dvdpos iudrou, Kay 6 cepvdraros 
He moTOTEpa T® Travel Kat KpeltTwv, Kal Ta 
Kowh yeyvoueva tay Kar idiay mparropévwr 
ioxupdrepa. 

Leomeite b€ Sti madvres ayodvrae KupiiTepa 
Tatra éxew, doa dv Snpoota oupPdrwor bua TOV 
Tis ToAcws ypaypatwy: Kat ouK eve Avbfjvae Tov 
ovrw Supxnevav ovdev, ovr’ et Tis wvijoaito 
mapa Tou ywpiov 2 motov 7) dvdparrodov, ovT’ 
et TO daveicerev, or” av oixérny agi THs éAevOepov 
ovr’ dv 56 tit! Bwpeav. ti dy7oT’ oby oupBeBnie 
Tair’ evar BeBardtepa TOV dAAwy; Ott THY dAW 
Udprupa émomoato Tod mpaypatos 6 ToTov Tov 

re ? va ~ Ls fot . rol 
TpoTov oiKovopiyjoas TL TOY éavTod. ampds Tob 
Auds, &@ dv pev dv tis map’ iSutov riyn dia 
THs TOdews, ovK oT dmrws dparpeOnoerar 
TovTwy' a dé tis etAndev od Sypooig povoy, 
dAAa Kal Tob Sijpov SeSwxdros, ovK éoTat BeBato.; 
Kat TO pev ta’ ddAwv yevopevov Tobrov Tov 
TpdTrov od Avojoerar dua my moAw, & 8° 7 TOs 
airy _Temoinke, pedis ovTwS Giekes: Kat rabra 
odx as ue, Spotws aparpovpevy KaTa Kowvov, 
aw’ €évos dvdpos, av TUXN, orparnyav, efovotay 
éxovros Tobro motelv; kat ay Kal ypdupard. 
€oTw év Kow®@ mrept TouTwY, UTep Ov epqy: 7a 
yap indiopara yéypantrar Symovbev Ta TaV 


1 seve Cohoon: rva. 
1 For the thought see Demosthenes te Lept. 15 and 36. 
2 Cf. Discourse 38. 29 at the end and Dem. ¢bid. 136. 
3 arpatnyds was the general title of the chief magistrate of 
independent or semi-independent Greek communities and 
leagues under Roman domination. 
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city which one might mention is in every way better 
and more trustworthy than one private citizen, even 
if he has the highest standing,! and arrangements 
made by the state are more binding than those which 
are negotiated privately. 

Then consider, further, that all men regard those 
agreements as having greater validity which are 
made with the sanction of the state and are entered 
in the city’s records ; and it is impossible for anything 
thus administered to be annulled, either in case one 
buys a piece of land from another, a boat or a slave, 
or if a man makes a loan to another, or frees a slave, 
or makes a gift to any one. How in the world, then, 
has it come to pass that these transactions carry a 
greater security than any other? It is because the 
man who has handled any affair of his in this way 
has made the city a witness to the transaction. In 
heaven’s name, will it then be true that, while any- 
thing a person may get from a private citizen by 
acting through the state cannot possibly be taken 
from him, yet what one has received, not only by a 
state decree, but also as a gift of the people, shall 
not be inalienable? 2» And whereas an action taken 
in this way by anybody else will never be annulled 
by the authority of the state, yet shall the state, 
in the offhand way we observe here, cancel what it 
has itself done?—and that too, not by taking it 
away in the same manner in which it was originally 
given, that is, by the commonwealth officially, but 
by letting one man, if he happens to be your chief 
magistrate,’ have the power todo so? And besides, 
there are official records of those transactions of 
which I have spoken; for the decrees by which 
honours are given are recorded, I take it, and 
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Tyav Kal Synuocia péver Tov dmavTa xpdvov. TO 
fev yap dmodobvar xdpw ovtws axpiBOs ylyverar 
3 ¢ a A > 2 ta hs > ie ‘ 
map vpiv, To 8 adedéabar rods elAnddras mavu 
¢ / ¢ A sy > er tA é 
padiws. elra To pev ody oldv re yeveobas Siva 
dndicpatos, amdvrwy tuav mevoPvtwv, 7d Sé 
”, ‘ a, na a. 8 a - A cid 
er twit ovpPaiver, Kav évi 86&n pdvov- adj 6 
é n~ 
ye €dnv ort Snpocia raira dvayéypamra, Kat 
qy , é | tal ta > A ‘7 3-4 +] ~ 
ov pLovov ev tois ndiopaow, adda Kat én” abTav 
Tov eikdvuv, TO TE dvopa TOO TynfévTos Kal Td 
Sedwxevae Tov Sipov, Kal TovTwy adAw év TB 

Snpocin Kempévey. 
oe f 3 t 2 A ~ 2 ~ > * 
Ort rotvuy odfév éott To THs dmoypapas oddé 
TO év Kowd Ketabat mpos TO py TdV cidAnddtwr 
elvar tods avdpidvras, mdAat péev tows vrapyes 
Ne 2))\? ” > > a t 
d#Aovy aA wore pnd’ emtxeipfioa pndéva 
avreimelv, eéxetvo tyuiv é€p®. tore mov Tovs 
Ed F id AAG - > +] a > 
eatous, OTs ToAAA xpypuata map’ abrois éort, 
Ta pev itwrdy, dmoKkeipeva ev TH vew THS 
7A 3 ry > -E J , LAA A . f 
préutdos, odk “Edeciwy povov, dAdAd Kal Edvwv 
. ~ e 40 5 Ld al, > i") a A 8 x ‘ 
Kal Tov domdbev SHaote! dvOpwimwv, Ta SE Kal 
Snpwr Kat Baowrdwy, & riOdacr mdvres ot 
4 ? , re 2 ‘A 3 - 
qUévres dogdarelas ydptwv, oddevds ovdemumoTE 
ToAuHoavros adikfoat Tov Tdmov, KalTo. Kal 
ToAduwv 75 pupiwy yeyovorwy Kal aoAAdKes 
adovens Tis méAcews. odKodv dri? prev ev Kowmd 
~ A fe ~ , 2 3 ‘A . , 
Ketrat Ta ypHpata, SHAdv eorw: dAAa Kal Synuocia 
A A 3 ‘ w, > A ~ b , 
kata Tas dmoypadas €0os atta tots *Edectois 
1 8iyaore Emperius: 8y708ev BM. 


2 ws before é7 deleted by Pflugk. 
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remain on public record for all time. For though re- 
paying a favour is so strictly guarded among you, yet 
taking it back from the recipients is practised with 
no formality at all. Then, while the one action 
cannot be taken except by a decree passed by you 
as a body, yet the other comes to pass by a sort of 
custom, even though it is the will of only one 
person. Note, however, that, as I said, these 
matters have- been recorded officially, not only in 
the decrees, but also upon the statues them- 
selves, on which we find both the name of the 
man who received the honour and the statement 
that the assembly has bestowed it, and, again, 
that these statues are set up on public property. 
Well then, that there is nothing in the official list, 
or in the fact that these memorials stand on public 
property, which tends to show that they do not belong 
to those who have received them, has perhaps long 
been evident; but in order that nobody may even 
attempt to dispute it, let me mention this: You know 
about the Ephesians, of course, and that large sums 
of money are in their hands, some of it belonging to 
private citizens and deposited in the temple of Arte- 
mis, not alone money of the Ephesians but also of 
aliens and of persons from all parts of the world, and in 
some cases of commonwealths and kings,moncy which 
all deposit there in order that it may be safe, since no 
one has ever yet dared to violate that place, although 
countless wars have occurred in the past and the 
city has often beencaptured. Well, that the money 
is deposited on state property is indeed evident, 
but it also is evident, as the lists show, that it is the 
custom of the Ephesians to have these deposits 


1 Of statues; cf. §§ 48 and 53. 
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anoypapecar. ti obv; dpa ye Kat AapBavovow 
eg avrey otav 7 xpeta tis, 7) Savetlovrar yodv, 
6 Tdxa ddgee pendev elvac dewor; arn’, olpan, 
mporepov av meptéAouev Tov KOg pov ijs Geod mpl 
7 TOUTEY dipacbar. Kaito. tovs “Edeciovs odk 
av elrroure edrropwrépous adtav. Todvavtiov yap 
dpeis pev aut mpdrepov re movareiraror TOV 
“EMijvev Kal viv érv padAdv €ote- exeivous 8é 
moA\Aa@y €or idetv KaTadeéoTEpoy TpaTToOVTas. 

My roivuy elmyre,) exetva pév eorw dvedé- 
o8at tots Octo, THs eixovos S€é odfets ottws éati 
Tis €avTod KUptos, kat a) To mpaypa dvdj.ovov 
nynonade: TO yap Ba mayer’ evO0s THs moAews 
elvan Ta ev Kow® Keipeva Kal Snpoctias dmroypagijs 
Tuxdvra Seigau BovAdpevos ws Time > Kara. 
Touro expnodpny 73 pevTou pn deve mpos dAdo 
Te THY eikdva éxew ij TO éordvat map” tniv, @ 
povy Sdiaddpovaw obror Tay exel Ta Xpijpara 
ridevrew, ért paddov tmép adrav corw. a 
yap pndé rots AaBotow eeotw advedretv, Azov 
ye tots Sedwxdow eEeivar mpoojKe; 

Kaédrov dé dws eywye didoverkety gouxa 
mpos Tov eimdvrTa 51) ws THs méAEews mavTes cicly 
ot avdpiavres. ere TotTS ye otley eott onpetov 

1 etznre Cohoon, ef Casaubon and most editors: 7. 


2 ws tUnw Emperius: zovrw EB, 6s tovrm M. 





1 From this passage, taken together with others sueh as 
CIG II, No. 2953b; Plautus, Bacchides 312; Caesar, Civil 
War 3. 33, we conelude that in the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus there was a treasure-house or bank under official 
eontrol. Aecording to Nieolaus of Damaseus, fragment 65, 
money was lent. Aristides (Oration 42, 522) calls Ephesus 
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officially reeorded.t. Well then, do they go on and 
take any of these monies when any need arises, or 
do they ‘ borrow’ them at any rate—an act which, 
perhaps, will not seem at all shocking?? No; on 
the contrary, they would sooner, I imagine, strip off 
the adornment of the goddess than touch this money. 
Yet you would not say that the Ephesians are 
wealthier than yourselves. The very opposite is the 
ease, for not only were you the richest of the Greeks 
in former times, but now you are still richer; whereas 
the Ephesians, one can see, are less prosperous than 
many. 

Pray do not say to this: ‘‘ The people who deposited 
that money have the privilege of withdrawing it, but 
no one has in this way the disposal of his own statue,” 
and do not consider the cases dissimilar. For in my 
desire to show that not all things deposited in a 
public place and recorded officially belong forthwith 
to the eity, I used this ease as an illustration. The 
fact, however, that no one has a statue for any other 
purpose than to stand in your midst—the one 
respect in which these men differ from those who 
deposit their money there?—speaks still more in 
their behalf. For when it is not lawful for even the 
recipients of gifts to annul them, can it possibly be 
right that the donors should have the power to do so? 

However, I scem to be arguing quite needlessly 
against the man who asserts that all the statues 
belong to the eity; for this is no indication that 


‘the common treasury and the refuge for neeessity ’: rapcetov 
kowvov Kat ypelas kavapuyy. See p. 70, note. 

2 Athens borrowed from her own temple-treasuries during 
the Peloponnesian War, and paid interest. 

3 At Ephesus; see § 54. 
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ws ob €orw aromov Td yuyvopevoy. Ta. yobv év 
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aAdo Tt; 
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avrav. 
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ddtkel T@ TavTi wA€ov: Tovs dé ye Deovs pyooer, 
ws gouxe, tay pidwv paddrov dAvywpeiv 7 TOV 
KTNPATWV ; 

“AMA avr. bev poorer BeBaiws exew Tous 
KTNA[LEVOUS, kal Tatra ev SnpoKparia Kat Tap’ 
bpiv, of péytorov ppovetre ent T@ vopipws Kat 
duxaiws StorKeiv 7a Tap. éavrois, padora bé, 
oluat, ras tids Kal Tas ydpitas: ov jdvoy 
émrew87) ra pev dada kal daddos dv tis av Exot, 
xpypara, oixtas, avdpdzoda, xwpas, Taira dé 
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1 GAda Kav] dAN’ av Arnim, ddd’ és dv Cohoon. 
* aes most MSS, 7 M. 

: That God loves the rood is a Stoic idea. Cf. Discourses 
1.16; 3. 51, 53; 33. 28; 39.2 and see H. Binder, Dio Chrys- 
ostom and Poseidonius, pp. 81, 83. 
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what is being done is not an outrage. For instance, 
consider the votive offerings in the sacred places: 
the city made them at its own expense and dedi- 
cated them. No one would dispute that they are 
the property of the people. Then will it not be an 
outrage if we misappropriate them for some other 
purpose? 

“Yes, by heaven,” you rejoin, “for these are 
dedications, but the statues are marks of honour; 
the former have been given to the gods, the latter 
to good men, who, to be sure, are nearest of kin to 
them.” 

“ And yet,” I reply, ‘‘ all men of highest virtue are 
both said to be and in fact are beloved of the gods.1 
Can it be, then, that while not he who deprives us 
of any of our possessions, but whoever does an injury 
to our friends, is guilty of an altogether greater 
wrong, yet we are to say of the gods, as it seems 
we are doing, that they are more inclined to slight 
their friends than they arc their possessions ? 

Nay, on the contrary, it is right that in regard to all 
sorts of possessions those who have acquired them 
should be secure in their tenure, especially in a 
democracy and among a people like yourselves, 
who take the greatest pride in having matters in 
your state handled in accordance with law and 
justice, and above all, I should imagine, your honours 
and expressions of gratitude; not only because 
even a man of no account might have all other 
things, such as money, houses, slaves, lands, whereas 
those two are possessions enjoyed by virtuous men 
alone, but also for the reason that these things 
can be acquired through some other means, such 
as inheritance or purchase, whereas such things 
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1 For eixdévas Wilamowitz conjcetured efxdva. 





1 Cf. Sophoeles, Ant. 312: ot« é& dzavtos Set 7d Kepdaivery 
dureiv. 

2 See also § 77, olxtorys, like xrlorns (‘ restorer,’ or 

Be ae 
primarily, ‘founder,’ was evidently an honorary title at 
Rhodes. It seems about equivalent to the Latin ‘ pater 
patriae,’ applied to Cicero after he suppressed the Catilinarian 
conspiracy. Plutareh (Life of Cicero 22.3) uses the expres- 
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as honours and grateful recognition are acquired 
through virtue alone. 

Furthermore, those things for which a man has 
paid the price to their owners nobody even thinks 
of maintaining, I presume, that he cannot justly 
be permitted to keep for himself, and the more 
so, the greater the price he has paid. Well, each 
and every one of these men has paid a price for his 
statue and no moderate price either; some of them 
brilliant service as generals in defence of the city, 
others as ambassadors, while others have given 
trophies won from the enemy, and certain others 
money as well, perhaps—not, by heavens, a mere 
matter of a thousand or five hundred drachmas, 
sums for which it is possible to erect statues. 

Well, what then? Is it not the established usage, 
at any rate among men who are not utterly lacking 
in sense of justice, that whoever is dispossessed 
of any piece of property should recover at least 
what he paid from those who have seized it? Would 
you, then, be willing to give back the favours in 
return for which you voted those honoured men 
their statues? It is to your advantage, at any rate, 
to make payment—since there are those who think 
a man ought to look out for his own advantage from 
whatever source.! Therefore, if a man has carried 
through a war successfully, a war so threatening that, 
had he not had the good fortune to win it for the 
people of his day, we who now live would not have 
our city, or if he has won back our freedom for us, 
or is one of the Restorers? of our city—for we 
cannot state specifically what persons have enjoyed 


sion, ‘Saviour and Restorer of his Country,’’ cwrfpa Kal 
xrlatyy Tis marpisos, as its Greek equivalent. 


VOL, III. F 
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1 Bovropevous Emperius : BovAopeévors EB, p27} Bovdopévov M. 
advrtay éxeivou Cohoon, atrot éexeivoe Schwartz: adrav 
éxelvuv. adtav éxéivwy eis Goous Capps. 

3 guvnx9n Reiske ; cuvv7ly. 4 G@Adws Arnim: dddwr. 
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1 Rome. 
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this good fortune, or will enjoy it, since that comes 
as it will and only by caprice, so to speak—I am 
afraid the conclusion may be unpleasant to state, 
namely, that if we wish to do the right thing, we 
shall actually have to cede to him the city herself! 
But if there should be any man who has indeed made 
such a splendid offering that even with the best of 
intentions we are unable to repay him—and count- 
less are those who have sacrificed their lives on behalf 
of the city and at the price of life itself have bought 
their statue and the inscription—are they not, as I 
asked before, being treated shamefully ? 

And what is more, we cannot say that it is not 
ourselves who have received these benefits. For, in 
the first place, all the obligations incurred by our 
ancestors are debts which are owed, no less than 
they were owed by the ancestors themselves, by all 
those to whom their blood has descended. Yor you 
will not say that you withdraw from the succession ! 
In the second place, all the benefits, valuable and 
great as they are, which have accrued from the 
services which certain men rendered to your an- 
cestors in their time, and from what they gladly 
suffered or did in their behalf, are now yours: the 
glory of your city, its greatness, its pre-eminence 
over all other cities save one.’ If, therefore, simply 
because these benefactors did not receive their gifts 
from you directly, you think you are committing 
a lesser wrong than if you take away from a man 
a piece of property that came into his hands in some 
other way, you are blind to truths most patent : first, 
that all those who deprive anybody of anything what- 
soever do just as great a wrong to the man from whom 
he once happens to have received it; for instance, 
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1 86fecav Dindorf: &déere EB, deifacev M. 
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roryapoty Empcrius: dp’ odv EB, dpa M. 
év added by Weil. 
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those who demolish any public building which some 
individual benefactor built as an expression of 
his gratitude to you, would seem to wrong the builder 
more than the city. ‘Therefore, when it is the city 
‘that has given something to one of its own citizens, 
the same argument applies to the man who would 
deprive him of this. lor this reason, in addition to 
wronging the persons whose statues you havc set up, 
you are also, in my opinion, wronging the eity which 
gave them, that is, your own selves. But whercas he 
who sins against another man and thereby bencfits 
himself is guilty of wrongdoing only, in the eyes of 
the majority, he who wrongs his own self while 
wronging another man shows an exceeding measure 
of depravity and is looker upon as needlessly a 
foo] also. 

Besides this, one milehe eonsider another point 
also. The man who simply takes away from any one 
that which is justly in his possession, no matter how 
he got it, errs in this very act, sinee he is doing a thing 
which is by its very nature unseemly; but the man 
who deprives any one of what he himself has given 
in the way of honour and gratitude, not only violates 
that universal principle which says that we should 
injure no one, but also does wrong to a good man, 
and that, too, the man whom he ought least of all to 
wrong. For in no case do you see honours being 
given to worthless men or to those from whom no 
benefit has been received. How very much worse 
it is to rob good men of honours bestowed than to 
rob anybody else, and to injure your benefactors 
than to injure any chanee person, is something that 
nobody fails to see. 

Morcover, Ict us take the case of the Ephesians : 
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mada@yv Casaubon: yaderar. 
dfidv Morel: détos. 
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1 In the plain outside the walls of Ephesus was the famous 
temple of Artemis, or Diana, which was regarded as one of the 
wonders of the world. 1t contained an image of the goddess 
which was believed to have fallen down from Zeus. See Acts 
of the Apostles 19. 23-28 and 35, and § 54 supra. 
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Leaving aside scruples having to do with the goddess,} 
one would say that they commit a misdeed if they 
take from the deposits to which I have referred, 
so far as the act itself is concerned ; ? but that people 
who treat the statues in this way do an injustice, 
not merely, to be sure, for the reasons already 
given—that they would be wronging persons in no 
wise related to themselves, the majority of whom 
they did not even know—but also on account of 
the ill repute which arises from their act. For to 
those who have not taken good care of a deposit 
entrusted to them nobody would thereafter entrust 
any of his own property; but those who insult their 
benefactors will by nobody be esteemed to deserve 
a favour. Consequently, the danger for you is that 
you will no longer receive benefactions at the 
hands of anybody at all, while the danger to the 
Ephesians is merely that they will no longer have 
other persons’ property to take care of. 

I wish, moreover, to mention a deed of yours 
which took place not very long ago, and yet is com- 
mended by everyone no less than are the deeds 
of the men of old, in order that you may know by 
making comparison whether on principle it is seemly 
for people like you to be guilty of such behaviour as 
this. After that continuous and protracted civil 
war among the Romans,’ during which it was your 
misfortune to suffer a reverse on account of your 


2 Even if the acts were not a sacrilege, a sin against the 
goddess, cf. §§ 54 ff. 

3 He refers to the battles between the leaders of the aristo- 
cratic and the popular party at Rome which began with the 
fighting between Marius and Sulla and ended with the victory 
of Augustus over Mark Antony at Actium in 31 B.c. 
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1 Rhodes espoused the cause of Julius Caesar, in punish- 
ment for which Cassius eaptured and plundered the eity in 
42 u.c. See page 2, and page 106, note 1. 
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sympathy with the democracy,! when, finally, the 
terrible scenes came to an end, and all felt they 
were safe at last, just as in a severe illness there 
is often need of some heroic remedy, so then, too, 
the situation seemed to require a similar corrective 
measure. Consequently all the provinces were 
granted a remission of their debts.2,_ Now the others 
accepted it gladly, and saw in the measure a welcome 
gift; but you Rhodians alone of all rejected it, 
although the capture of your city had recently 
occurred, as I have said, and the enemy had spared 
nothing in the city except your dwellings. But 
nevertheless, you thought it would be a shame to 
violate any principle of justice in any crisis whatso- 
ever and on account of the disasters that had befallen 
you to destroy your credit to boot ; and while deferring 
to the Romans in everything else, you did not think 
it right to yield to them in this one respect—of choos- 
‘ing a dishonourable course for the sake of gain.® 
For the things, methinks, which you saw that Rome 
did not lack because of its high character at 
once and of its good fortune, these you demonstrated 
that your city did not lack, because of its high 
character alone. Certainly you will not say, men 
of Rhodes, that gratitude is owing less to those who 
have done a service than to those who were ready 
to contribute the amount of your debt.4 

After that, though you thought it a scandal not 
to pay your debts willingly, yet is it an equitable 

2 Perhaps he refers to the relief which Augustus afforded the 
various provinces on his visits to them. 

3 In 30 B.c. Augustus allowed the cities of Asia Minor, 
which was ruined financially, to declare bankruptey, but, as 


we read here, Rhodes refused to avail hersclf of this concession. 
4 Cf. Demosthenes In Lept. 12. 
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1 ye Emperius : Te. 2 wept added by Capps. 
3 godarAaciws Capps: modAdxts. 


1 Cf. Demosthenes In Lept. 12. 

2 There scems to be no reference to any particular event in 
this passage; at any rate no light is thrown by anything that 
is known from other sources upon just what ra d08€v7a in line 4 
of the text means. But the words would seem to refer to 

‘gifts’ of some sort rather than, for instance, to advances or 
loans of money. 

3 Solon relieved Athenian debtors of a part of their debts, 
chiefly by a depreciation of the coinage. This disburdening 
measure was called the cedySeta or ‘shaking off of burdens.’ 
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act, having discharged an obligation, then to rob the 
recipient of his requital?! For surely you have not 
supposed that it is more shameful toact dishonourably 
in common with all the world than to be alone in so 
doing! And yet when that great revolution occurred 
at the time I have mentioned and there was repudia- 
tion of every kind, the gifts which had been made 
remained undisturbed in the possession of those who 
had received them previously, and no one was so 
bold as to try to exact a return from those who 
already had anything.2 You, however, are at this 
present time not leaving undisturbed even what 
you were so prompt to pay to your benefactors, but 
although at that time you would not consent to 
follow in any respect the same course as a] the others 
took, and that too, in spite of the reverses you had 
suffered, now when you are prosperous you do what 
not a single one of the peoples in that crisis did ! 

And yet the action taken in regard to the debts 
you will find was taken at other times as well; Solon, 
for instance, is said to have taken it once at Athens.? 
For apart from the fact that this measure often 
becomes necessary in view of the insolvency of those 
who have contracted loans, there are times also when 
it is even justifiable on account of the high rate of 
interest, on occasions when lenders have got back in 
interest their principal many times over. But to 
deprive the recipients of the tokens of gratitude 
which they have received in return for their bene- 
factions can find no plausible excuse, nor has any- 
one ever yet formally proposed the adoption of this 
procedure; no, this is almost the only thing in the 
world for which there has never yet been found 
any occasion. 
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1 preylarns Reiske : peeydAns. 
2 8oxet Casaubon: donq. 
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Furthermore, the following two practices have 
alike been considered worthy of being most carefully 
guarded against in our laws and as deserving of exe- 
cration and the most extreme penalties, namely, a 
proposal that debts be cancelled, or that the land 
ought to be redistributed. Well, of these two meas- 
ures, the former has never been adopted in your 
city; the latter, however, of which we have not the 
slightest knowledge that it ever has been taken, 
please consider by comparing it with the practice 
now under examination. If the land were being 
parcelled out anew, the very worst consequence 
would be that the original holder should be put on an 
equality with the man who possessed no land at all; 
but where a man’s statue has been given to another, 
the one who has been robbed is by no means on an 
equality with the man who received it. For the 
latter has gained the honour, if you can really call 
it such, whereas the other has nothing left. 

Come, then, if any one were to question the magis- 
trate who is set over you, who commands that the 
inscription be erased and another man’s name 
engraved in its place, asking: “ What does this 
mean? Ye gods, has this man been found guilty of 
having done the city some terrible wrong so many 
years after the deed?” In heaven’s name, do you 
not think that he would be deterred, surely if he 
is a man of common decency? For my part I think 
that even the mason will blush for shame. And then 
if children or kinsmen of the great man should happen 
to appear, what floods of tears do you think they will 
shed when some one begins to obliterate the name? 
No, not they merely, but everybody will protest, 
coming before you, in your assembly, creating 
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an uproar. Let me ask you, then: Even if 
such a demonstration does occur, will you refrain 
from trying to prevent the deed, and take no 
notice at all? I for my part cannot conceive 
of your taking such a course, but rather maintain 
that even now you do not know that this is going 
on, but that you will not permit it, now that you 
have learned of it; anyhow you know it all now at 
any rate, I imagine, so that it is your duty to put a 
stop to the practice once for all. 

“Oh! but assuredly your illustration is not 
apposite,” someone may object, “since many of 
them are persons who have no surviving relative and 
the practice is not followed in the case of any person 
who is well known.” 

Well, for my part, I will pass over the point 
that even if some are unaware, as is likely, that some 
of these honoured men are related to them, yet none 
the less on this account they suffer an injustice if 
their ancestors are dishonoured. But far more 
grievous at all events, it seems to me, is the wrong 
done to those honoured men who have not one single 
surviving relative. For in the case of the living it 
seems a greater indignity to wrong those who have 
not even one person left to help them. Yor on that 
principle you might as well say that it is not cruel 
to injure orphans either, children utterly alone in the 
world, who cannot protect themselves and have no 
one else to care for them. But you, on the contrary, 
look upon such conduct with even greater displeasure, 
and through the state appoint guardians to protect 
them from any possible wrong. 

But, speaking in general terms, while none of the 
pleas that these people intend to urge has any 
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1 Cf. §§ 80, 124, 126, 163; Diseourse 21, 1 ff. and Discourse 
15. This is a Stoic doctrine said to be due to Chrysippus. 
Cf. Lueian, Rhetorum Praecepior 9; Themistius, Oration 22, 
p. 281 A; Plato, Laws 10, p. 886C; Lucretius, 2. 1157 ff.; 
Seneca, Hpisile 90. 44: ‘Still I cannot deny that in the past 
there existed men of lofty spirit and, if I may say so, fresh from 
the gods. For there is no doubt whatever that the world, 
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equitable basis whatever, the most absurd plea of all 
is to say that after all they are not molesting any of 
the statues of well-known persons, nor those whose 
owners any one knows, but that they take liberties 
with sundry insignificant and very ancient ones. 
It is as if a person should say that he did not wrong 
any prominent citizen, but only those of the common 
crowd, persons whom nobody knows! And yet, by 
heavens, I maintain that the two cases are not alike. 
For in the case of the living one person is more 
prominent than another owing to his good birth or 
his good character, and it may also be on account 
of his wealth or for other good reasons; but in the 
case of the statues, on the contrary, one cannot point 
to one group and say ‘These are statues of better 
men.’ For it is not due to their humble birth or any 
baseness that we do not know them, seeing that 
they have received the same honours as the most 
famous men, but our ignorance has come about 
through lapse of time. 

__ Moreover, insofar as the men of the past were, as 
all believe, always superior by nature to those of the 
succeeding generations,! and as in ancient times it was 
ararer thing for any men to receive this honour, just 
in so far were those better men and the authors of 
greater blessings against whom it is acknowledged 
we are sinning. And that both these statements are 
true is clear, for we know that the exceedingly 
ancient men were demi-gods and that those who 
followed them were not much inferior to them; in 


before it was worn out, produced better things.’’-—Non tamen 
negaverim fuisse alti spiritus viros et, ut ita dicam, a dis 
recentes. neque enim dubium est quin meliora mundus 
nondum effetus ediderit. 
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1 zo added by Arnim. 2 adrov Capps: avrtods. 





1 For instance, in the Athens of Demosthenes in this class 
were the statues of only Solon, Harmodius, Aristogeiton, 
Conon, Iphicrates, and Chabrias. See Wenkebach, Quaestiones 
Dioneae, p. 59, 

2 See Friedlinder, Sittengeschichte Roms, Vol. 3, pp. 226 and 
230. 

8 That is, their own forefathers. 
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the second place, we understand that their successors 
steadily deteriorated in the course of time, and 
finally, we know that the men of to-day are no better 
than ourselves, Indeed formerly even those who 
gave their lives for the state were not in all cases 
set up in bronze, but only the occasional man who 
performed extraordinary and wonderful exploits ; 
but now we honour those that land at our ports,? so 
that we should transfer to new owners, if transfer 
we must, rather the later statues and those which 
have been set up nearest to the present time. For 
you are not unaware, I presume, that all persons of 
good sense love their old friends more and esteem 
them more highly than those who have become 
friends but recently, and that they honour their 
ancestral family friends altogether more than they 
do those whose acquaintance they themselves have 
made. For any who transgress the rights of these 
latter wrong them alone, but those who annul 
any of the rights of the former must also despise 
the men who acquire their friendship.2 And, to state 
a general principle, just as when any man now 
living whom you do not know very well personally 
or not at all is being subjected to a judicial examina- 
tion in your courts, you listen to those who do know 
him and cast your vote according to what the 
witnesses say, especially if they are not knaves; so 
do the same thing now also. Since we too are speak- 
ing concerning men whom they say that no one now 
alive knows anything about,‘ learn from those who 
did know them.’ Well then, those who lived in their 
time, who knew them perfectly, regarded them as 
benefactors of the city and considered them worthy 
4 Of. $131. 5 Cf. § 61. 
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2 $€ Cohoon: te. : 
3 ddnpeiobe Casaubon: ddatpeiobe EB, ddatpetoPa Mv. 





1 Cf. Demosthenes In Lept. 47 and 119. 
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of the highest honours. These are witnesses whom 
you have no right to disbelieve, being indeed your 
own forefathers—nor yet to declare that they were 
knaves.! 

Furthermore, you cannot advance any such argu- 
ment, either, as to say that those who were honoured 
long ago have held their honours for a long time. 
For it will not be possible for you to prove that those 
men have been honoured for a longer time by the 
city than the city has been the recipient of their 
benefactions. Hence, just as a man who incurred 
a debt long ago and long ago repaid it has done not 
a whit more than the man who pays back now what 
he has just received, so does a similar statement apply 
if it was very long ago indeed that a man requited 
another for a benefit received from him at that time. 
But the case would -be different if you had given 
exemption from taxes, money, land, or some other 
such thing and were now taking it away—then 
perhaps those who would have received such an 
exemption afterwards would indeed suffer a greater 
wrong; for the man who has held such things for 
any length of time has received benefit and advantage 
therefrom already. But in the case of an honour 
conferred there is nothing like this. For whereas 
the former are better off for the future as well, since 
what they aequired then is the source of wealth 
which they enjoy now; the others, on the contrary, 
find that they have suffered an actual] diminution of 
their honours. For in the one case the loss is less 
because the men have enjoyed the usufruct for a long 
time, but in the other case the dishonour is greater, 
since the victims are being deprived of a very ancient 
honour. 
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1 dete added by Capps; Arnim indieates a lacuna, 
2 kdv Geel: éav, 





1 Cf. § 75. 2 As heroes. 
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And that the present practice is not free from 
impiety either, especially in view of the way these 
men describe it, I shall now prove, even if some 
will think that I speak with intent to exaggerate— 
not, as I said before,! because offences committed with 
reference to the dead are all without exception acts 
of impiety, but also because it is generally believed 
that the men of very ancient times were semi-divine, 
even if they have no exceptional attribute, simply, I 
presume, on account of their remoteness in time. 
And those who are so highly revered and have been 
held worthy of the highest honours, some of whom 
actually enjoy the mystic rites given to heroes, men 
who have lain buried so many years that even the 
memory of them has disappeared—how can they 
possibly be designated in the same way ? as those who 
have died in our own time or only a little earlier, 
especially when these latter have not shown them- 
selves worthy of any honour? And assuredly, acts 
of impiety toward the heroes everyone would agree 
without demur should be put in the same class as 
impiety toward the gods. Well then, is it not a 
wrongful act to blot out their memory ? To take away 
their honour? To chisel out their names? Yes, it 
is a shame and an outrage, by Zeus. But if anyone 
removes a crown that will last perhaps one or two 
days, or if one puts a stain on the bronze, you will 
regard this man guilty of impiety; and yet will you 
think that the man who utterly blots out and changes 
and destroys another’s glory is doing nothing out of the 
way? Why, if anyone takes a spear out of a statue’s 
hand, or breaks the crest off his helmet, or the shield 
off his arm or a bridle off his horse, you will straight- 
way hand this man over to the executioner, and he 
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1 aly waprupia Cohoon: 7 paprupia cat. = *_ rod Capps: 70. 





1 From the list of citizens; ef. Xeonophon, /Hellenica, 2 OL, 
2 The full form of the appellation would give the man’s 
name and the country of his origin, e.g. ‘Solon of Athens,’ 
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will suffer the same punishment as temple-robbers— 
just as many undoubtedly have already been put to 
death for such reasons—and they give them no more 
consideration because it is one of the nameless and 
very old statues they have mutilated. Then shallthe 
city in its official capacity prove altogether worse and 
more contemptible in the treatment of its heroes? 

Again, if a person comes in and says that some 
stranger or even citizen has stolen either a hand or a 
finger that he has taken from a statue, you will raise 
an outcry and bid him be put to the torture forth- 
with. Yet, even though the statue has been deprived 
of a hand or a spear, or a goblet if it happens to be 
holding one, the honour remains and the man who 
received the honour retains the symbol of his merits ; 
it is the bronze alone that has suffered a loss. But 
when the inscription is destroyed, obviously its 
testimony has also been destroyed that the person 
in question is ‘ considered to have shown himself 
worthy of approbation.” 

And so I now wish to tell you of a praetice which 
I know is followed at Athens, and here too, I imagine, 
in accordance with a most excellent law. In Athens, 
for instance, whenever any citizen has to suffer death 
at the hands of the state for a crime, his name is 
erased} first. Why is thisdone? One reason is that 
he may no longer be considcred a citizen when he 
undergoes such a punishment but, so far as that is 
possible, as having become an alien. Then, too, 
I presume that it is looked upon as not the least 
part of the punishment itself, that even the appella- 
tion ? should no longer be seen of the man who had 
gone so far in wickedness, but should be utterly 
blotted out, just as, I believe, traitors are denied. 
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1 This probably refers to a work of sculpture by Lysippus 
which represented the Sun-god standing in a four-horse chariot. 
The people of Rhodes, who highly honoured the Sun-god, were 
very proud of this sculpture. See also note on Helius in § 93, 
and cf. Dio Cassius (47. 33): ‘‘ Cassius appropriated their 
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burial, so that in the future there may be no trace 
whatever of a wicked man. Come, therefore, if any- 
one says that in the case of benefactors the same 
course is followed in your city as is customary among 
many peoples in the case of evil-doers, will you not 
be exceedingly offended? Then do not be vexed 
at the man who seems to have given expression to 
this criticism on the present occasion, for you may 
find that he is to be thanked for its not being said 
again in the future or even always. 

Again, if any one chisels out only one word from 
any official tablet, you will put him to death 
without stopping to investigate what the word was 
or to what it referred; and if anyone should go to the 
building where your public records are kept and erase 
one jot of any law, or one single syllable of a decree 
of the people, you will treat this man just as you 
would any person who should remove a part of the 
Chariot.1 Well then, does the man who erases the 
inscription on a statue commit a less serious offence 
than the man who chisels something off the official 
tablet? Indeed the fact is that he erases the entire 
deeree by virtue of which that man received his 
honour, or rather he annuls the record of it. But if 
anyone who for any offence whatever is condemned 
to some punishment erases his own name secretly 
or by intrigue, he will be thought to be destroying 
the constitution. Accordingly, you think it a more 
serious matter for a person to free himself from 
punishment than to deprive another man of his 
honour! 


ships, their money, and their sacred treasures except the chariot 
of the Sun’’—7rds 8€ vais Kai ta xpyyara Kal ta tepa mA vro 
dpparos tod ‘HAlov mapeordcaro <6 Kdcaus)>. 
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1 And hence share somewhat in their sanctity. 
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Neither ean I, furthermore, pass over another 
thing, inasmuch as I have based my argument 
on the assumption of an act of impiety. For 
you Rhodians are perfectly aware that, while the 
whole city is sacred, yet you will find that many of 
the statues which stand within your very sanctuaries 
have been subjected to this indignity. For it so 
happened that these are very ancient ; and whenever 
one of your chief magistrates wants to flatter any 
person, he is always eager, carrying out the idea that 
you are giving the honour, to have him set up in 
bronze in the finest possible place. What need is 
there of words? For I suppose that no one would 
deny that even of the statues so placed, even though 
the facts do not exactly aeeord with the statement I 
made a moment ago, the greater number have had 
the names on them changed, and some, I believe, 
that stand very close indeed to the statues of the 
gods.t What then? Is it not outrageous if we shall 
be found to be wronging our benefactors in the very 
place where it is not the custom to wrong even those 
who have committed some evil deed, if they flee 
there for refuge? And are such places to be unable, 
as seems to be the ease, to afford to good men alone 
the sanctuary they afford to worthless men? Nay, 
if anyone mercly shifts from its position a censer or a 
goblet belonging to the treasures dedicated inside a 
temple, he will be regarded as guilty of sacrilege just 
as much as those who filch those sacred things; but 
if it is a statue and an honour that he shifts, does he 
do nothing out of the way? And yet any of us could 
say that the statues too are just as much votive 
offerings belonging to the gods, that is, the statues 
which stand in gods’ sanctuaries; and one may see 
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1 J.e., the private ones as contrasted with those set up by 
the state. 

2 On the coast of Asia Minor north-west of Smyrna. The 
man of Cymé was Aristodicus, the nestlings were sparrows ; 
ef. Herodotus 1. 159. 
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many of them inscribed to that effect; for instance, 
“ So-and-so set up a statue of himself (or of his father, 
or of his son) as dedicate to a god ” (whatever god it 
might be). Hence, if one removes the name of the 
person so honoured from any of the other dedications 
and inscribes the name of a different person, are we to 
say that the person now in question is alone not 
guilty of impiety? Apollo would not allow, as you 
know, the man of Cymé2 to remove the nestlings 
from his precinct,saying that they were his suppliants. 

Moreover, the arguments by which some persons 
will attempt to make the practice appear more con- 
sistent with honour will prove it to be in every way 
less creditable: for instance, when they say that it 
it is the very old statues that they misuse and that 
some of them also bear no inscriptions. Well, if one 
were inclined to concede to them that this is the 
case, I should not make the obvious retort, that, 
after all, I am at present speaking about those which 
do bear inscriptions; on the contrary, I maintain 
that they have no right to touch those others either. 
As for my reasons, just consider, men of Rhodes, 
what the motive was which in all probability led in 
certain cases to the statues being set up uninscribed. 
For it is not reasonable to suppose that the man who 
set them up merely overlooked this matter, or hesi- 
tated to inscribe the names, or wanted to save the 
expense of an inscription; for there was no expense. 
There remains, consequently, one of two possible 
reasons: in the case of some, since they were very 
great men indeed and in very truth heroes, it was 
considered unnecessary to add an inscription, in the 
thought that the statues would be recognized by 
everybody and because it was believed that, on 
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du qv Siror” ody airtay. obxoby Kab map’ dpey 
ovK advvatov elvat Twas ToLovTous. oloy ody 
éorw ‘Hpaxréovs 7 TAnroA€pov pep’ «izety 7 
tav ‘HAtov maidev TOS dvopidvra duddvar ™® 
del, xpnoT@ pev avopi Kal tyhs a€iw: mdvtes 
yap €otwaav, ods % mods Oepareder, Tovoérot, 
1 76 added by Cohoon. 
2 rovodrov added by Capps. 





1 That is, at the time when the statues were set up. 

2 Perhaps the Heraeles—Aleacus of Diodorus Siculus, 1, 14. 

3 See Vol. IL, page 371, note 1. 

4 Pausanias (1, 42. 3) refers to it. He says that at Thebes 
in Egypt there was a seated statue which most people ealled a 
Memnon, but the Thebans themselves maintained that it 
represented Phamenophes, a Theban. Others said it repre- 
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account of the surpassing glory then! attaching to 
these men, their names would remain for all future 
time ; or else because the persons honoured, being the 
sons of certain demi-gods or even of gods, had later 
through lapse of time been forgotten, For it is not the 
custom to put inscriptions on the statues of the gods, 
so that I rather expect that some of the others, too, 
are in this class. In Thebes, for example, a certain 
Alcaeus 2 has a statue which they say is a Heracles 
and was formerly so called ; and among the Athenians 
there is an image of a boy who was an initiate in the 
mysteries at Eleusis and it bears no inscription; he, 
too, they say, is a Heracles. And in various other 
places I know of many statues, some of which repre- 
sent demi-gods and others heroes, as, for example, 
Achilles, Sarpedon,? Theseus, which for this reason 
had not been inscribed from the first; and they say 
there is in Egypt a colossal statue of Memnon 
similarly uninscribed.4 But in the case of some of 
them their glory has remained and time has guarded 
their fame; but for some reason this did not happen 
in the case of all of them. Therefore, among you 
also it is not impossible that there are some like these. 
So you might, for instance, be giving a statue of 
Heracles, or, let us say, of Tlepolemus,’ or of one of the 
children of Helius,® to So-and-so, no doubt an excellent 
man and deserving of honour. For even supposing 
all are such whose favour the city seeks to win—and 


sented Sesostris. After Cambyses cut the statue in two, the 
lower part, which remained on its base, emitted a musical sound 
at sunrise. 
5 Son of Heracles and King of Argos. Stain by Sarpedon. 
® The Sun-god, the son of Hyperion and Thea, worshipped 
in many parts of Greece and especially in Rhodes; see 
§ 86, note 1. One of his sons was Phaethon, 
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1 8é added by Reiske. 
2 $a ro Casaubon: det M, 8 7@ UB. 


1 For example, in Athens graves which lay in a cireumscribed 
portion of the Outer Ceramicus could be assumed to hold the 
bones of soldiers who had died in war or of statesmen who had 
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we may well pray that they may all be good men, and 
especially your rulers—yet they are not the equals 
of those great men of the past. How could they be? 
Not even the men themselves would maintain that 
they are only a little inferior to them; nay, they 
would actually be afraid to make any such claim. 
Does it seem to you from the arguments which have 
been advanced that you should choose to begin with 
those statues—I mean with those which have no 
inscription—and extend the practice to all, or that 
you should very decidedly spare all of that kind? 

And yet, after all, this plea of ignorance and of 
antiquity is about the same as if a person should say 
that those who rifle the very old tombs do no wrong, 
on the ground that no one of the dead is related 
to them and we do not even know who they are. 
No, the tomb is rather an indication, not of its 
occupant’s excellence, but of his affluence; nor can 
we say of those who rest in sepulchres that they were 
good men, except where there is evidence in a par- 
ticular case that the person had received burial by 
the state,! just as I suppose happened to those men 
inasense. But the statue is given for distinguished 
achievement and because a man was in his day 
regarded as noble. For that no one of these men 
was given a statue who had been convicted of theft 
or adultery is perfectly clear; nor was the award 
made for ordinary performances, but for the very 
greatest possible deeds. . 

Again, because men such as these also share in 
a sort of divine power and purpose, one might say, I 
wish to tell of an incident that happened in the case 
been honoured by the state; cf. Thucydides 2. 34.°5 and 
Judeich, Topographie von Athen,? pages 400 ff. 
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1 xptvavtas Selden: xpivovras M, xptvovros UB. 
p p P 





1 Pausanias (6. 11) says that Theagenes showed quite 
unusual strength even as a boy, for when he was only nine 
years old, on his way home from school one day he took the 
bronze statue of one of the gods which was standing in the 
market-place and earried it home on his shoulder. As an 
athlete he was said to have won 1,400 crowns in all. 
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of a statue. Theagenes was a Thasian athlete.! 
He was thought to surpass in physical strength the 
men of his own day, and in addition to many other 
triumphs had won the victor’s crown three times at 
Olympia. And when he gave up competing and 
returned to his native city, thenceforth, though his 
body was past its prime, he was a man inferior to 
none in the affairs of his country, but was, so far as 
a man may be, a most excellent citizen. Vor that 
reason, probably, he incurred the enmity of one of 
the politicians. And although while he lived, the 
other man merely envied him, yet after the death 
of Theagenes the other committed a most senseless 
and impious act; for under cover of night he would 
scourge the man’s statue, which had been erected in 
the centre of the city. Consequently, whether by 
accident 2 or because some divinity was incensed at 
him, the statue at one time moved from its base 
and, following the lash back, slew the man. And 
since there was a law which required, in case any 
inanimate object should fall upon a person and cause 
his death, that they should first give it a trial and 
then sink it in the sea,’ the relatives of the dead man 
got judgment against the statue and sank it in the 
sea. And then, when a most grievous pestilence 
broke out, so they say, and the people of Thasos, 
being unable in any way to get rid of the plague, 
finally consulted the oracle, the god announced to 


2 Apparently the lash became entwined about the statue so 
that when the man jerked to free it, he pulled the statue over. 

3 Like Draco’s law in Athens, according to Pausanias,l.c. Cf. 
Eusebius (Praeparatio Evangelica 5. 34) who quotes the exact 
words from Oenomaus, who probably got them from Calli- 
machus’ Tept dydvwv (On Contests); Favorinus in Dio 37. 
20 ff.; Lucian, Assembly of the Gods 12. 
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* xatednAvborew Cobet: eAnAvbdrww. 


2 évex’, d\Aa rovtov Cohoon: évexa roto. 


1 See ‘Pausanias 6. nae 8, where only the following verse is 
eredited to the oracle, 





“Ye have cast out forgotten Theagenes, your great one.’ 
cayévny 8 dprynatov adjxare Tov péyav Hpewv. 


Pausanias goes on to say that certain fishermen caught the 
statue in their net while fishing. 
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them that they should “ restore the exiles.””. When 
all who were in exile had returned and no im- 
provement came, and the Thasians consulted the 
god again, the story is that the Pythian priestess 
gave them the following reply: 


“* Him that did fall in the ocean’s deep sands you 
now have forgotten, 
Even Theagenes staunch, victor in myriad games.”’+ 


These lines make it evident both that the oracle was 
not delivered in the first place for the exiles’ sake 
but for Theagenes’, and also that what afterwards 
happened ? had been due to no other cause. 

And let no one interrupt and say: 

“What of it? Do we make away with our statues 
or throw them aside?” 

No, but you are dishonouring the men whose 
statues they are and you are robbing their rightful 
owners, just as the god felt on the occasion to which 
we refer, since it is not reasonable to suppose that it 
was the image of bronze about which he was troubled. 
Do not, therefore, think that, although the god was 
so indignant at the insult shown to the Thasian, no 
one of those who have been honoured in your city 
is dear to Heaven or that none is a hero. 

Neither can we be so sure, moreover, that Such 
treatment might not be brought about by some 
persons through hatred, I mean "if it so happens that 
one of your chief magistratcs has a grudge against any 
of his predecessors. You have heard how the Thea- 
genes incident, at any rate, grew out of political envy 
and jealousy. For even if they urge that now they 


2 The outbreak of the plague. 
103 
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SS 140-142, 
is. of the atparnyas; ef § 133. 
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follow this practice only in the case of the old statucs, 
yet as time goes on, just as ever happens in the case 
of all bad habits, this one too will of necessity grow 
worse and worse.!_ The reason is that it is utterly 
impossible to call the culprit to account because the 
whole business from first to last lies in his? hands. 

“Yes, by heavens,” you say, ‘“ but the kinsmen 
will certainly put a stop to it.”’ 

Well then, if the kinsmen happen to be absent or 
to have had no knowledge of the matter, what do we 
propose to do when they do learn of it? Will it be 
necessary to chisel out again the man’s name which 
someone has been in a hurry to insert? 

Again, since this practice is quite improper, or 
impious rather, it would be less of an outrage if it 
were not done under the pretext which some offer 
by way of excusing the city. For everybody con- 
siders it a greater disgrace to do for money any- 
thing whatsoever that is in other respects disgraceful, 
than to do it for any other reason. So when they put 
forward as a plea the cost and the necessity of going 
to heavy expense if you shall ever undertake to make 
another lot of statues, and thus seek to condone 
the practice, it is clear that they make the reproach 
all the worse, since men are going to think that you 
are doing a wrong thing for the sake of money, and 
that too although you are rich, richer than the people 
of any other Hellenic state. 

And yet why, pray, did not something like this 
happen in the time of your ancestors, seeing that 
they had no more wealth than you now possess? 
For you must not suppose that anyone is unaware 
that your island has not deteriorated, that you draw 
revenue from Caria and a part of Lycia and possess 
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1 dyariferat Dindorf: dvariMevrat. 
2 s@v added by Wilamowitz. 





1 According to Kromayer (Philologus N.F., X, p. 479 f.) 
the first two numbers are too high. In the year 42 B.c. the 
Rhodians could find only 33 ships with which to meet Cassius’ 
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tribute-paying cities, that large sums of money are 
continually being entrusted to your commonwealth 
by many men, and that none of the earlier de- 
positors has withdrawn anything. 

Yurthermore, you will not claim that you have 
heavier expenses than had the men of those earlier 
times, since in that period there were expenditures 
for every purpose for which they are made now—for 
their national assemblies, sacred processions, religious 
rites, fortifieations, jury service, and for the council. 
But in these days the heaviest outlays of those borne 
in earlier times do not exist. For instanee, their 
expenditures for war, seeing that they were almost 
continually at war and rarely, if ever, had a respite, 
are, in my opinion, not to be brought into comparison 
with those which are made in times of peace. In- 
deed, it was not the same thing at all to send out 
an expedition of one hundred ships or even more, 
and again, one of seventy and then a third of thirty 
others,! and then sometimes not to disband this 
expedition for three or four years; or for war- 
ships to sail continuously, not merely across to 
Cyprus and Cilicia, but sometimes to Egypt and at 
other times to the Black Sea and finally on the Ocean 
itself, or to keep mercenary soldiers to garrison the 
forts and the eountry—it is not possible to compare 
al] that with what may now be seen in our time, 
when you appear with merely one or two undecked 
ships every year at Corinth. I say all this, not by 
way of reproaching you, nor to show that you are 
inferior to your ancestors; for it is not because 
you are unable to match their deeds, but because the 


80. He says that they never sent more than 20 ships to help 
the Romans. See also § 113, 
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GAN 6tu Katpds obK ear. THY TovodTwY, ev eipHvn 
Sidyere. 87jAov yap ws Kaxelvor! pGAdov €Bov- 
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pew, aGdAd Tor ayoAW ytyverat Kal Kar’ dAtyov 
Kal omnvixa tis BovAerat: tore S€ ovK Fv avra 
pH éoravar. Kal viv pev td’ tua@v dSoxiuacbnad- 
preva. olxodSopeitar, Tore Sé dad TOV ToAepiwv. 
elev? od Tolvwy ovd€é TOUTO éorw elmrety wes metovas 
rysdre: To yap mos abro Sndoi raév é& é éxetvou 
Tob xpovou etpeveny dvdpudvrenv. xepis 8é 
TouTou Tis av elmo. TAEtous elvat Tods viv dtAoTL- 
uu OR mept THY mohu ; 

N} Aée, dvd-yreny yap hpets éxopev tods Hye- 
poovas TyLay dmrayras. 

Ti &; odyt Kai "A@nvaion cat Aaxedaydrror 
kal Bufdvrioe Kxat MuriAnvator rods adrods 
tovtous Oepamevouvow; GAN duws Grav dd€y 
Twa orfjoae xadxoir, iordot Kal ris eis tobro 
Samdvys ev7ropobow. Kat pe 78) Tivos jKovea 
‘Podiov A€yovros: odx Spoua, TO. exetvey Kal Ta, 
qperepa. tots pev yap podvoy vrapyew Tv 


1 edxetvor Pflugk: éxetvor. 
5 lacey Sees 
6 Reiske: 4. 





1 ‘The Roman provincial governors. 
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occasion for such things is past, that you live in uninter- 
rupted peace. For it is clear that they too would have 
preferred to keep out of danger, and that their object 
in exerting themselves was in order to win security 
in the end. The point I am making, however, is 
that their scale of expenditures was not on as low a 
level as yours. To pass over the other items, such 
as your shipyards, the arms and armour, the war 
engines, the mere upkeep of the walls, to which I 
just made reference, as they are now kept up in your 
time, is assuredly not comparable. For if one does 
suppose that there is no difference in the care given 
to them, yet, you see, they are kept in shape 
in a leisurely fashion, a little at a time, and whenever 
a magistrate so desires; but in former times they had 
tobe kept standing. And while now they are built to 
be tested by yourselves, then they were to be tested 
by the enemy. So much for that. Well then, 
neither can it be said that the persons you honour are 
more numerous; for the mere number of the statues 
standing which date from that time reveals the truth. 
And apart from that, who would say that those who 
are zealous to serve the state are now more numerous 
than then? 

Oh yes! you may say, “but we simply must 
honour the commanders! who rule over us, one 
and all.” 

What of it? Do not also the Athenians, Spartans, 
Byzantines, and Mytilenaeans pay court to these 
same? But nevertheless, whenever they decide to 
set up in bronze one of these, they do so, and they 
manage to find the cost. Indeed I once heard 
a certain Rhodian remark—‘‘ The position of those 
people is not comparable to ours. For all that they, 
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éAcvBepiav diya "AOnvaiwr, Kal Tovrous dé pndev 
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Tuyxdvovow, aAN’ dua kai TH Sudvouay TH dperépav 
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TS TONews oporoyotyras obK eiKos av drohoyt- 
Ceobat 70 Tijs damdvys. od ydp ToL ToooUrw dua 
Tobro mAclovs Tyre TOY dGAAwy Gow mAclova 
Kacey KexTnode. 

Kat piv rev ye adtoxparopwyr Kai viv trovetabe 
eixdvas, Kal T@v GAAwy dé Tov én’ akidparos. 
ovde yap buds AédAnbev as | oddev éore TO tobrov 
ioraofat TOV TpoTrov. iy ouv Tivas Tuponre 
Aounov, oUTws aloypov rab dvdgvov bpav adray 
épyov Stanpdrreobe; ei pev yap dmaow opolws 
mpooe pepcabe diya ta&v adroxparépwv, odK av 
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iorate’ Wore toils dAAots elvar davepdv ex ToUTWY 


* ravrys and ripqs added by Capps, ef. schol. in U ouvefa- 
kovoréov tyups, and superscript in T rips SyAovert. etxdvos 
Wilamowitz. 

2 76 Reiske: rod. 
3 adtods Selden: adrod. 


1 That is, to the really important Romans whom the 


Rhodians wish to honour. 
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the Athenians excepted, possess is liberty and the 
Athenians have no great possessions either; but 
our city is the envy of all because it is the most 
prosperous, and consequently it needs a greater 
number of loyal] friends. Furthermore, none of the 
Romans particularly cares to have a statue among 
those peoples, but they do not despise that honour 
here.” 

All this is true, and that is all the more reason why 
you should give up that practice. For we may reason- 
ably assume that those who put any value upon having 
this honour in your city do not overlook the manner 
in which they get it, but at the same time take into 
consideration also the spirit in which you give it; and 
on the other hand, it would not be reasonable to 
assume that those who acknowledge that the wealth 
of their city arouses envy should take into account 
the matter of the expense. For assuredly you do 
not because of that consideration honour a greater 
number than do the other states in proportion to 
the relatively greater wealth which you possess. 

And besides, even at this moment you are having 
statues made of the emperors and of other men 
also who are of high rank. For even you must have 
noticed that to be set up in your present way means 
nothing! Whom, then, do you think of honouring 
in the future that you continue a practice so shame- 
ful and so unworthy of your own selves? I ask this 
because, if you were treating everybody alike with 
the exception of the emperors, you would not be 
shown up as you are being at present. But as it is, 
there are persons for whom you do set up statues of 
themselves ; consequently from these cases you make 
it evident to all the others that you are not really 
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Kabddou 8é «& tore ott pndev dort Ta&Vv ToLlovTwY 

i x / ” 3 A A ‘ / 
péya pndé Tipoy dAdws, ei 7) Tapa Tods SiddvTas, 
eav S:ddow ws Towobrov dv8. ef 5é ra&v évTwy 
oe nn é ¢ La A nw , #: ve 
6 7 dy Oédn Tis padiws Kal TH TUYdVTL TapéexoLeEV, 
Taxd ddgeu Tod padevos déwov. Sid robro oepvo- 
TEpov €oTt TO map’ bpiv KAn Ova 8 eis mpoedpiav 
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1 pndeév dv Post: pndéva. 

2 eit’ ody added by Post, d by Selden. 

3 4 Casaubon: ef UB, om. M. 4 dv added by Pflugk. 

5 xepdaivere Casaubon: xepdavetre UBT, xepdavetrac M. 

® éy added by Capps, as in § 142. Cohoon would add 8 
after ws. 7 wapéxoey Pflugk : wapéyecv. 

8 ap” bptv cAnOivac Emperius : «AnOAvae map’ érépors. 
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honouring them. And if these persons are com- 
moners and could have rendered no service at 
all, what motive have you for this unseemly con- 
duct? What is your object in courting the favour 
of those persons, and that too when it is possible for 
you to show your solicitude for them in other ways ? 
For the fact is that for the commoners several 
gifts of friendship and lavish entertainment were 
sufficient ; and if a person is of higher rank a simple 
decree in addition was enough, whether indeed he 
was invited to dine in the city hall or to take a seat of 
honour. For as things are, you give the impression 
that you are doing what ship-captains do whose 
vessels are heavily laden and consequently in danger 
of foundering—jettisoning your statues ! 

But come, consider: if anyone told you that it was 
better after all to sell the most of them in order to 
be well supplied with funds, you could not possibly 
help considering the speaker a base slavish sort of man. 
Yet this is just what you are doing now; for what 
a statue would cost to make is just so much gain 
for you; except that you are selling them to your- 
selves and not for export, just as you deport to 
foreign parts, I presume, your vilest slaves. But 
in general, you well know that there is nothing 
great or valuable in such gifts anyhow, except as it 
is in the givers—if they give it for what it is. But 
if a man makes a present from his own property 
of whatever any person wants, giving it care- 
lessly and to any person that comes along, soon the 
gift will be looked upon as utterly valueless. For 
this reason it is a matter of greater pride to the 
recipient to be invited to a seat of honour just once 
in your city than to get a statue clsewhere. And a 
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1 a@y added by Arnim. 
pydév’ Budé: pydév UM, pydéva B. 





1 This emperor was Nero, See Dio Cassius 63. 14; Sueto- 
nius, Life of Nero 24. 
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resolution of commendation voted by you from your 
seats in the assembly is a splendid distinction; but 
other peoples, even if they burst their lungs with 
cheering, seem not to show honour enough, 

You doubtless know that the Olympian crown is 
of olive leaves, and yet this honour many people 
have preferred to life itself, not because there is 
anything wonderful about the olive that grows 
there, but because it is not given carelessly or for 
slight achievement. This explains why very recently, 
in our own time, one of the emperors, as you know, 
was so taken with this practice and was so eager to 
win the victory there that he actually competed at 
the Elean festival and considered this the height of 
happiness. But if it had been their custom to crown 
allthe potentates that came to the spectacle, what 
emulation would the crown any longer have aroused , 
and what sort of glory would it have won? On the_ 
contrary, they say that the Eleans do not even open 
the letters written by those who would recommend 
a particular athlete,? unti] he has competed. And 
this has never brought upon them any risk of harm, 
but, on the contrary, honour and applause, because 
they are considered worthy to supervise the games. 
For you must not suppose that the Romans are so 
stupid and ignorant as to choose that none of their 
subjects should be independent or honourable but 
would rather rule over slaves, 

Then again, whereas the Eleans, who are not 
superior in other respects to any of the other Pelo- 
ponnesians, put so high a value upon their own 
position, are you Rhodians so afraid of all your 

2 Casaubon thinks that some of the emperors would at times 


recommend an athlete, while Reiske thinks that other Romans 
in high position also did it. 115 
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114 dovAevovtas 7} rods ev Alydatw Kat Aubin. ro 

4 droBadety Selden: doBddrev. 





1 At the time when Dio was speaking, whenever that was, 
Rhodes seems to have been a civitas libera et foederata, but in 
danger of losing that position. 

27. G. xii, No. 58, says that Hermagoras, son of 

Phaenippus, as a prytanist gave expression to the edvoa 
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casual visitors that you think if you fail to set 
up some one person in bronze, you will lose your 
freedom?! But if your freedom is in so pre- 
carious a state that it can be stripped from you on 
any petty pretext, it would in every way be better 
for you to be slaves forthwith. So too when men’s 
bodies are so dangerously il] that there is no longer 
hope for their recovery, death is better than life. 
Why, if your long-standing loyalty and good will? 
toward that people, and your having shared with 
them every fortune, are unable to give your state 
security, nor yet the subjugation of Mithridates or 
of Antiochus, nor the eommand of the sea which 
you have delivered over to them at the cost of so 
many dangers and hardships, nor the vows of friend- 
ship taken so many years ago, nor the tablets which 
up to the present time have stood at the very side 
of your statue of Zeus, nor your mighty 4 fleet, whieh 
has shared in their battles as far as the Ocean’s 
edge, nor finally, the capture of your city 5 endured 
for their sake, yet if you omit to flatter ignobly 
this man and that man, all these things have come 
to naught—if this is your condition, so that you are 
always expecting some outburst of wrath or hatred, 
then your position is extremely wretched and rests 
upon no firm foundation. And I, for my part, would 
say, even at the risk of angering you, that slaves in 
the interior of Phrygia, and those in Egypt and 
Libya, fare better than yourselves. For it is less 


(good will) and ziors (loyalty) of the state of Rhodes to Titus 
and his house, and to the senate and Roman people. 
5 On these the treaty between Rome and Rhodes would be 
recorded. 
4 See § 103 and note. 
5 By Cassius in 42 B.c. See note on the Chariot § 86. 
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1 ovrws Wilamowitz: ows. 


2 xairor Capps: xal. 
3 Fxovod 7 Valesius : qKovcare. 
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shameful that a man who is unknown and thought to 
be utterly without desert should resort to any and 
every expedient ; but that a people so distinguished 
as yourselves and so admired throughout the world 
should be constrained like low-bred curs to fawn 
upon every passer-by, is scandalous. 

Come then, tell me this: Suppose that it should 
be necessary to honour all the world in this fashion 
and that we should assume the city to be in desperate 
financial straits, how much better it would be to send 
the simple decree in which the statue is voted to each 
man so honoured, in order that, if he chooses, he 
may set it up at his own expense! 

“Good heavens!’’ you exclaim, “ but it would 
be a disgrace if we are to admit such straightened 
circumstances, and beneath the dignity of the 
people of Rhodes!” 

And yet what person in his right mind would not 
prefer to be thought poor rather than unprincipled? 
Or does the present situation seem to you in a less 
degree disgraceful than any other—that a person 
is able to describe your statues in the same way as 
your houses, saying that this one used to belong to 
So-and-so but that now it has come into the hands 
of So-and-so; and when the present owner dies it 
will in turn belong to whoever has inherited it—or 
who buys it? And yet it is not possible for any 
right-minded man to transfer the ownership of a 
statue as he does that of a house. 

Well, I once heard a man make an off-hand remark 
to the effect that there are other peoples also where 
one can see this practice being carried on ; and again, 
another man, who said that even in Athens many 
things are done now which any one, not without 
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Ayer Taira, Kat Sexvds ovK dvrTas agious | Tous 
evotcodvras Tis mOAEws OVE Tijs S0éns, Hv ot 
mpoTepov yevdpevoe KatéAurov, 7) Kabddov Tiv 
‘EAAdba ededv eis 6 méntwKev, 6Tayv Totatra 
: 
mparrwow ot ypovov Tia Sdéavres adris mpoeard- 
vat, KaAds avrov Hyodpae Aye: €t 8’ 6TL mpoo- 
Kel pnd das under péya dpovety pyd’ exetvwv 


1 os Post: és 





1 Ch. Philostratus, ae of Apollonius of Tyana 8.7: robs 
’Odupttous Kai Tas Towdode emevuptas €evro (’A@nvator). 

2 On this meaning of. edxepis, the opposite of Sucxepis 
‘finical’, ‘fastidious’, ‘ particular’, see Shorey Classe 
Philology XV (1917), p. 308, and cf. Arist. Eth, Bud, 1221 b 2 
and Hist. Anim. 595 a 18: is edxepéararov mpos m&cav Tpodiy 
com. The glutton and the pig are typical of this quality, 
and Dio obviously so characterizes this poet. 

3 Pausanias (1. 21. 1) says: ‘“ The Athenians have statues 
of their writers of Tragedy and of Comedy sect up in their 
theatre, mostly mediocrities, for except Menander, there is 
no writer of Comedy of outstanding ability.” The inscribed 
basis of Menander’s statue, found in the theatre, is extant: 
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justice, could censure, these being not confined to 
ordinary matters, but having to do even with the 
conferring of honours. ‘‘ Why, they have conferred 
the title of ‘ Olympian 1,’ she alleged, upon a certain 
person he named, “ though he was not an Athenian 
by birth, but a Phoenician fellow who eame, not 
from Tyre or Sidon, but from some obscure village 
or from the interior, a man, what is more, who 
has his arms depilated and wears stays”; and he 
added that another, whom he also named, that very 
slovenly? poet, who once gave a recital here in 
Rhodes too, they not only have set up in bronze, 
but even placed his statue next to that of Menander.3 
Those who disparage their city and the inscrip- 
tion on the statue of Nicanor are accustomed to 
say that it actually bought Salamis for them.4 But 
I, for my part, if any one makes these statements 
either to reproach the Athenians and to show 
that its present inhabitants are not worthy of it or 
of the glory which the Athenians of old bequeathed 
to them, or to express in a general way a feeling 
of commiseration for Hellas, that she has fallen to 
so low an estate, when such acts are committed by a 
people who for a time were regarded as the foremost 
of the raee, I believe he is right; but if it is his 
thought that you also should be lacking in pride 


I.G. II, 3777. Friedlander (Sittengeschichte Roms, Vol. 3, 
p. 224) says that this poet may have been Q. Pompeius Capito, 
who also appeared as an improvisator. 

4 Pausanias (2. 8. 6) says that Aratus of Sicyon (not Nicanor) 
persuaded Diogenes, Macedonian commandant of the Peiracus, 
Munychia, Salamis, and Sunium, to surrender them for 150 
talents, and that of this sum he himself contributed one sixth 
for the Athenians. Nicanor of Stageira, a friend of Cassander, 
captured the Peiraeus in 319 B.c. 
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Kpeirrov, ouK exo 7H drrepBodny Tis dvaroy- 
alas eiveiv Tob Taira Aéyovros. od yap ov 
tpémov 7a Karas rap’ érépows yuyvopeva mow 
€Bos éari réyew Cndrov Kai mpotpomis evexev, 
opoiws Kav datdAdv 7 mparrntra: map’ dAdos, 
Set Tobro pynpovedew, More payretobat, robvavriov 
dé Umeép Tob puddgacbat Kat it) Aabety els Tt 
Tovobrov epmecovras. Kal yap et pev émawvav 
Tis exeivous tabra eAeye Kal pdev Xelpovos 
dd€ns amodaivwy eémirvyxdvovras, jv pev dv 
Srroubev <d7Oys, paMov bé dvardys" may Kard. 
ye THY éavrob yapny od + mapeixe Twa apoppiyy 
rots dpaprdvew Bovdopevors. « 8 as. atoxpa 
Kal dveidn mavres atta mpodéepovor Kat odfels 
av €izroe Tov éeyxwmpwalovTwv TY TOA ToLobTov 
ovdéy, dAX’ yrou BAacdypav tis 7) xabamrdj.evos 
dAws Kat émumdnrrewy, mavrehais edi Oys | 0? 
dua, THv TowvTwv buds mpotpémew SoKav ware 
aperciv tv map adrots: Kabdmep «lt tis 
BOAT HY mreiBoov ameumety Kat mpoeobar TOV OTé- 
pavov dpyupio A€yot | mpos avrdv: Ody opas 
éxelvov Tov Tapaxwproavra 70 god pacti- 
youpevov; i vi Ata. el tts Tay droKpITOV Te 2 
decxvds Tos exmintovtas* Kal aupirTopevous 


* od added by Capps. 

2 6 added by Reiske. 

3 su added by Arnim. 

4 éxminrovras Reiske: éxel almrovras. 





1 Referring again to Athens. 
2 It’s seourging for you too if you drop out. 
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and should be no better than they, then I am unable 
to characterize the utter lack of fine feeling shown 
by the speaker. For as it is the custom of all ices | 
to recount the admirable institutions and practices 
which are found among other peoples for the purpose | 
of encouraging eager emulation of them, we should | 
not in the same way mention any bad practice that \ 
is current elsewhere for the sake of encouraging 
imitation of it, but, on the contrary, only in order 
that one’s people may be on their guard against it 
and may not fall unawares into that sort of thing. J 
Indeed if a man were in fact reciting any such 
things by way of praising that other people and 
of showing that they enjoyed a reputation no whit 
worse on that account, he must surely be reckoned 
a simple, or rather a reckless, person; but yet 
according to his own opinion he was not offering 
any incentive to those wishing to do wrong. But 
if all men cite these practices as a shame and a 
reproach and not one of those who eulogize the 
city} would mention any such thing, but only a 
person who wanted either to slander or in some 
other way to criticize and assail it, that man is an utter 
simpleton who thinks that by such means he could 
induce you to abandon your own customs. It is just™] 
as if a person, in trying to persuade an athlete to 
give up and forego the crown for the price of a 
piece of silver, should say to him: ‘ Do you not see 
yonder man, the one who is being scourged, just 
in front of you, because he dropped out of the 
contest? ”’2 Or, by heavens, just as if a man should 
point out to one of the actors several who were being 
hissed off the stage, and should offer this sort of 
encouragement: “See to it that you also pay no 
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- 1, Tapaberypa Emperius: rapadelypara. 


2 wepitas vperépous Capps, cf, Pollux 8. 136, and Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge* 134, 1.8 and | note ; pé pos dperepov. 
ef 3’ obv W yttenbach : ei yodv M, Hyouv B, jy’ odv U. 
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attention to your part, but go through the perform 
ance the way they did.’’ And now those whom we 
have just described are to all intents and purposes 
saying to you: ‘“‘ Do you not see how the Athenians 
are disgracing themselves, how they are getting a 
bad name, how they are an example to all the 
world of baseness and of the kind of insolence with 
which they outrage their own country? ” 

And yet, let me ask, shall anyone class the 
Athenians as your rivals, as these persons demand, 
or rather—and this is in every way better and fairer— 
hold both them and the Spartans and all others 
like them to be your co-partners, or you theirs? 
But it is not sensible to imitate your rivals when they 
err, but on the contrary to endeavour so much the 
more to do right yourselves, in order that you may 
be found superior to them in every respect and ever 
win credit, not enly on account of their demerits, 
but also on account of your own virtue; nor should 
you copy your friends and relatives, but should try 
to check them if possible, or, if you do copy them, 
should by the merit of your own conduct try to 
minimize their shortcomings. 

Moreover, if you were no whit superior to the Ath- 
enians in other respects, perhaps you would not find 
it necessary to feel any jealousy of them in this one 
matter and to consider how you might have a reputa- 
tion better than theirs. But as matters now stand, 
there is no practice current in Athens which would 
not cause any man to feel ashamed. Jor instance, 
in regard to the gladiatorial shows the Athenians 
have so zealously cmulated the Corinthians, or rather, 


4 Se. Reiske: det. 
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peGAdov ® drrepBeBAjxace Th KaKodarpovig KQKEL~ 
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4 7 * ’ v4 3 s oe 3 €. 
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vatepov, Sdfav Se ryAicadryny exovrTa RAiKys 
ovdeis ex mdvu moAdoG TeTvynKEV, dLoAoyoU- 
evoy dé pdvov padioTra peta’ rods apxalous 
> , 4 ~ , a 
akodovdws BeBuwkévar cols Adyois, Karadurelv 
Thy moAw Kal padAdrov éddofa siarpiBew dAda- 
/ a £ # > > > bal € al ” Ps) 
xoae tis “EAAddos. add’ ode ay dyets, avdpes 
“Pédi01, Towwodrov odfev dopetvaite, map’ ols 
1 yéver pev dvra Capps, évra pév yéver Emperius: peéy dvta 
yéver. 





1 Aceording to Curtius (Leloponnesus 2. 527) Dio is here 
referring to a rocky depression at the foot of a hill east of the 
new town. This depression was enlarged by the Corinthians 
to form an amphitheatre, which one eould not see until he came 
to the very erest. Friedliinder, however, thinks that Dio 
refers here to the natural depression before it was made into 
an amphitheatre. Otherwise he would have deseribed it 
differently because it is ealled a splendid structure in the 4th 
century A.D. See Harold North Fowler, Vol. I of the American 
School at Athens Corinth series, chapter “‘ Topography ’’. 
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have so surpassed both them and all others in their 
mad infatuation, that whereas the Corinthians watch 
these combats outside the city in a glen, a place 
that is able to hold a crowd but otherwise is dirty 
and such that no one would even bury there any 
freeborn citizen, the Athenians look on at this 
fine spectacle in their theatre under the very walls 
of the Acropolis, in the place where they bring their 
Dionysus into the orchestra and stand him up,” so 
that often a fighter is slaughtered among the very 
seats in which the Hierophant and the other priests 
must sit. And the philosopher? who spoke about 
this matter and rebuked them they refused to obey 
and did not even applaud ; on the contrary, they were 
so incensed that, although in blood he was inferior 
to no Roman, but enjoyed a reputation greater than 
any one man has attained for generations, and was 
admittedly the only man who since the time of the 
ancients had lived most nearly in conformity with 
reason, this man was forced to leave the city and pre- 
ferred to go and live somewhere else in Greece. But 
you, O men of Rhodes, would not tolerate any such 
thing as that, since among you there is a law which 


2 At the City Dionysia a statue of the god was escorted by 
the é¢yBo. from the Dipylon Gate and placed in the orchestra 
of the theatre. See I.G.I, 1. 11. 

® In a note on Philostratus, op. cii. 4. 32, where Apollonius 
is represented as saying od 3, Avdvuce, pera Totodrov alpa és 70 
Géarpov goirds; Valesius offered reasons for believing that 
the philosopher here referred to was Apollonius of Tyana. 
The description given above fits Apollonius except that he 
appears to be a Roman. Consequently it is now generally 
believed that this philosopher was Musonius Rufus, whom Dio, 
owing to his admiration of the man whom he knew personally, 
praised so highly. Did not Musonius Rufus convert Dio to a 
belief in philosophy ? 
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1 erepvyoOnv Empcrius: trepryobny. 
2 ava added by Capps, ad7@v apapripara Arnim, 
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prescribes that the executioner must never enter 
the city. 

What, then, was my object in mentioning this? 
Not, I assure you, any desire to abuse the Athenians ; 
for, on the contrary, all decent men instinctively feel 
pity for them; it was rather in order that you might 
know that from this time on your reckoning is not 
with them but with your own selves and with all 
others who are sober-minded. And yet everything 
that might be said in criticism of the Athenians or 
of the Spartans or any other peoples among whom 
are found other practices which are bad and due to 
gross carelessness, will reinforce my argument; for 
in the matter of statues you can find no such abuse 
among them as prevails here; must we not, therefore, 
of necessity conclude that this particular form of 
wrongdoing, which is not practiced even among those 
we have mentioned who are utterly lost to shame, 
is beyond all exaggeration monstrous ? 4 

And this characterization becomes still more con- 
vineing if some few details of what happens in con- 
nection with the honours you grant are brought 
into comparison by themselves. If, for instance, 
it is considered an outrage to place any man of the 
present day beside any of the ancients, how much 
more of an outrage is it to deprive, as you are doing, 
an ancient of his honour for the purpose of bestowing 
it upon another? And if the inscribing of one 
person’s name over that of another and a much 
inferior person brings so great condemnation, com- 
pletely to erase and remove the name of the better 
man, if it so happens—in what sort of light do yor 
think this act appears? 

1 Cf. § 75 and note. 
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1 sods Emperius: xatrot. 
2 éf” adrois Reiske : én’ adrois. 





1 At some period between 70 and 60 B.c. the Caunians, who 
had been made tributary to Rhodes by Sulla in punishment 
for their part in the massacre of Italians in Asia Minor in 88 
on orders by Mithridates, appealed to the Roman senate to be 
allowed to pay tribute to Rome rather than to Rhodes; see 
Cieero, Ad Quintum fratrem 1, 1, 11. 33. This passage in Dio 
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Moreover, if anyone says that you are no better 
than the Caunians1 or Myndians,? you will be very 
angry and think that he is slandering your city; 
how, then, could any man any longer bring forward 
before you in defence of any practice prevalent 
among you the argument that that very thing is 
done by those other peoples also? It is just as if a 
person thought that you ought to demolish your 
own walls, or let them lie when they fall, simply 
because they lie fallen in the other cities, or rather, 
in practically all the others. Yet with them the 
walls are neglected because of their condition of 
peace and servitude, one of which everybody wel- 
comes, to wit, peace, whereas the other is no longer a 
sign of baseness; but when people treat in this way 
their benefactors of long ago, the reasonis ingratitude. 
But I for my part venture to assert that even 
among your neighbours yonder wrong is not done 
to benefactors! For who among the Caunians has 
ever proved himself a noble man? Or who has 
ever conferred any benefaction upon them? Why, 
they are in a state of abject slavery, not alone to 
you but also to the Romans, on account of their 
excessive folly and wickedness having made their 
slavery a double one. And this one might also 
say about others who have the same reputation. 

But, speaking generally, I think that a people who 
take such pride in themselves as you justly do should 
not, in shaping their conduct, keep their eyes on these 


leads us to infer that their petition was rejected and that they 
were required to pay tribute to both Rhodes and Rome. See 
also page 54, note 3. 

2 Myndus was a city of Caria near Halicarnassus. 

3 And hence entitled to a mark of honour by some state. 
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1 Cf. Demosthenes 20. 10, 142, 165; 22. 76. 

2 The Rhodian athlete Diagoras had three sons, all athletes, 
of whom Dorieus was the youngest and most famous. He was 
vietor in the pancratium at three sueeessive Olympiads. The 
seeond of these victories is mentioned in Thueydides 3. 8. He 
also had eight victories in the Isthmian games and seven in 
the Nemean, while he is said to have won in the Pythian games 
without a eontest. Cf. Pindar OJ. 7. 

3 Leonidas, also a Rhodian, was twelve times victor in the 
foot-race. See Pausanias 6. 13. 4. 
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others, especially on those who are so much their 
inferiors, but rather upon their own reputation and 
the proud position of their city.1 It would have been 
absurd if one of your own citizens, that famous 
Dorieus,? or Leonidas,? men who are said to have won 
so many victories at Olympia, had done his training 
with his eye on some other athlete, and him a man 
who had never been crowned. However, if you wish 
to measure yourselves against the Spartans or the 
Athenians, I concede the point in regard to the 
Athenians of the olden days, when any people 
similar to yourselves might with good reason have 
tried to be comparable to them. Take, for instance, 
the athlete: If he is still eager for honours and 
is not yet declining in bodily vigour, it is not 
sensible for him to challenge the famous prize- 
winners of his own time who are sick, nor yet the 
dead, nay rather, if there are any who are at the top 
of their strength, he should select these and strive 
with them for the victory ; but if none such are avail- 
able, he should aim to achieve an exploit of such a 
kind as will show that he is no whit inferior in strength 
to any athlete of former times. That is sound 
reasoning about such matters. But if after all it is 
necessary to make some concession, do not test the 
question by making a comparison with the peoples 
who in former times were the strongest, nor yet with 
those of the present day who are no better than any 
people of the most worthless sort, but measure your- 
selves against those who are in between, or against 
those who are still lower in the scale than they. 


4 Cf. § 117. 
5 Cf. fora similar sentiment Demosthenes 18. 319, Aeschines 
3. 189. 
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Well then, among the Athenians of the time of 
Philip, and at very near the time when they had given 
up the primacy among the Greeks and their liberty 
was the only thing to which they still clung, there 
was a certain Leptines who proposed a law to the 
effect that all should be deprived of the privileges of 
exemption from public duties! who had received 
it from the people, with the exception of the 
descendants of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, and that 
for the future it should be no longer permissible to 
grant to any one this gift. Well, what happened? 
Did they by any chance accept that law? They did 
not, but the law’s proposer was convicted on an 
indictment for introducing an_ illegal measure. 
Come then, compare this custom with that law, and 
if it seems to you in any way better, retain it and 
make it stronger for the future—which is bound to 
happen if it is not abolished now—but if after con- 
sidering it on all sides you find it to be inferior, 
then imitate the Athenians of that early period and 
abolish now that practice which is more monstrous 
than the one abolished formerly by them. 

However, as to any attempt to show that the city 
is insincere, is faithless in its gifts, and that it wrongs 
its benefactors by robbing them of their rewards— 
such reproaches apply in all respects equally to both 
Athens and Rhodes. But whereas at Athens those 
who had formerly received exemption from public 
burdens could not possibly have received no benefit 
at all—for whatever they had previously acquired 

1 This was in 356 3.c., and the speech of Demosthenes 
Against Leptines was delivered in 355 in an action challenging 
the legality (ypadi rapavépwv) of the proposal. The present 


passage is the only direct testimony that Leptines lost his case. 
On the Aerovpyla: see Vol. II, page 276, note 2. 
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from the immunity remained theirs in every respect 
for the future as for the past, and they could not fail 
to be better off on aceount of it; those, on the other 
hand, who have had their statues taken away from 
them have nothing left over from the honour they 
had formerly enjoyed—except the insult and the 
dishonour. And, in addition,.the Athenian who, 
on the occasion I have mentioned, proposed the 
law attacked a considerable number of those who had 
received exemption from public duties and tried to 
show that the majority of them were knaves, not 
merely unworthy of any favour, so that the unfairness 
of it was that, while not accusing all, he was proposing 
to deprive all of their gifts. But in Rhodes here it is 
utterly impossible for those who have deprived men 
of their statues to say anything against them; 
for when they do not even know who the original 
recipients were, as they admit,! how is it possible to 
bring a charge against them? Furthermore, that 
law proposed to make an exception in favour of those 
who were regarded as having conferred the greatest 
benefaetions upon the city, to wit, the descendants 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, but here no excep- 
tion is made. For since the practice is carried on 
without any record being kept and is not regulated 
by either law or decree, absolutely no concession 
is made for anyone, and this indignity may happen 
to anyone at the pleasure of the chief magistrate 
at any time. Again, the Athenian law was thought 
to be committing an outrage in depriving the people 
of their authority in the matter, so that not even 
in the future would it be possible for them to vote 


1 Cf. supra § 77. 
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1 4 added by Selden. 
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1 This is Demosthenes’ chief argument against the proposal 
of Leptines; in § 4 he asks: “ Shall we, then, make a law that 
hereafter neither Couneil nor Assembly shall be permitted to 
deliberate or to vote on a similar subject?” 
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this gift. Yet how much better to prevent the 
people from granting any honour or any privilege 
at allif it were not of advantage to the city to do so, 
than, while leaving the right to confer a favour, 
to place the power of taking it away in the hands 
of one man! For while it is disgraceful, as no 
man would deny, to take any gift away from those 
who have reccived it, according to that Athenian 
law this was happening just once, but according 
to this Rhodian custom it takes place all the 
time! 

Besides, if it appears vexatious that your city 
should be deprived of any power, it is you your own 
selves who are depriving it of the power to guarantee 
for the recipients the security of its gifts. For 
whenever you confer this honour upon a man, it is 
no longer in your power to allow him to keep it; 
on the contrary, one official always has this in his 
control, namely, the chicf magistrate. And yet, it is 
worse for you to laek this power owing to custom than 
to be estopped by law. Tor in the one case men in 
a certain sense have not been deprived of the control 
of that which they have by law estopped themselves 
from doing, but they have renounced their right 
willingly because of the advantage thereby gained. 
But when we have to deal with a custom, one cannot 
even say that men have dcprived themselves—if 
deprived they have been—of a thing on which they 
have neither passed judgment nor deliberated. 

And although in Athens the people had some 
consolation—in that the measure was impartial and 
general, since all alike were being deprived of their 
exemption from public burdens—here it is only the 
recipient of the statue who has been deprived of it, 
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and often he is the better man. Moreover, in Athens 
it was not in order that another person might receive 
the exemption that the law proposed to take it 
away from the possessor, but in your city that is 
precisely why it is done, a thing that is altogether 
more distressing than merely to be dispossessed. 
Furthermore, no one, I presume, is unaware how 
much more grievous it seems to suffer any harsh 
treatment on account of another than it is to suffer 
it on your own account. So, whereas it was the 
intention of the Athenian law to divest all others 
of their privilege of exemption in order to prevent 
certain men, whom it designated as undeserving, 
from retaining theirs, the result of your custom is 
that the owners of statues are robbed of them in 
order that others may receive them; and this 
treatment is altogether more grievous to those 
affected. 

If, further, any one wishes, confining his con- 
sideration of the matter strictly to those cases in 
which the loss suffered is most nearly irreparable, 
to ask who are being wronged by this custom of 
yours and who were bound to be hurt by that 
Athenian law, let him disregard, not only those 
who were enjoying exemption from public burdens 
there, but also those who have received a statue 
here, and then let him consider those who are not 
in either class.1 Since those who had been honoured 
at Athens were in a sense not suffering any loss at 
all, for it was only what they would have received 


1 That is, (1) those who had not had the tax-exemption 
privilege at Athens and (2) those who have not been honoured 
with a statue in Rhodes, 
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1 He means that the law would have deprived them of the eon- 


tinued benefit of the exemption (the ‘supplement’), but would 
have taken from them neither the material benefits they had 
already enjoyed nor the honour conferred by the original grant. 
This honour he calls ‘ the greater gift,’ as the sequel shows. 

2 “The other gifts’ being such honours as the front-sea 
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by way of a supplement! that they were losing, 
whereas the greater gift continued to be theirs; but as 
regards the other gifts, the reckoning would come 
out the same for both classes.? But, I think, the 
case is quite self-evident: For in proportion as 
the grant of a statue is a greater honour than the 
exemption, in just that degrec those who receive the 
former are superior men. The argument can be made 
still clearer, though, if stated thus: Whereas the 
exemption from public burdens makes the recipients 
of it wealthier, and those men are especially eager 
for it who are interested in money-making, the 
statue implies only dignity and honour; so just in 
proportion as those are superior men, as we would 
all agree, who choose to confer benefits upon others 
without remuneration and rather for reputation’s 
sake than those who set a price upon it and are moved 
by desire for gain, by just so much, as I at least 
would assert, are not only they better men whom 
this custom of yours wrongs, but also by just so 
much are those persons whom you are preventing 
from conferring benefits upon yourselves superior 
to those whom the Athenian law prevented from 
benefitting the Athenians. 

But for my part I am at a loss to understand why 
on earth you do not pass a law on this matter to 
regulate it for the future, if such is your pleasure. 

“ Good heavens!” you exclaim, “‘ Why, the existence 
of a law like that in a city brings no little shame.” 

And so it is not disgraceful to do what you 


privilege (proedria), dinner in the prytaneion, a golden crown, 
and the like. Those who had lost the tax-exemption at Athens 
and those who had never been honoured by a statue at Rhodes 
were on a parity as regards the other, the prospeetive, honours. 
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1 Cf. page 105, § 99. 
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think it is disgraceful to enact in writing? And 
yet how much better it is to refrain from following 
any written laws which are badly conceived than to 
do bad things! Or which class of men would you 
call the better, those who are so disposed toward 
improper things that they refrain from doing them 
even when they are authorized, or those who do them 
even though they are not allowed? But as for me, I 
would say that, while it is agreed that one should by 
no means do any unjust or unseemly act, yet among 
peoples where such acts are under the control of law 
there would be less cause for reproach than among 
people where they are regulated by custom. For, in 
the first place, the law is explicit and can never 
become worse, since it is not possible to either 
take away from or add to its written terms; 
whereas the custom, if it is a bad one, must neces- 
sarily become steadily worse because it is not clearly 
apprehended or defined.1_ I mean, for instanee, the 
case we now have before us: they tell us that this 
practice began with the statues that were broken 
and not even standing on their pedestals; it was 
these that the chief magistrates used after repairing 
them and in a way making them altogether different ; 
then the next step was that those which were well 
preserved but bore no inscriptions were inscribed; 
and at last came the taking of some statues which 
did have inscriptions on them, provided they were 
very old. Well, let us assume that their statement of 
the case is true. In the future there will necessarily 
be no distinction made at all—for this is the way it is 
with all other evils, such as extravagance, disorderly 
eonduct, luxury—you will never find any really 
bad custom halting or remaining stationary until it 
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is utterly suppressed. Tor because it continually 
receives some accretion and because a gradual process 
is almost impossible to detect and does not readily be- 
come perceptible to anyone, inasmuch as the present 
state is worse than the former it goes on to extremes 
as, I believe, is the case with some ulcers and all those 
diseases whose nature it is inevitably to get worse.! 
Then there is this further consideration—that 
those who do anything which the law makes wrong, 
do it, not as being such, but under a misconception, 
whereas with those who do things which custom 
regards as base, would one and all admit that 
they sin deliberately, those acts being of such 
a kind that even the perpetrators themselves think 
they are not fit to be forbidden by an enactment. 
Moreover, just because the practice began some 
while ago and considerable time has elapsed, do not 
for this reason consider that it is any the less your 
duty to get rid of it; for those people who perpetuate 
such practices as this incur no less disgrace than those 
who first allowed them; nay, on the contrary, they 
are more exposed to the attack of any who wish to 
censure. When the thing was done first, it may well 
have even escaped the notice of the people of that 
time, particularly as those who practised it were still 
cautious about it; but when a thing has been going 
on for a long time, nobody can be unaware of it; 
and, besides, that excuse has been completely taken 
away from you, because you are sitting here passing 
judgment on this very matter. Therefore, just as 
if you felt it to be necessary to initiate some 
honourable usage, you would not hesitate on that 
1 The text here has caused considerable trouble to editors, 


but with the changes suggested in the critical notes it yields 
at least a logical sense. 
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1 That is, beeause of its being an innovation. 
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account,! so you have every reason now to act with 
equal readiness if it is desirable to abolish some _ 
unworthy practice. Therefore, do not let its antiquity 
support the custom if it is really a vicious one, as I 
think I have long since made clear. For I do not 
think that just because a thing has injured you for a 
long time it ought never to cease injuring you. For 
instance, if you take into custody a man who has been 
wicked for a long time, you will not release him on 
account of the length of time which he has spent in 
being a bad man. Nor yet if a person should be able 
to cure a disease that had long been harassing him, 
would he count the cost of enjoying good health all 
over again. And you, in my opinion, if some god 
should reveal to you a thing that your city was sure 
to regret some time in the future, would by all 
means take measures to prevent it, if it lay in your 
power to do so. Then, while you will of course not 
neglect guarding against anything that will harm 
others simply because the injury will be in the future, 
are you going to give free rein to that which is now 
doing the greatest injury to yourselves, because it 
originated in the past? Nay, it is utterly foolish 
for a man to think that he should never check a prac- 
tice which, while customary, is nevertheless shocking. , 
I ask you to bear in mind, rather, that, aihoagh 
there are many things about your city on all of which 
you have a good right to pride yourselves—your 
laws in the first place, and the orderliness of your 
government (things of which you are wont to boast 
most), and, in the second place, I imagine, such 
things also as temples, theatres, shipyards, fortifica- 
tions, and harbours, some of which give evidence 
of your wealth and high aspirations and the greatness 
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1 Cf. Demosthenes 24. 210; Lycurgus, Against Leocrates 
75, 17, 150; Lysias 12. 99. 
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of your former power, others of your piety toward 
the gods 1—you rejoice no less in the multitude of 
your statues,? and rightly; for not only do such 
things do you credit just as any of your other dedica- 
ted monuments do, but they also more than anything 
reveal the strength of your city and its character. 
For it is no ordinary people that receives benefactions 
from many or that wishes or perhaps has the means 
to honour many. And note this also—that it 
is not only because the statues you have here are 
very great in number that the practice in question 
has arisen, but also, I think, because the Romans, 
who have often seized from every land the furnish- 
ings of sacred places and of palaces, have never dis- 
turbed any of those which you possess. Why, even 
Nero, who had so great a craving and enthusiasm 
in that business that he did not keep his hands off 
of even the treasures of Olympia or of Delphi— 
although he honoured those sanctuaries above all 
others—but went still farther and removed most? 
of the statues on the Acropolis of Athens and many 
of those at Pergamum,? although that precinct was 
his very own (for what need is there to speak 
of those in other places?), left undisturbed only 
those in your city and showed towards you such 
signal goodwill and honour that he esteemed 
your entire city more sacred than the foremost 


2 3000 in number according to Pliny the Elder, 34. 7. 36. 

3 An exaggeration probably. See Pliny the Elder, N.H. 
34. 7. 36. 

4 Pergamum was famous for its sculptures. Among the 
most notable was the colossal frieze illustrating the battle 
of the gods and the giants, now in Berlin. See the Introduction 
to the Twelfth Discourse. 
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sanctuaries. You remember the notorious Acratus,! 
who visited practically the whole inhabited world in 
this quest and passed by no village even 2—you recall 
how he came here likewise, and when you were, quite 
naturally, distressed, he said he had come to see the 
sights, for he had no authority to touch anything here. 
Therefore, apart from the beautiful sight which all the 
world may enjoy, the great number of your statues 
brings you also a renown of another sort! For these 
things are manifestly a proof of your friendship for 
your rulers and of their respect for you. So then, 
when the Romans and Nero guarded your possessions 
so scrupulously and esteemed them inviolate, shall 
you yourselves fail to protect them? Nero, that most 
immoderate of emperors, who took the most liberties 
and considered everything subject to his own 
unlimited power, took away the statue of no one 
of those who had received honour from the people of 
Rhodes, and from them only. And do you, your 
own selves, rob these men? Yet how much better it 
would have been, had the same thing happened here 
also! I mean that whereas elsewhere the names of the 
men who have been honoured are left and no one 
would think of erasing the inscriptions, you chisel 
them out just as if the men had done you some wrong. 
And yet, one might say even if your statues were 
being carried off by the emperors, the men were not 
being so grievously wronged as at present; for the 
emperors were engaged in removing such things, not 


1 Freedman of Nero, of unscrupulous character, who in 
A.D. 64 plundered the art treasures of Greece and Rome at the 
command of Nero. See Tacitus, Annals 15. 45; 16. 23; 
CIL. 6. 9741. 

2 Cf. Cicero, Against Verres 2. 4.13 for a similar instance. 
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with the intention of giving them to others, but 
because they wanted objects of embellishment, so 
that none of them would think of removing the name, 
nor would the persons be any the worse off because, 
instead of being set up as offerings at Megara or 
Epidaurus or in the market-plaee of Andros or of 
Myconos, they were set up in the sacred places of the 
Romans. But dismissing these eonsiderations, it 
would have been better, so far as you are concerned, 
had these men’s tokens of honour been thus obliter- 
ated. For then there would be no fault on your part, 
nor would you yourselves be wronging your own 
benefactors and your heroes, but, if there were any 
wrong at all, you would be suffering it in common 
with them. 

And further, if anyone should inquire of you, 
absurd though it may seem, why on earth do neither 
you nor anyone else make of clay the statues of those 
who have been adjudged worthy of this gift, since 
that, no doubt, is easier to manage and involves very 
little or no expense, you would reply, I suppose: 
“‘ Not. only to avoid giving insult but also in order 
that the honours which are given to good men may 
abide forever if that is possible.” Yes, but as 
the case stands, I would have you know that all 
your statues are less permanent than waxen ones. 
For it is not a question of whether they can endure 
the sun, since it is the desire to flatter another 
group of men whieh ruins them; and if it seems good 
to this or that magistrate for any reason whatsoever, 
the honoured men of former times are no more! } 


1 Lucian (Charon, § 23 f.) represents Hermes as saying that 
not only thé great men of the past but even famous cities and 
rivers are no more. 
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155 pdtwr; daci yotv modAol tobs ‘Podiwwy avbpi- 
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1 Reiske added pndev after dare. 


2 ratro Arnim: todro. 
3 eovévas correction in T, efoetvat UBM. 


! The dolls are supposed to be of baked clay, and if they 
also had jointed limbs they were very fragile. 
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And this sort of destruction is much worse; for in the 
old days the fragility of the material would be blamed, 
but now men think it is the city’s moral weakness 
that is being brought to light. And so you go on 
handing out your statues very much as parents do 
who buy for their children these cheap dolls. Tor 
they too are so casual about their gifts that very 
soon there is sorrow—when the gifts have fallen to 
pieces !1 

Can it be that you are unaware of the shame which 
attaches to this practice, and how ridiculous you 
make yourselves by this deception practised by your 
state, and that too so openly? For instance, in 
your decrees you propose ‘ to erect a statue of So-and- 
so.’ “But just how,” someone might ask you, ‘‘do 
you propose, men of Rhodes, to ‘erect’ the statue 
that has been erected possibly for the last five 
hundred years?’ After doing that, can you adjudge 
those women who palm off other women’s children 
as their own 2 to be wicked and regard their decep- 
tion as a horrible thing, while you yourselves are not 
ashamed of doing the same thing with your images 
by saying that the statues belong to those to whom 
they do not belong, and that too when you cannot 
help hearing of the jests with which your city is 
reviled? For instance, many people assert that the — 
statues of the Rhodians are like actors. For just 
as every actor makes his entrance as one character 
at one time and at another as another, so likewise 
your statues assume different réles at different times 
and stand almost as if they were acting a part. For 
instance, one and the same statue, they say, is at 


2 For this practice see Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazousai 
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1 Dio seems to be giving examples of especially ridiculous 
substitutions of distinguished names placed on statues of 
earlier men of a character wholly incongruous with that of the 
presentowner. By way of aclimax he probably, as von Arnim 
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one time a Greek, at another time a Roman, and 
later on, if it so happens, a Macedonian or a Persian; 
and what is more, with some statues the deception is 
so obvious that the beholder at once’is aware of 
the deceit. For in fact, clothing, foot-gear, and 
everything else of that kind expose the fraud. And 
I pass over countless instances of what happens, 
such as that often the name of some young man is 
inscribed on the statue of a very old man—a most 
wonderful gift, methinks, you have discovered, if 
along with the honour you can also make a present of 
youth; and again, we hear of a statue of a certain 
athlete which stands here, that it represents an utter 
weakling of a man, quite ordinary of body. For 
while we admit that there is perhaps no incongruity ~ 
in your having before everybody’s eyes in your city 
the figure of So-and-so mounted upon a horse in 
the act either of grappling with a foeman or of 
marshalling an army, even though he was a fellow 
who never touched the earth with his own feet or 
descended from the shoulders of the carriers who 
bore him; but what can one say of So-and-so, who 
stands in your midst in the pose of a boxer !+ 

Now I say all this, I assure you, with no desire 
to incur your hatred or to disparage your city, but 
in order to prevent its being found doing anything 
unworthy of itself or alien to the general decorum 
of its public life. And it seems to me that anyone 
would have good reason for being moved, by his good 
will toward all the Hellenes, and not alone toward 
you, if in fact there should be any practice here in 
Rhodes that is not as it should be, to mention it and 


thought, used the proper names of the two effeminate persons 
who in the manuscripts are referred to as ‘ So-and-so.’ 
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1 Noezot Reiske : Aouov. 
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make it known to you. For in the past, indeed, many 
elements contributed to the high standing in which 
we all share, and many peoples exalted Hellas—you, 
the Athenians, the Spartans, the Thebans, the 
Corinthians for a while, and in ancient times the 
Argives; but at the present time all the rest count 
for naught.1 For while some of them have been 
utterly destroyed and have perished, others disgrace 
themselves by doing the sort of things of which you 
hear and in every way blotting out their ancient 
glory, thinking that they are having an easy life, 
fools that they are, and counting it gain that there is 
no one to keep them from erring. But you are left, 
for you alone still are believed to have proved your- 
selves to be in truth a people of consequence and not 
utterly despised. In fact, because of those who 
treat as they do their native countries, there was 
nothing to prevent the Hellenic race from having 
become long since—as some men are saying with 
perfect truth—more despised than the Phrygians or 
Thracians. Therefore, just as, when a prosperous 
and great family has been left desolate and only one 
male descendant survives, everything depends upon 
him, and if he errs in any way and bears a bad name, 
he destroys all the glory of his family and puts shame 
upon all those who preceded him, so too is your 
position now in respect to Hellas. Tor you must 
not take it for granted, Rhodians, that you hold first 
place in Hellas, nay you must not. T’or it is only 
those Hellenes who still live and are sensible of the 
difference between honour and dishonour of whom it 
is possible for any to be first. But all the former are 
past and gone, have perished in an utterly shameful 


1 Cf, Dio 34. 51; 38. 28 ff. and 40. 
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1 thy GAwy added by Capps. 

2 apagedy te Kat rabav Capps, assuming a lacuna after rév: 
mabey all MSS. Most editors have assumed that wa8dv is 
corrupt: aarépwy or adda. or wadady Reiske, marpidwv 
Selden, zpoydvww Cobet, zoAewv Pflugk, retained by Arnim. 
Emperius and Bude retained the MSS. reading. 

3 pov added by Capps. 





1 The contrast seems to be between the unworthy Hellones 
who have perished and those of the survivors who have held 
fast to principles of honour. 

The tone of this passage is that of the Greek panegyrists, 
who dwell as much upon the hardships the forefathers endured 
(74. md@y) as upon their achievements—e.g. the fate of Leonidas 
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and pitiable way; and as to the rest,! it is no longer 
possible to form a conception of the pre-eminence and 
splendour of their deeds and, as well, their sufferings, 
by looking at the men of the present time. Nay, it is 
rather the stones which reveal the grandeur and the 
greatness of Hellas, and the ruins of her buildings ; 
her inhabitants themseves and those who conduct 
her governments would not be called descendants 
of even the Mysians.2 So to me, at least, it seems 
that the cities which have been utterly destroyed 
have come off better than those which are inhabited 
as they are now. For the memory of those men 
remains unimpaired, and the fame of those noble 
men of the past suffers insult from naught; just 
as it is true, methinks, with the bodies of the 
dead—it is in every way better that they should have 
been utterly destroyed and that no man should see 
them any more, than that they should rot in the sight 
of all! 

And although these thoughts, which have come to 
me as I have portrayed the situation as a whole, have 
perhaps been more numerous than is usual, yet it 
was my wish to make this point clear to you— 
that you alone are left of Hellenic peoples to 


and his men at Thermopylae, of the Athenians when they left 
their city, to be burned and sacked by the Persians, etc. The 
critical notes, however, should be consulted; for the text 
without supplements is far from satisfactory and no conjec- 
tures have a claim to certainty. 

2 The Mysians were regarded with contempt by the Medi- 
terranean peoples, a feeling expressed by the proverb “ the 
lowest of the Mysians’’ (Muaav 7ov écxarov); cf. Plato 
Theaetetus 209 B, Cicero Pro Flacco 27: ‘* Quid in Graeco 
sermone tam tritum et celebratum quam si quis despicatui 
ducitur ut ‘ Mysorum ultimus ’ esse dicatur?’’ 
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1 xabeorwtws Reiske: naleoraras. 


2 dppvOpws Pflugk : dppddpous B, épiuads M, dpvOpous U. 
3 +6 igws Geel: tots ws. 





1 The hegemony in political matters having passed to the 
Romans. 

2 Cf. the advice given to the people of Alexandria in Dis- 
course 32. 74 ff. Cf. also Demosthenes In Mid. 158. 
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whom advice could be offered and regarding whom 
it is still possible to grieve when they seem to 
err. 

It would, therefore, be reasonable to expect you 
to give heed to yourselves and to examine all such 
matters as these more carefully than did your 
ancestors. For whereas they had many other ways 
in which to display their virtues—in assuming the 
leadership over the others, in lending succour to the 
victims of injustice, in gaining allies, founding cities, 
winning wars—for you it is not possible to do any of 
these things. But there is left for you, I think, the 
privilege of assuming the leadership over yourselves, 
of administering your city, of honouring and sup- 
porting by your cheers a distinguished man in a 
manner unlike that of the majority, of deliberating 
in council, of sitting in judgement, of offering sacri- 
fice to the gods, and of holding high festival—in all 
these matters it is possible for you to show yourselves 
better than the rest of the world. That indeed is 
the reason why you are admired for such charae- 
teristics as I shall mention—and they are regarded 
by all the world as no trifling matters—your gait, the 
way you trim your hair, that no one struts pompously 
through your city’s streets, but that even foreigners 
sojourning here are forced by your conventional 
manners to walk sedately ;? just as, I fancy, one may 
see even the country clowns, when they enter a 
wrestling-school or a gymnasium, move their limbs 
less clumsily than is their wont. Then again, take 
the mode you affect in dress—which perhaps 
some appears ridicunlous—the width of the purple 
stripe; we come now to things still more noticeable 
—-your remaining silent as you watch the games, 
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1 od added by Casaubon. 2 xdat Arnim: kat. 

3 sou Post: rod. 





1 Cf § 75. 

2 On this nse of archaion, about our “ classic,” ef. Plutarch, 
Pericles xiii. 3: ‘each one of them (the buildings of Pericles), 
in its beauty, was even then and at onee antique.” 
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your applauding by making a clucking sound with 
your lips 1—all these manners lend your city dignity, 
they all cause you to be looked upon as superior to 
the others, for all these customs you are admired, 
you are loved; more than by your harbours, your 
fortifications, your shipyards are you honoured by 
that strain in your customs which is antique? and 
Hellenic, so that when anybody comes among you 
he recognizes instantly on disembarking, even if he 
happens to be of barbarian race, that he has not 
come to some city of Syria or of Cilicia. But in other 
cities, unless the stranger hears some one mention 
the name of the place he sees, that it is called, let us 
say,‘ Lyceum’ or ‘Academy,’ they are all alike to him! 

What is my object, then, in mentioning these 
matters when I am about to conclude, and what 
do I wish to make clear? It is that you ought to be 
all the more jealous about your city and to be indif- 
ferent to nothing that takes place here. And if you 
have this spirit in everything you do, perhaps men 
will think that you are no whit worse than your 
ancestors. For that you do preserve your character 
in your present situation, and hold fast to your réle 
of moral excellence is, in my opinion at least, an 
admirable thing. An apt illustration is found, I 
think, in the conduct of men on board a ship at sea: 
when a storm strikes them or a hurricane, not even 
the most wanton of them is to be seen doing anything 
base; but they are all giving undivided attention 
to the sailing; whereas in fair weather recklessness 
prevails among both the sailors and the passengers, 
even if they do not indulge in licentiousness.2 In 


3 For the same illustration see Xenophon, Memorabilia 


3.5. 6. 
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1 6 yev méAepos Emperius: éy modguous M, wat év moddpots 
UB. : 
2 éoriy added by Arnim, 
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the same way I believe that war is wont to arouse 
and to sway even the meaner souls;! but in such 
peaceful and quiet times as these, it is the part of 
the best men not to drift into any shameful or 
disorderly practices. 


1 Cf. Plato, Politicus 6, p. 488. 
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THE THIRTY-SECOND DISCOURSE: 
TO THE PEOPLE OF ALEXANDRIA 


This Diseourse was delivered before the people of Alexandria 
in their great theatre. Public meetings were not infre- 
quently held in Greek theatres. The purpose of this particular 
meeting is not known, but the great length of Dio’s address 
and the seeming patience with which his audience listened 
to him lend eolour to the supposition that Dio was known to 
be the bearer of an important message, and the people had 
assembled especially to receive it. Arnim, who argues with 
plausibility that the speech was delivered in the reign of 
Trajan, regards Dio as being, in fact if not in name, the 
emissary of that emperor. Several passages recall thoughts 
and phrases found in the four Discourses on Kingship, which 
are thought to have been addressed to Trajan, and Dio speaks 
as one who enjoys the friendship of the emperor. 

Our Discourse is notable for the frankness with which the 
speaker attacks the foibles and vices of the populace for 
which the Alexandria of that day was so notorious. Not all the 
allusions can be explained with certainty, for the history of 
the period is none too well documented. The very scarcity 
of contemporary documents, however, lends especial value 
to the testimony of Dio. Modern writers have drawn heavily 
upon his statements. 
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My friends, would you kindly be serious for a brief 
while and give heed to my words? For you are 
forever being frivolous and heedless, and you are 
practically never at a loss for fun-making and 
enjoyment and laughter—indeed you yourselves are 
naturally inclined to laughter and jollity, and you 
have many who minister to such tendencies—but I 
find in you a complete lack of seriousness. And yet 
there are those who praise you for your wisdom and 
cleverness, asserting that, although you assemble 
here in thousands, you not only can conceive what is 
fitting but at the same time are quick to put your con- 
ceptions into words. But I for my part should prefer 
to praise you as being slow to speak, indeed, and self- 
restrained enough to keep silent, and yet correct of 
judgement. Pray display these qualities now, in 
order that you may acquire, in addition to that other 
praise, new praise of a different nature, both greater 
and more honourable—for having all become silent 
in this great throng when useful counsel was being 
given and, furthermore, for having shown that you 
can not merely think before you speak but also listen 
before you formulate your thought. For while it is 
praising a chorus to say that they all speak the words 
together in unison—or rather not even a chorus, for 
what if all in common miss the tune ?—the highest 
praise you can accord a mass-meeting is to say that 
it listens well. 

For nowadays, you know, you make the mistake 
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4 ‘a 
vymudxous, Evvov dé Kakdv TroA€ecar Pepovaw. 
1 76 €repov wrongly suspected by Herwerden. 


2 Fppolev 7 Morel: jppole or jppyole be. 
3 av after etxdtws deleted by Emperius. 








1 Nowhere else recorded. Men and boys of castern nations 
wore earrings, but for a Greek it was a mark of effeminacy 
(Athenacus 12. 46), Herwerden suspected 7d €repov, but 
Tsidorus Hispalensis, Ktymologiarum 19. 31. 10, s.v. inaures, 
says: Harum usus in Graccia: puollae utraque auro, pueri 
tantum dextra gerebant. A liko tradition may be dimly 
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which the Athenians once made. I mean, when 
Apollo said that, if they wished to have good men as 
citizens, they should put that which was best into 
the ears of their boys, they pierced one of the ears 
of each and inserted a bit of gold, not understanding 
what the god intended. In fact such an ornament 
was suitable rather for girls and for sons of Lydians 
and Phrygians, whereas for sons of Greeks, especially 
since a god had given the command, nothing else 
was suitable but education and reason, for it is 
natural that those who get these blessings should 
prove to be good men and saviours of the state. 

The Athenians, as we sce, made a bad use of the 
ears of their sons, but you are making a worse use 
of your own. Tor the organ of hearing of a people 
is the theatre, and into your theatre there enters 
nothing beautiful or honourable, or very rarely; 
but it is always full of the strumming of the lyre and 
of uproar, buffoonery, and scurrility, things that bear 
no resemblance to gold. For that reason, therefore, 
I was right in saying that you lack seriousness; for 
neither are you yourselves serious, nor are they 
serious with whom you are familiar, and who often 
come before you in the guise of 


Both mimes and dancers plying nimble feet, 
And men astride swift steeds, most apt to stir 
Dire strife amid spectators crude—the fools !— 
And bring a general ruin to multitudes? 


mirrored in Aristotle’s remark (Problemata 32.7) that ‘ women 
call the one ear male, the other female.’ Possibly some 
significance may be found also in the observation made by 
Xenophon (Anabasis 3. 1. 31), that the man who had been 
posing as a Greek was found to have both ears pierced. 

2 A cento composed of Iliad 24. 261, Odyssey 18. 263-4, 
and Iliad 16. 262. 
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5 TobTo yap det opare Kat mept Tolatra eore, ap’ dv 
voby pev 7 ppovnow 7 Sixatav Sidfeow 7 apos 
Geods edoeBevav ovK gore xrjoaobat, épw be 
dua. Kat pudorysiay dyLeT pov Kal Keviy Adanv 
Kal yapav dvdnrov Kat AowSopiav Kat damdvyy. 

Aéyw dé Tatra obK dmotpénwv ovd€ karaAvew 
KeAevwv Tas Towadras poxaywyias Kat dmdras 
Tis Toews" pawvotuny yap av: adn’ agvdv & bpas, 
worep Todrous érotpws Kat ouvexds avrovs 
TMapexere, ovre Kat Adyou xpnotod Tore dxodoat 
Kal Ty emt 7 ovppéporte defactat Tappnotav: 

6 émel Kal Tous "AOnvaious, dy puxp@ mporepov 
epvnoOnv, ov mdvres edprjoopiev dpapravovras 
aAXa. tobr6 ye éxeivor Kal mave KaAds émotouv, dre 
Tots mownrats émérpeTrov ta) povov Tous Kar’ 
dv8pa. ér€yxew, adXa, Kat Kowh THY moh, et tu} 
ita) Karas € emparrov Sore adv toMots érépors Kal 
Towra év Tals Kwpwdlats AéyecOat- 


Sfpos muKvirns, SvcKoAov yepovrtov. 

bmoKwpor, 
Kal 

ri 8 Ear’ “AOnvatoror® mpayp’” aaa@porov ; 3 
Kal tabra HKovov éopralovres Kat 874 Sdypo- 
Kparovpevot, Kai od povoy ThY aderépwv moder, 


1 ef rt Pflugk: éort or éo ore. 

i "AOnvato.oe Geel: "ABnvaios or "AOqvatos 70. 
3 arrepoTor Suidas: dvdporoy or dvwpwror. 

4 wat 8) Crosby: xal. 





1 Horace, Satires 1. 4. 1-5, calls attention to this licence 
enjoyed by Old Comedy. 
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That indeed is the nature of what you regularly see, 
and you are devoted to interests from which it is 
impossible to gain intelligence or prudence or a proper 
disposition or reverence toward the gods, but only 
stupid contention, unbridled ambition, vain grief, 
senseless joy, and raillery and extravagance. 

In saying these things I am not trying to divert you 
from such entertainments and pastimes of your people 
or bidding you put an end to them—I should be mad 
to attempt that—but I am asking, that just as you 
devote yourselves readily and constantly to that 
sort of thing, so you should at length listen to an 
honest speech and welcome a frankness whose aim 
is your own welfare. Why even the Athenians, to 
whom I referred a moment ago, we shall find to 
have been not always in error. On the contrary, 
at least this custom of theirs was very much to their 
credit—that they gave their pocts licence to take 
to task, not merely persons individually, but even 
the state at large, in case the people were doing 
something unseemly! Accordingly, among many 
other illustrations that might be cited, we find in 
their comedies utterances such as these: 


Old Demos of Pnyxtown, testy little old man, 
A bit inclined to deafness,? 


and 
What deed is there that Athens would abjure ? 3 


And, moreover, they listened to these sayings while 
holding high festival, even during the democratic 
regime, at a time when they were not only in complete 

? Aristophanes, Knights 42-3. The Athenian assembly met 


on the Pnyx. 
® Kock, Com. Att. Frag., Eupolis, frag. 217. 
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La W A > A > Aé 1 ~ ~ 
el twa WOedov mpos dpynv amodécat* tev Tatra 
Aeydvrwv, KUpior KabearnKdtes, GAA Kai Trav 
m” € , La ‘ 9eN > a > 
dMuv ‘ENjvav dpyovres, kat e€dv abrois, et 
> , 4 2 a > 4 
éBovdAovro, pyndév andes axovew. 

‘Ypiv d€ ore xopés éort Towwdros ovTE mounts 
oUre dAdos obbeis, ds dpiv dvetduet per’ edvotas 
Kal pavepa momo Ta THs THAEwWS éppwoTHpara. 
rovyapoby drav mote paivnta: 76 mp&ypa, mpobv- 
pws SéxeoPar Set Kal réTe voile opriy dyew, 
IAG ‘ , 8 * ” 8 a] 2 
GAAd py Baptvecba, Kav dpa, Svowzretabae 
2 a. 6 7.3 , ? Ve TT ” 
éLeivety, ‘ Hyvica® mavoerat;” Kat OTE EloeLat 

> ~ ~ a 
Bavpatomowds ;’ % ‘Afjpos’ 7 rovotroy érepov ; * 
éxeivo pev yap, onep elmov, det duty mdpeor, Kat 
od Sos punmore emdtan trav 8é TowdTwv Adywv 
80’ obs dvOpwrror edSaipovodor Kal Kpetrrous Kat 
awpovéarepor yiyvovrat Kat BéAtiov oiKety Suvav- 
ra. Tas mddes, od moAAdKis akyKdaTe’ od 
BovAopat yap etzetv, dvyKool éore. 
‘ ~ ” > > ¢ ~ a ta n” 

Kai roéro taws od dv dyads: dyddoere 5é, dv 
> td v4 2. ‘ ~ ! 4 
dvdoynobe tHyepov’ aGAdAa paddov mapa ous 
Kadoupevous gidocddous. of pev yap atraév 
dAws ets wARO0s odk taow obbé Oédovor diaKw- 
Suvede, dmeyvwxdres tows 1d Bedriovs av 

~ A ra ¢ 3 a. a , 
movjaar Tovs modovs: of 8 ev trois KaAoupéevors 


1 droAdéaa Reiske: doddga. 

2 §vowmetobat Reiske: Svowmijabe. 

3 Unvixa, Casaubon: civixa. 

4 * Aijpos” 7} tovobrov €repov Crosby: Ajjpos } totoiros Erepos. 
Heike. Heletser} 4 after Ajpos. 
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control of their own citizens, in case they desired in a 
fit of anger to destroy anyone who used such language, 
but also when they exercised authority over the 
other Greeks as well, so that they might have avoided 
listening to anything disagreeable, had they so 
desired.! 

But you have no such critic, neither chorus? nor 
poet nor anyone else, to reprove you in all friendliness 
and to reveal the weaknesses of your city. There- 
fore, whenever the thing does at last appear, you 
should receive it gladly and make a festival of the 
occasion instead of being vexed; and even if vexed, 
you should be ashamed to call out, ‘ When will 
the fellow stop?” or “ When is a juggler coming 
on?” or “ Rubbish!’ or some such thing. For, as I 
have said, that sort of entertainment you always 
have in stock and there is no fear that it will ever 
fail you; but discourses like this of mine, which make 
men happier and better and more sober and better 
able to administer effectively the cities in which they 
dwell, you have not often heard—for I do not care 
to say that you would not listen to them. 

And perhaps this situation is not of your making, but 
you will show whether it is or not if you bear with 
me today; the fault may lie rather at the door of 
those who wear the name of philosopher. For some 
among that company do not appear in public at all 
and prefer not to make the venture, possibly because 
they despair of being able to improve the masses ; 
others exercise their voices in what we call lecture- 

1 Aristophanes, Acharnians 377-82, 502-3, 659-60, Wasps 
1284-91, implies that Cleon tried to curtail the licence of the 
poet, but without success. 


* In the parabasis of comedy the chorus was especially 
outspoken in its criticism of men and affairs. 
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dxpoarnpiows powvacKxotow,* évorrovdous AaBdvTes 
dxpoaras Kal xetporners éavrois. Tav 5é Kuw- 
Kav Acyopevey gore ev ev Th monet mAnbos ovK 
dXiyov, Kal Kabdaep adAov twos mpdyparos Kal 
TOUTOU dopa yéyove, vd0ov? pevtou ye Kab 
ayevves dvOpebrrew odbev, ws ciety, emorapevav, 
aaa xpetor Tpopijs: obrot be é &y Te Tpuddous rat 
orevwrrois kal muddow iepv dyelpovor Kal 
dmardau Troudd pea. Kal va¥Tas Kal TovovToy oxAov, 
oKadppara Kal ToMAnY omeppodoytay ouvetpovres 
Kal Tas dyopaious TavTas daroKpicets. Tovyapoby 
dyaBov pev ovdev epydlovrat, kaxov 8 as oldy TE 
TO peéy.orov, Kkarayehav eOilovres Tovs avorrous 
tav diooddwv, womep av a maidds Tes eBilou 
didackdwv Karappovety, kat Séov éexxdarew TH 
dyepeoxtav avrév of 8 er avEovow. 

Tév de eis buds tapidvrwy? ws menaibev- 
peeve of pev ember TeKous Adyous Kal Tovrous * 
dpabeis, of S€ mowppata ovrOévres dSovow, es 
mavy prwdav dpav KATEYVUKOTES. avrot & 
pev clot moural Kat pi}Topes, ovdev tows Son 
et 8 ws pirdaogor Taira, mparrovet _képdous 
évexev kal Od&ns THs <avTdv, od Tis dperépas 
apedreias, Tobro 5 757 Sewdv. dpotov yap 
womep et Tes tarpos emt Kdpvovras: avOperrous 
elowwy THS “ev owTnpias abr av Kat Tis Deparreias 
dpredijoere, otepdvous S€ Kal éraipas Kat puvpov 
avrois eiadépot. 


1 | duvacKodary Geel: duvas doxodatv. 
> yéyove, vdOov Cobet: yéyover oder. 
3 raptovrwy Cobet: mpotdrTwr. 
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halls, having secured as hearers men who are in league 
with them and tractable. And as for the Cynics, 
as they are called, it is true that the city contains 
no small number of that sect, and that, like any other 
thing, this too has had its crop—persons whose tenets, 
to be sure, comprise practically nothing spurious 
or ignoble, yet who must make a living—-still these 
Cynics, posting themselves at street-corners, in alley- 
ways, and at temple-gates, pass round the hat and 
play upon the credulity of lads and sailors and crowds 
of that sort, stringing together rough jokes and much 
tittle-tattle and that low badinage that smacks of 
the market-place. Accordingly they achieve no 
good at all, but rather the worst possible harm, 
for they accustom thoughtless people to deride 
philosophers in general, just as one might accustom 
lads to scorn their teachers, and, when they ought to 
knock the insolence out of their hearers, these 
Cynics merely increase it. 

Those, however, who do come before you as men 
of culture either declaim speeches intended for display, 
and stupid ones to boot, or else chant verses of their 
own composition, as if they had detected in you a 
weakness for poetry. To be sure, if they themselves 
are really poets or orators, perhaps there is nothing 
so shocking in that, but if in the guise of philosophers 
they do these things with a view to their own profit 
and reputation, and not to improve you, that indeed 
is shocking. For it is as if a physician when visiting 
patients should disregard their treatment and their 
restoration to health, and should bring them flowers 
and courtesans and perfume. 





4 «al rodrovs Arnim, mpés rods Reiske: Kal rods. Geel 
suspects a lacuna after duafets. 
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Twées 6 dAiyou Tappyotay _dyndxace mpos 
buas, Kal TaUTnY evdeds, 00d ws éumdjoa tas 
dxods buady odd’ wore diarehéoor Aéyovres, aAXa, 
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tes eis THY OddarTav Bpaxyvy twa Kal oovTopov 
mroby. dvdpa dé AaPeiv Kabap@s Kat dddAws 
Tappyaralopevov, Kal pyre dd&ns Xp bar én’ 
apyupiw mpoorrorodtevov, GAN éxi edvoig kal 
Kndepovia TOV dAkwy erowpov, ef Séou, Kat Karo 
yeAdobar, Kai arakiav mAnBous eveyxety Kal 
@dpvBov, od pddtov, add kat navy edTuXods 
moAews, év ToCaUTH oTavet yevvateny Kal eAevBepuy 
avipav, apBovia, S€ Koddkwr Kal yorrwy Kal 
cogioTeyv. 

Eye pev yap ovK a’ €favToo jot Sone Tpo- 
eAéobat Tob, GAN d7d Saxpoviou Twos yrwpns. 
av yap ot Geot mpovootow, éxetvous Tapackevdl- 
ovot Kal oupBovdAovs ayabods avTopatous Kal 
Adyous émrmdetous Kat Evpdéporras eipHobar. 
Kai tobro aKwoTo, bpd amoreiv xpy, map’ ols 
pddtora pev TyGrat TO Saydvov, pddiora 8é 
avro deikvvot THY adtod Svvapuy Kal pdvoy od 
Kal’ éxdorny ypépay bid re xpnopdv Kal bv 


1 pyyara Casaubon: piua. 





1 Greek sailors dreaded the winter season. Cf. Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 618-30. 

2 Dio may have Socrates in mind, but the daimonion of 
Socrates served to check, not to impel. 
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But there are only a few who have displayed 
frankness in your presence, and that but sparingly, 
not in such a way as to fill your ears therewith nor for 
any length of time; nay, they merely utter a phrase 
or two, and then, after berating rather than enlight- 
ening you, they make a hurried exit, anxious lest 
before they have finished you may raise an outcry 
and send them packing, behaving in very truth 
quite like men who in winter muster up courage for a 
brief and hurried voyage out to sea.1_ But to find a 
man who in plain terms and without guile speaks his 
mind with frankness, and neither for the sake of 
reputation nor for gain makes false pretensions, 
but out of good will and concern for his fellow-men 
stands ready, if need be, to submit to ridicule and to 
the disorder and the uproar of the mob—to find 
such a man as that is not easy, but rather the good 
fortune of a very lucky city, so great is the dearth of 
noble, independent souls and such the abundanee of 
toadies, mountebanks, and sophists. 

In my own case, for instance, I feel that I have 
chosen that rdle, not of my own volition, but by the 
will of some deity.2 For when divine providence is at 
work for men, the gods provide, not only good coun- 
sellors who need no urging, but also words that are 
appropriate and profitable to the listener. And this 
statement of mine should be questioned least of all 
by you, since here in Alexandria the deity ? is mast 
in honour, and to you especially does he display his 
power through almost daily oracles and dreams. 


3 Serapis. He had much in common with Asclepius, 
with whom he was frequently identified (Tacitus, Historiae 
4. 84). The cult was widespread, but its most famous centre 
was at Alexandria (Pausanias 1. 18. 4), 
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dvetparwy. 7) ovv oleoe Koyswpévwy peovov 
e) Xr a 6 A ff) ? 2 > isu ¢ , re 
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KdpvovTt, Kal TobTov wWyetoBar xpy BonOov rKeuwv 
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> ~ rs A e! 4 wi 
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999 2 , a A ‘A t A te 
odd’ wdéAov, 6 wh KaTa yropyv Kal Sdvapuy 
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1 For povov Cobet conjectured pév. 


2 «ai after dedv deleted by Reiske. 
3 jyds Reiske: spas. 
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Think not, therefore, that the god exercises his watch- 
ful care only over sleeping men, disclosing to each 
in private what is for his good, but that he is indiffer- 
ent toward them when they are awake and would not 
disclose to them, in public and collectively, anything 
beneficial ; for often in the past he has given aid to 
men in their waking moments, and also in broad 
daylight he has clearly foretold the future. You 
are acquainted no doubt with the prophetic utter- 
ances of Apis here, in neighbouring Memphis,! and 
you know that lads at play announce the purpose of 
the god, and that this form of divination has proved 
to be free from falsehood. But your deity, methinks, 
being more potent, wishes to confer his benefits upon 
you through the agency of men rather than boys, and 
in serious fashion, not by means of few words, but with 
strong, full utterance and in clear terms, instructing 
you regarding most vital matters—if you are patient— 
with purpose and persuasiveness. 

And first of all—to begin, as I ought, with matters 
close at hand—rest assured of this, that all things 
which happen to men for their good are without 
exception of divine origin; not only is this true if . 
a voyager has the luck to find a pilot with experience, 
or a nation or a city to secure good leaders, but also 
if a physician arrives in time to save his patient, 
we must believe that he is a helper come from 
god, and if one hears words of wisdom, we must 
believe that they too were sent by god. For, in 
general, there is no good fortune, no benefit, that 
does not reach us in accordance with the will and the 


1 Pausanias 7, 22, 2-4 tells briefly of this oracle. Apparently 
the chance utterances of lads playing near the shrine were 
thought to reveal the god’s response. 
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mavrwy ayaldv atroi Kpatroiot Kal diavepover 
dairAds ois €OédAovor SéyecOarr ta Kaa Se 
aAdaxdbev, ws && érépas twos myys epyerat 
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Adays, pupiwy ddAwy Kakdv. 
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adAote prev Cusova’ Ereprpepot, dAAoTe 8 abre 

teOvaow: 
dps dé On Tore eEarciwy Seaway émetévwv 
avtois ametpamyjoav. ot 5é€ did mavTds dretpoe 
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1 +av after épxerat deleted by Arnim. 
2 owhpovilovte Reiske: owdpovobyte. 
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power of the gods; on the contrary the gods them- 
selves control all blessings everywhere and apportion 
lavishly to all who are ready to receive; but evils 
come from quite a different source, as it were from 
some other fount close beside us. Take for example 
the water of Alexandria—that which keeps us alive 
and nourishes us and is truly the author of our being: 
it descends from some region up above, from some 
divine fount; whereas the filthy, evil-smelling canals 
are our own creation, and it is our fault that such 
things exist. For it is through man’s folly and love 
of luxury and ambition, that life comes to be vexa- 
tious and full of deceit, wickedness, pain, and count- 
less other ills. 

However, for these maladies one remedy and cure 
has been provided by the gods, to wit, education 
and reason, and the man who throughout life employs 
that remedy with consistency comes at last to a 
healthy, happy end; but those who encounter it 
rarely and only after long intervals, 


Alternate live one day, are dead the next.} 


But, nevertheless, there have been occasions when 
even such persons have been turned aside when 
portentous disasters were impending. But those 
who are wholly unacquainted with the remedy of 
which I speak, and never give ear to chastening 
reason, are utterly wretched, having no refuge or 
defence against their sufferings, 


But storm-tossed on the sea of life they drift, 
Devoid of shelter and in misery, 


1 Odyssey 11. 303-4. Homer is speaking of Castor and 
Polydeuces. 
2 Kock, Com. Att. Frag., Menander, frag. 404. 6-7. 
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1 gdvrws, ev Reiske, wavras ev Selden, 79 adtady or mAavw- 
pevot Emperius, mAavdvra év Jacobs: wdvruw ev. 

2 ody éxdvres Selden: obk exovres. 

3 kaxtas kat Reiske: xat xaxtas. 

4 Cmtecxeotépwv Casaubon: éemvetxéorepov. 


5 oxAnpéy Casaubon: mAfjpes. 
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as if embarked upon a rotten and wholly shattered 
hulk, amidst a sea of senseless opinion and misery. 

And it so happens that it is the most depraved 
and unfortunate men who flee the farthest from the 
voice of reason and will not listen toit, not even if you 
try to force them—just as, I fancy, those sores which 
are especially distressing shrink from the touch, and 
that in itself is a sign of their extremely bad condition. 
But such sufferers will have to visit a different kind 
of physician, however unwillingly, whose treatment 
will be more drastic. For there are two systems for the 
treatment of vice and its prevention, just as there are 
for maladies in general: the one may be likened to 
dieting and drugs, and the other resembles cautery and 
the knife, this being more suitable for the usc of magis- 
trates and laws and jurymen, that is, for those whose 
business it is to remove growths that are abnormal 
and incurable. But much to be preferred are those 
who do not lightly resort to removal. The other 
treatment is, I claim, the proper function of men who 
have the power through persuasion and reason to 
calm and soften the soul. These indeed are saviours 
and guardians of all who can be saved, confining 
and controlling vice before it reaches its final 
stage. 

It is true, no doubt, that both types of practitioners 
are required by the state, but the type to be found 
in public office should be much the milder of the two. 
For in administering punishment one should be 
sparing, but not so in imparting instruction ; and a 
good prince is marked by compassion, a bad philo- 
sopher by lack of severity. For while the harshness 
of the one in punishing destroys, the other’s 
severity of speech is by nature salutary. It is likely, 
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"Eya yobv, ef iv wducds, odK av Seipo ela_ABov 

1 76 added by Reiske. 

2 odkért Se} ove Eee Reiske. 

3 drOpwmwv Reiske: dvOpebots. 

4 ddhedetv apés te Hv xaXerav deleted by Weil, unneces- 
sarily. Arnim believes corrupt and suggests addition of kal 


lopddAwy épterdiv after yaderdv, apparently unwilling to 
construe ordéap with éeviwy fiwv. 
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however, that you have a great dearth of men 
who are expert in the latter branch of healing; 
for its practitioners gain neither wealth nor power 
thereby, but rather hatred, abuse, and reviling, 
though perhaps one should pay no more attention to 
such things. Accordingly, when the philosophers 
quit the field and are silent, there springs up among 
you a multitude of quarrels and lawsuits, harsh 
cries, tongues that are mischievous and unrestrained, 
accusers, calumnies, writs, a horde of professional 
pleaders—just as, I suspect, the lack of physicians, 
or else their incompetence, accounts for the increase 
in number of the undertakers ! 

In my opening remarks! also I laid the blame for 
this upon the philosophers who will not appear before 
the people or even deign to converse with you, but, 
while wishing to maintain their dignity, are seen to 
be of no utility, and like those degenerate athletes 
who are a nuisance to wrestling-schools and gymnasia 
with their make-believe sparring and wrestling, but 
refuse to enter the stadium, viewing with suspicion 
the sun’s heat andthe blows. However, the trouble 
becomes truly difficult because of you. For it is 
not easy to endure the uproar of such a crowd as 
this, or to face countless thousands of human beings 
without the support of song and lyre. For music is 
an antidote in dealing with the populace of your city, 
just as, we are told, the fat of certain creatures is 
beneficial in dealing with one of the serious disorders.? 

I, for instance, had I the gift of song, should 
not have come here before you without some 

1§ 3, 

2 Pliny has much to say on the use of animal fat in the 
treatment of disease. Cf. N.H. 28. 135-144. 
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1 exdprte Pflugk: éevdpucle. 


2 say’ av Wilamowitz: raya. 
3 zods added by Arnim. 
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tune or lay. But the truth is, I lack that magic 
spell; yet a god,as I said,’ has given me courage, 
the god 


Who routs with ease at times the hero brave 
And robs him of his conquest, then again 
Himself doth urge and cheer to victory.” 


If, then, in addressing you I were to use the words of 
Hermes as he is portrayed in the Odyssey, excusing 
himself to Calypso for the unpleasant message that 
he bore for her, no doubt you would declare that I 
was talking nonsense, and yet speak them I must: 


Zeus bade me hither come, though I was loath; 
For who of his own choosing would traverse 

The salty sea so vast, unspeakable ? 

Nor is there near a town of mortal men. 


If Hermes, a god and a winged god besides, com- 
plains of the waves and the sea and the lack of cities 
and men on the way, was I, a mere mortal, a 
nobody from nowhere, clad in a mean cloak, with no 
sweetness of song and a voice no louder than common, 
not afraid of your noise, your laughter, your anger, 
your hissing, your rough jokes—the means by which 
you terrify all men and always dominate men every- 
where, both private citizens and princes—and that 
too, though I hear Homer and the other poets 
constantly singing of the mob as being cruel and 


1§ 12, 

2 Jliad 17. 177-8, slightly modified. Hector is justifying 
his conduct to Glaucus. 

3 Odyssey 5. 99-101. The message borne by Hermes is a 
command to release Odysseus. 
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1 hp TUxn Kayser: évretxw or yr’ BXwe or &r’ xepa. 


2 3 meds Reiske : may. 
3 ray’ av Pllugk: ray’. 





1 Thad 2. 144-6. 
2 Kock, Com. Alt. Frag., Adespota 1324. This bold 
simile was paraphrased by Demosthenes, De Falsa Legatione 
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unruly and prone to violence? This is what Homer 
has to say: 


Then stirred was the assembly, as the sea 

Sends forth long billows on the Icarian deep, 
Billows the Southeast wind doth raise, with force 
Rushing from out the clouds of Father Zeus ; 1 


and here are the words of another: 


Unstable and evil is the populace, 

And wholly like the sea: beneath the gale 
"Tis fanned to fury; should a calm ensue, 

A little puff doth ruffle it. So let 

Some charge be made, the victim is engulfed.2 


So you too perhaps might engulf me with your 
uproar and your turmoil, in spite of my desire to 
serve you. But if you wait and hear me through, 
all men will think you wonderful, and will give you 
credit for acquaintance, not alone with twanging 
lyres and dancing feet, but with words of wisdom 
too, that I also may thus have a just defence to offer 
those who blame and condemn me for coming here; 
for they will blame me, you may be sure, and will 
say that I am a notoriety-hunter and a madman to 
have thus exposed myself to the mob and its hubbub. 
Let me, then, be able to assert that not every 
populace is insolent and unwilling to listen, and that 
not every gathering of the people must be avoided 
by men of cultivation. 

But I will explain to you more clearly, if you wish, 


136: 6 yey Siuds eorw dotabunrdtaroy mpayya tov mdvtew 
kat dovvOerdrarov, womep Oddatr’ dxatdoratov, ws dy rixn 
xwovpevoy. The verses have been attributed either to Solon 
or Archilochus or to some dramatist. 
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1 We need not suppose that Dio is addressing an official 
assembly of the people. The crowd in the theatre is so large 
and representative that, like Aristophanes, he identifies it 
with the government. 
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the nature of the demos, in other words, the nature 
of yourselves.1 In fact such an explanation is a useful 
thing, and it will do you more good than if I were to 
speak about heaven and earth. Well then, I claim 
that the demos most closely resembles a potentate, 
and a very strong one too, one that has great authority 
and power, and a more powerful potentate and holding 
sway over a greater number in proportion as the 
people itself is more numerous and belongs to a 
prouder city. Among these over-lords, then, are 
included kings, who have been deified for the general 
safety of their realm, real guardians and good and 
righteous leaders of the people, gladly dispensing the 
benefits, but dealing out hardships among their sub- 
jects rarely and only as necessity demands, rejoicing 
when their cities observe order and decorum. But 
others, on the contrary, are harsh and savage 
tyrants, unpleasant to listen to and unpleasant 
to meet; their rage is prompt to rise at anything, 
like the rage of savage beasts, and their ears are 
stopped, affording no entrance to words of fairness, 
but with them flattery and deception prevail. 

In like manner democracy is of two kinds: the one 
is reasonable and gentle and truly mild, disposed to 
accept frankness of speech and not to care to be pam- 
pered in everything, fair, magnanimous, showing 
respect for good men and good advice, grateful to 
those who admonish and instruct; this is the demo- 
cracy which I regard as partaking of the divine and 
royal nature, and I deem it fitting that one should 


2 The mpoardrys was one whose influence determined policy 
in a democracy. Aristotle, Constitution of Athens 28, calls 
the roll of such leaders from Solon to Cleophon. 

® Closely resembles Or, 1. 23-24. 
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1 kat Crosby: xat of. Reiske deletes xai of. 

2 ody Emperius: yoiv. 

3 Arnim suspects a lacuna here, suggesting the trans- 
position of xat7ou . . . Hovxdoaory from § 33 to fill it. 


* odder a av Emperius : ovder. 
5 wapéxocte Crosby: €xoure. 





1 Plutarch, Lives 858 B, says that Demosthenes thus 
apostrophized Athena: *Q Sdomowa Tlodds, ti 8h Tptat Tots 
xarerwrdtos yaipers Onpiows, 7\avxi, Kal Spaxovrt, Kat Sypq ; 
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approach and address it, just as one directs with 
gentleness a noble steed by means of simple reins, 
since it does not need the curb. But the more 
prevalent kind of democracy is both bold and 
arrogant, difficult to please in anything, fastidious, 
resembling tyrants or much worse than they, seeing 
that its vice is not that of one individual or of one 
kind but a jumble of the vices of thousands; and 
so it is a multifarious and dreadful beast,! like 
those which poets and artists invent, Centaurs and 
Sphinxes and Chimaeras, combining in a single 
shape of unreal existence attributes borrowed from 
manifold natures. And to engage at close quarters 
with that sort of monster is the act of a man who is 
truly mad or else exceedingly brave and equipped with 
wings, a Perseus or a Bellerophon. 

So, applying our analysis to the populace of 
Alexandria, the ‘unnumbered multitude,’ to use 
the current phrase, in which class shall we put it? 
I for my part offered you my services on the assump- 
tion that you were of the better sort; and perhaps 
someone else, one of my superiors,? will decide to 
do likewise. And assuredly you Alexandrians could 
present no more beautiful and surprising spectacle 
than by being yourselves sober and attentive. For 
indeed it is a supernatural and truly solemn and 
impressive sight when the countenance of the assem- 
bly 8 is gentle and composed, and neither convulsed 
with violent and unrestrained laughter nor distorted 
by continuous and disorderly clamour, but, on the 


2 Trajan? Cf. §§ 95 and 96, in which Dio hints at a coming 
visit of the emperor. 
3 Possibly a reminiscence of Aristophanes, Knights 396: 


Kal 70 Tod Sypou zpdcwroy paxKod Kabjpevor. 
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1 Gore . . . hovydcaow deleted by Geel because of resem- 
blance to § 33. 

® dv rpaxds Emperius: ody rayds. 

8 After dprov Fricdlaender deletes, as a gloss, ofrw ydp 
e(pjjo0a. word BéATiov: ‘for so to express it is far better.’ 





1 A medical maxim repeated in § 33. 
2 See Iliad 9. 4-7, of which it seems to be a reminiseence. 
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contrary, listening as with a single pair of ears, though 
so vast a multitude. 

But consider yourselves at this moment and then 
what you are like when you are watching the 
performances to which you are accustomed. For, 
to my mind, you now appear to be a sight worth 
seeing, for kings as well as for plain citizens, 
and there is nobody who would not admire and 
honour you as soon as he came into your presence ; 
and so if this address of mine has accomplished 
nothing else, it has at any rate rendered you this 
service, and no small one—one hour of sobriety! 
As, for instance, it is of critical importance toward 
the recovery of the sick to have had a_ brief 
interval of calm.!. However, amid the varied activi- 
ties which occupy your attention, whenever there 
falls upon you the blast of turbulence, as when a 
harsh gale stirs up a muddy, slimy sea, as Homer 
says, we see froth and scum and a mass of seaweed 
being cast up on the beach,? so exactly with you, I 
fancy, we find jibes and fisticuffs and laughter. 

Who, pray, could praise a people with such a 
disposition? Is not that the reason why even to 
your own rulers you seem rather contemptible? 
Someone already, according to report, has expressed 
his opinion of you in these words: “ But of the people 
of Alexandria what can one say, a folk to whom you 
need only throw plenty of bread and a ticket to the 
hippodrome,? since they have no interest in anything 
else?’ Why, inasmuch as, in case a leading citizen 
misbehaves publicly in the sight of all, you will 
visit him with your contempt and regard him as a 
worthless fellow, no matter if he has authority a thou- 


3 Cf. Juvenal 10. 81: panem et circenses. 
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1 Tairo Reiske: roéro. 
2 ott av Reiske: dvav. 
3 


cel p) welOeaGe Emperius: xai pi) etOecba. 





1 See especially §§ 12, 13, and 25-29. 
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sand times as great as yours, you yourselves cannot 
succeed in maintaining a reputation for dignity and 
seriousness so long as you are guilty of like mis- 
conduct. Do you not know, that just as a prince or 
king is most conspicuous when he appears in public 
and therefore should do nothing ignoble or disgraceful 
at such a time, the populace also is in like case when 
it too appears in public and forms a throng? One 
ought, of course, in my opinion, to behave with 
sobriety at other times as well; still whatever a man 
does privately does not concern the general public 
or the state, but in the theatre the people’s character 
is revealed. But with you it is there above all that 
you are off your guard and will prove traitors to the 
good name of your city: you act like women of low 
repute, who, however wanton they may be at home, 
should behave with decorum when they go abroad, 
and yet it is especially in the streets that they are 
most guilty of misconduct. 

“ How now,” perhaps someone will say, “is that 
our only fault, our bad behaviour at the theatre? 
Is that all you have to say to us and nothing more? ”’ 
I dread the thought of attacking all your failings in 
one indictment. And yet perhaps someone will 
claim that, despite my long harangue, I have given 
you no advice and have not made clear what it is 
I criticize you for most; and that such is the function 
of anyone who offers instruction. But for my own 
part I believe that I have already made many 
valuable observations—at least for those of you who 
have been listening—regarding the god, the nature 
of the demos, and your duty to listen to counsel even 
though you are not convinced by what is said.1_ Vor 
the most urgent need of all, I fancy, was that I should 
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? So Morel: pvnoaia?’ Scot bao “TAtov doy xaxdrys. 
2 Spay after Aiyumtos deleted by Reiske. 


3 rod re Reiske: 70d re yap. 
4 dvcews Emperius: pvcews Kal. 





1 Cf. § 30. 
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first put you into a frame of mind to listen patiently. 
And so, if my address has accomplished nothing else 
of much importance to you, I have this at least to 
my credit, that for this space of time you have kept 
your seats in self-restraint. For, let me remind you, 
with the sick it is of critical importance toward 
recovery to have had a brief interval of calm.1_ And, 
on my word, to examine into all your failings, and 
that too in one day’s time, and to force you to condemn 
utterly all your vice and your shortcomings, is not 
within my power, 


E’en though I had ten tongues, as many mouths, 
A voice unyielding, in my breast a heart 

Of bronze; unless the heavenly Muses, sprung 
From Aegis-bearing Zeus, should call to mind 
The varied evils found in all mankind,? 


and not in you alone. 

But to take just that topic which I mentioned in 
the beginning, see how important it is. For how you 
dine in private, how you sleep, how you manage your 
household, these are matters in which as individuals 
you are not at all conspicuous; on the other hand, 
how you behave as spectators and what you are like 
in the theatre are matters of common knowledge 
among Greeks and barbarians alike. For your 
city is vastly superior in point of size and situation, 
and it is admittedly ranked second among all cities 
beneath the sun. For not only does the mighty 
nation, Egypt, constitute the framework of your 
city—or more accurately its appanage—but the 
peculiar nature of the river, when compared with 


2 Iliad 2. 489-92, slightly modified by Dio. 
3 Rome of course stood first. 
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1 Selden would read jypas. 


2 neyéOer Emperius: peyéy. 
2 xatdpoes Emperius: avaxpices. 





1 Herodotus had paid high tribute to the Nile. See 
especially 2. 14 and 19. 

2 In earlier times it was usual to include both the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean under the term ’Epvu@pa. 
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all others, defies description with regard to both 
its marvellous habits and its usefulness;! and 
furthermore, not only have you a monopoly of the 
shipping of the entire Mediterranean by reason of 
the beauty of your harbours, the magnitude of your 
fleet, and the abundance and the marketing of the 
products of every land, but also the outer waters 
that lie beyond are in your grasp, both the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, whose name was rarely 
heard in former days.2 The result is that the trade, 
not merely of islands, ports, a few straits and isth- 
muses, but of practically the whole world is yours. 
For Alexandria is situated, as it were, at the cross- 
roads of the whole world, of even the most remote 
nations thereof, as if it were a market serving a 
single city, a market which brings together into one 
place all manner of men, displaying them to one 
another and, as far as possible, making them a 
kindred people.’ 

Perhaps these words of mine are pleasing to your 
ears and you fancy that you are being praised by 
me, as you are by all the rest who are always flattering 
you; but I was praising water and soil and harbours 
and places and everything except yourselves. For 
where have I said that you are sensible and tem- 
perate and just? Was it not quite the opposite? 
For when we praise human beings, it should be for 
their good discipline, gentleness, concord, civic 
order, for heeding those who give good counsel, 
and for not being always in search of pleasures. 
But arrivals and departures of vessels, and superiority 
in size of population, in merchandise, and in ships, 


3 Cf. Cambridge Ancient History, X., pp. 397-400 and 412, 
on Alexandrian commerce. 
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1 a pev ... oldv te deleted by Emperius. 








1 One infers that all these phrases are to be found in Homer ; 
actually only vijcov SevSpieccav is so found (Odyssey 1. 51). 
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are fit subjects for praise in the ease of a fair, a 
harbour, or a market-place, but not of a city; nay, 
if a man speaks in praise of water, he is not praising 
men but wells; if he talks of good climate, he does 
not mean that the people are good but the land; if 
he speaks of fish, he is not praising the city—how 
absurd !—but a sea, a lake, or a stream. Yet if 
someone eulogizes the Nile, you Alexandrians are as 
elated as if you yourselves were rivers flowing 
from Ethiopia. Indeed, it is safe to say that most 
other people also are delighted by such things and 
count themselves blessed if they dwell, as Homer 
puts it, ‘on a tree-clad isle’ or one that is ‘ deep- 
soiled’ or on a mainland ‘of abundant pasture, 
rich in sheep’ or hard by ‘ shadowy mountains’ or 
“fountains of translucent waters,! none of which 
is a personal attribute of those men themselves; 
however, touching human virtue, they care not at 
all, not even in their dreams! 

But my purpose in mentioning such matters was 
neither to elate you nor to range myself beside those 
who habitually sing such strains, whether orators or 
poets. Vor they are clever persons, mighty sophists, 
wonder-workers ; but J am quite ordinary and prosaic 
in my utterance, though not ordinary in my theme. 
For though the words that I speak are not great in 
themselves, they treat of topics of the greatest 
possible moment. And what I said just now about 
the city was meant to show you that whatever 
impropriety you commit is committed, not in secrecy 
or in the presence of just a few, but in the presence 
of all mankind. For I behold among you, not 
ebBorov evpmdov is applied to an island (Odyssey 15. 406) and 
épeo. axtdevta, Not oxtepa, Occurs three times in all. 
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2 rovrais Selden: rots. 
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merely Greeks and Italians and people from neigh- 
bouring Syria, Libya, Cilicia, nor yet Ethiopians 
and Arabs from more distant regions, but even 
Bactrians and Scythians and Persians and a few 
Indians, and all these help to make up the audience 
in your theatre and sit beside you on each occasion; 
therefore, while you, perchance, are listening to a 
single harpist, and that too a man with whom you 
are well acquainted, you are being listened to by 
countless peoples who do not know you; and while 
you are watching three or four charioteers, you your- 
selves are being watched by countless Greeks and 
barbarians as well. 

What, then, do you suppose those people say when 
they have returned to their homes at the ends of the 
earth? Do they not say: ‘“‘ We have seen a city 
that in most respects is admirable and a spectacle 
that surpasses all human spectacles, with regard 
both to beauty of sanctuaries and multitude of 
inhabitants and abundance of all that man requires,” 
going on to describe to their fellow-citizens as 
accurately as possible all the things that I myself 
named a short while ago—all about the Nile, the 
land, and the sea, and in particular the epiphany of 
the god; 1“ and yet,” they will add, “ it is a city that 
is mad over music and horse-races and in these 
matters behaves in a manner entirely unworthy of 
itself. For the Alexandrians are moderate enough 
when they offer sacrifice or stroll by themselves or 
engage in their other pursuits; but when they 


1 It would seem that Sorapis, like Asclepius, with whom 
he was sometimes identified, showed himself in dreams to 
those who consulted his shrine (§ 12). Such epiphanies 
were not infrequent in other cults. 
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2 935’ ad Gporov deleted by Arnim. 
3 Aéywaw Reiske: A€yovaw. 





1 As we might say, ‘the atmosphere was charged with 
malign influence.’ Rouse suggests that Dio may have had in 
mind the practice of burying charms. 
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enter the theatre or the stadium, just as if drugs 
that would madden them lay buried there,! they lose 
all consciousness of their former state and are not 
ashamed to say or do anything that oecurs to them. 
And what is most distressing of all is that, despite 
their interest in the show, they do not really see, and, 
though they wish to hear, they do not hear, being 
evidently out of their senses and deranged—not only 
men, but even women and children. And when the 
dreadful exhibition is over and they are dismissed, 
although the more violent aspect of their disorder 
has been extinguished, still at street-corners and in 
alley-ways the malady continues throughout the 
entire city for several days; just as when a mighty 
conflagration has died down, you can see for a long 
time, not only the smoke, but also some portions of 
the buildings still aflame.’’ Moreover, some Persian 
or Bactrian is likely to say: ‘‘ We ourselves know 
how to ride horses and are held to be just about the 
best in horsemanship ’’?—for they cultivate that 
art for the defence of their empire and indepen- 
dence—“ but for all that we have never behaved that 
way or anything like it’’; whereas you, who have 
never handled a horse or mounted one yourselves, are 
unable to restrain yourselves, but are like lame men 
squabbling over a foot-race. That may explain why, 
cowards and slackers though you are, you have won 
so many cavalry battles in the past! 8 

And take heed lest these people prove to have 
spoken more truthfully about you than Anacharsis 

2 Cf. Herodotus 1.136: ‘‘ Their sons are carefully instructed 
from their fifth to their twentieth year in three things alone— 
to ride, to draw the bow, and to speak the truth.” 


3 Is Dio hinting that Alexandria depended upon mer- 
cenaries, or is he alluding to some recent military reverse ? 
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the Scythian is said to have spoken about the 
Grecks—for he was held to be one of the sages, and 
he came to Greece, I suppose, to observe the customs 
and the people! Anacharsis said that in each city of 
the Greeks there is a place set apart in which they 
act insanely day after day—meaning the gymnasium 
—for when they go there and strip off their clothes, 
they smear themselves with a drug? “ And this,” 
said he, ‘‘ arouses the madness in them; for 
immediately some run, others throw each other 
down, others put up their hands and fight an 
imaginary foe, and others submit to blows. And 
when they have behaved in that fashion,” said he, 
‘they scrape off the drug and straightway are sane 
again and, now on friendly terms with one another, 
they walk with downcast glance, being ashamed at 
what has occurred.” 

Anacharsis was jesting and making sport about no 
trifling matter, it seems to me, when he said these 
things; but what might a visitor say about 
yourselves? For as soon as you get together, you 
set to work to box and shout and hurl and dance— 
smeared with what drug? Evidently with the drug 
of folly; as if you could not watch the spectacle 
sensibly! For I would not have you think I mean 
that even such performances should not take place in 
cities; for perhaps they should, and it may be 
necessary, because of the frailty of the masses and 
their idle habits; and possibly even among better 


1 Herodotus (4. 76) tells of this visit. Lucian tells of it 
at much greater length and in idealized form in his Scytha. 
Dio’s version seems to have been drawn from the source 
represented by Diogenes Laertius 1. 104. 

2 Olive oil. 
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1 név ye Capps: perv yap. 





1 The underlying meaning of §$§ 47-50 is by no means 
clear. At first ono takes ‘ destruction’ to mean moral ruin, 
but later it seems to mean loss of life, either by decree of the 
court or as the result of a duel between rival admirers or 
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people too there are those who need some diversion 
and amusement in life, but they should take it with 
decorum and as befits free men. For it will not 
cause any of the horses to run more slowly or any of 
the singers to sing less pleasingly if you preserve a 
due decorum. But as things are now, if one of the 
charioteers falls from his chariot, you think it terrible 
and the greatest of all disasters, whereas when you 
yourselves fall from the decorum that befits you and 
from the esteem you should enjoy, you are uncon- 
cerned, And if you hear the harpist sing out of tune 
or off pitch, you are well aware of it, whercas when you 
yourselves utterly abandon the harmony prescribed 
by nature and are most discordant, you are quite 
indifferent. 

And yet how many here have met destruction 
because of these allurements?1! Loss of reputation, 
at any rate, everyone has suffered. And did the 
Sirens do anything else according to the story ?? 
Did they not regularly destroy those who took extra- 
vagant delight in them? Yet the Sirens dwelt in a 
lonely sea and far away, all by themselves, on a lofty 
cliff, where no one could easily approach; and even 
there the man of sense escaped in safety and heard 
them with composure. These entertainers of 
Alexandria, however, ply their trade in what is 
practically the centre of the civilized world and in the 
most populous city of all, not, by Zeus, because of 
any charm or power of their own, but rather because 


the suicide of a disgraced and desperate man, or possibly an 
incident of the rioting of which we hear. 

2 The Sirens appear first in Odyssey 12, Odysseus of course 
being ‘the man of sense.” However, Homer places them, 
not on a lofty cliff, but in a flowery meadow. 
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1 etpebpevos Arnim, apobépevos Casaubon: mpocpevos. 
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of your fatuity. For why is it that outside Alexan- 
dria they produce an impression quite like that 
produced by the usual run of performers, nay, 
frequently have been thought to be unpleasant? 
Can it be that the ears of the people in those places 
have been stopped? 

What, then, does their success with you signify? 
Not, by Zeus, musical power or artistic pre-eminence, 
but rather the shallowness of you listeners and the 
weakness of your city. It is said, at any rate, that 
some who have already met their ruin through such a 
cause, instead of trying by entreaty to escape their 
death, with youthful “bravado have implored the 
privilege of listening to their destroyers even more. 
And here is an amazing thing which brings reproach 
and ridicule upon the city—that whereas elsewhere 
nobles and tyrannicides are held in memory because 
they gave their lives for the salvation of the father- 
land, with you it is for a bit of catgut that men meet 
their fate and because of an enjoyment that is flect- 
ing, or, more properly, a fancy that has no substance. 
For it is not through real enjoyment so much as 
through wishful thinking that these men sacrifice 
their lives. 

And so great is the misfortune of the poor wretches, 
that they regard as manly what is most unmanly of 
all, and as dignified what is most shameful. Why, 
I would rather be put to death for robbery than for 
such a cause. For in the one ease it is the death 
of a bad man but a man, in the other of a slave in 
hard luck. The one possibly came to such a pass 
because he had been wronged and was striving to get 
redress over and above the laws, and it may be that he 
might have achieved something actually noble, had 
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he not encountered such an evil genius; but the other 
came to his inglorious end merely through shouting 
and a frenzy caused by an ill-starred voice and a 
wicked nod of the head, by dissonant variations and 
nonsense and a cynical, pestilential behaviour. But 
such is the death ofa fly! Vor whatever tastes sweet 
to the fly is the thing at which it meets destruction. 
What distinction, then, can your conduct bring you, 
you luckless creatures? Tor whereas in the cause of 
justice and virtue and ancestral rights and laws and 
for a good king, a noble soul, one that does not cling 
to life, will, if need be, suffer and even die; yet ifa man 
hangs himself for the sake of his chorus-girl, a low-born 
outcast, not fit to live, what depths of disgrace does 
that betoken ! 

And now let us say no more about these poor 
unfortunates; but, directing our attention to the 
spectacle itself, is the conduct of the spectators not 
disgraceful and replete with every variety of wanton- 
ness ?—I mean the intensity of their gaze, their souls 
all but hanging on their lips—as if, one would 
think, it were through the ear that men reccive 
felicity—and applying the terms ‘saviour’ and 
‘god’ to a pitiful human being! With what bound- 
less laughter, think you, must the gods laugh you to 
scorn, when next in your worship of them you conduct 
yourselves in the same fashion and find yourselves 
compelled to usc those same terms in honouring the 
deity? However, god is indulgent, I suppose, since 
he is god, and he treats lightly the folly of the masses. 
Accordingly to you as his children has he given as 
guardians and guides those who are more prudent 
than you Alexandrians, and by their companionship 
not only at the theatre but elsewhere too, your 
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1 xai deleted by Arnim. 2 yuiv Crosby: dpiv. 

3 wapa te Reiske: rapa ye. 





1 A grim joke referring to the presence of Roman troops in 
Alexandria. Seo §71 and Arnim, Lio von Prusa, p. 438. The 
point of the joke—which must have been plain enough to the 
audience—is made plainer for the modern reader by the em- 
phasis on freedom in what follows, 
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conduct is improved. For otherwise how could you 
keep your hands off one another? 

And yet what kind of human beings do you think 
they are for whom freedom is not advantageous? 
“None, by Zeus,’ someone says, “ for freedom is by 
nature advantageous. For do not other cities also have 
singing, aye, by Zeus, and flute-playing and foot- 
racing and all those other entertainments that are 
found, not only here in Alexandria, but among 
certain other people too?’ Aye, but nowhere is 
there such a passion for that sort of thing, such a mad 
desire, as with yourselves. For example, you know 
that the Rhodians, your near neighbours, enjoy 
freedom and complete independence of action; 
however, in Rhodes even running within the city 
limits is held not to be respectable, but, on the 
contrary, they even reprove strangers for being 
careless in their walk.? So it is with good reason that 
the Rhodians should enjoy fair renown and universal 
honour. For since they are the first to show respect 
to themselves and to refrain from any foolish act, it 
is with good reason, I believe, that they have the 
respect of men in general and of their leaders as 
well. 

The fact is, we shall find that in most other matters 
too the wise engage in the same activities as the foolish, 
such as eating, walking, playing, attending the theatre 
and the games. [or nature compels them to have 
many needs in common with the foolish; there are, 
however, differences of behaviour in all these matters. 
Take feasting as the first instance: whereas the wise 
behave neither boorishly nor regardless of decorum, 
but with elegance combined with courtesy, as men 


2 See Or. 31. 162. 
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* Katrot Capps: kal. 

5 Kat added by W ilamowitz. 


‘a elomecay Capps, éumeowy Emperius, weode Arnim: 7} 
Teo. 








1 The famous wedding party of Peirithoiis and Hippo- 
dameia. The fight that ensued betweon Lapiths and Centaurs 
was a favourite subject with the Greek artist. 
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beginning a joyous feast and not a drunken debauch, 
being gracious toward their companions, not subject- 
ing them to effrontery ; the foolish, on the other hand, 
behave disgustingly and without restraint, giving 
vent to anger or to laughter with shouts and disorder, 
trying to get more than their companions, not 
inviting them to partake, and finally, before leaving 
for home, either they have done some damage to 
their fellow banqueters or received damage them- 
selves, as we are told was the case at the party once 
held by the Centaurs.t 
And yet why run through all the other differences 
one by one? But just take walking, for example, an 
activity common to all men and surely a simple one. 
One man’s gait reveals the composure of his nature 
and the attention he gives to his conduct, while that 
of another reveals his confusion of mind and _ his 
shamelessness: he is hurried as he approaches, 
talks as he walks, or bursts in and jostles someone, 
comes to blows with someone else.? Similarly also 
with reference to the theatre: some persons are 
insatiate and greedy and all aflutter over everything 
alike, however commonplace, but others participate 
in the spectacle decorously and in peace. But not so 
with you; on the contrary, you sit dumbfounded, you 
leap up more violently than the hired dancers, you are 
made tense with excitement by the songs: for while 
other people are moved to song and dance by drink, 
with you the opposite is true—song is the occasion 
of drunkenness and frenzy. So while wine’s natural 
effect is as we have seen, producing inability to pre- 
2 See Demosthenes 37. 52, 55; 45. 77 for the conventional 
Greek attitude regarding men’s gait and general comport- 
ment. 
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1 Qoprwpérav] Ovutapdrwv Schwartz and Wilamowitz, 
Ovopévay B. 
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4 706 added by Capps. 
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serve one’s self-control, but on the contrary forcing 
those who use it stupidly and in excess to commit 
many distasteful acts, yet men intoxicated by song 
and in far worse condition than those who are crazed 
by wine—and what is more, at the very start and not 
by easy stages as at a drinking party—such men, I 
say, are to be found nowhere but in Alexandria. 
«mong certain barbarians, it is true, we are told that 
a mild kind of intoxication is produced by the fumes 
of certain incense when burned.! After inhaling it 
they are joyful and get up and laugh, and behave in 
all respects like men who have been drinking, and 
yet without doing injury to one another; but of the 
Greeks you alone reach that state through ears and 
voice, and you talk more foolishly than do those 
barbarians, and you stagger worse and are more like 
men suffering the after-effects of a debauch. 

And yet the arts of the Muses and Apollo are kindly 
gifts and pleasing. For Apollo is addressed as Healer 
and as Averter-of-Evil, in the belief that he turns men 
aside from misfortune and implants health in soul and 
body, not sickness or madness; and the Muses are 
called maidens, implying their modesty and their 
chastity. Yurthermore, musie is believed to have 
been invented by men for the healing of their 
emotions, and especially for transforming souls 
which are in a harsh and savage state. That is 
why even some philosophers attune themselves 


1 Dio is here recording the practice in such vague terms 
that one cannot tell whether he had more exact knowledge 
or not. The effects which he mentions might have been 
produced by hasheesh. Pliny, Hist. Nat. 24. 164, speaks of 
an herb called gelotophyllis which, when mingled with wine 
and myrrh, produced great mental excitement and immoderate 
laughter. 
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1 The Grecks took their music seriously. Its effect upon 
morals is a familiar topic in Plato. 

2 More than ono Greck dramatist dealt with the Bacchants, 
but Dio seems to have in mind the Bacchae of Euripides. 
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to the lyre at dawn, thereby striving to quell the 
confusion eaused by their dreams. And it is with 
song that we saerifice to the gods, for the purpose of 
insuring order and stability in ourselves. And there 
is, moreover, a different type of song, accompanied by 
the flute, that is employed at time of mourning, as 
men attempt, no doubt, to heal the harshness and the 
relentlessness of their grief and to mitigate the pain 
by means of song, song that operates scarce noticed 
amid lament, just as physieians, by bathing and 
softening wounds that are inflamed, remove the pain. 
And the spell of music has been deemed no less 
appropriate also in social gatherings, beeause it 
brings harmony and order spontaneously into the 
soul and along with a kindred influence abates the 
unsteadiness that comes from delight in wine—I 
mean that very influence blended with which the 
unsteadiness itself is brought into tune and tempered 
to moderation. All this, of eourse, in the present 
instance has been reversed and changed to its 
opposite. For it is not by the Muses but by a kind of 
Corybantes that you are possessed, and you lend 
eredibility to the mythologizings of the poets, sinee 
they do indeed bring upon the scene creatures called 
Baeehants,? who have been maddened by song, and 
Satyrs too. No doubt in your case the fawn-skin and 
the thyrsus are lacking, nor do you, like the Bac- 
chants, bear lions in your arms; yet in all else you 
do appear to me to be quite eomparable to Nymphs 
and Satyrs. For you are always in merry mood, fond 
of laughter, fond of dancing; only in your ease when 
you are thirsty wine does not bubble up of its own 
3 Euripides, Bacchae 699-700, says ‘ wolf-cubs,’ not 

‘lions’; Dio may be thinking of Agavé (1278-9). 
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méerpas moléy Twos 2 vdamns, odde yada Kai 
pert Sdvacbe edyepas otTws eye dicpots daxtv- 
Aots Siapadvres xGova- arr’ odde! 76 Sup bp 
dduxvetrar Seipo adroparov obde Thy pacar 
exeTe ev e€ovaia “Symovdev, adAAd Kal Tavrny eK 
Tis Ta&v Kpertovwv yeipos AapBdvere: wore 
tows Kalpos iv tyas mavoaaba Baxxerdov wal 
mpooéxew peaAdov abrois. vuvi 6€ av pdvov 
dxovonre xopaiis, Oomep adAmyyos aknKooTes, 
ovKeTe Suvacte elpyunv aye. 

*Apa Je ft) _Aaxedaupovious pipetobe; dact 
yoov adrovds TO dpyatov mpos adAov mode pei? 
dpets Oe mpos Kiba pay aire Spare. 7 Potdeode, 
evreton Tots Baowedou Tods Orpous: Kaye Tap- 
Bador, Népwvr paiverBar THY adriy EXOVTES 
vdoor ; arn’ ot” exetvov avyncev 4 Atay é, epcretpto, 
mept todto Kal omrovdr}. Kai 700m Kpelrrov 
pipetoOar tov viv dpyovra maiWela Kal Adyw 
mpocéxovta; ov amolnocobe Ti alcxypav Tavrnv 
Kal dpetpov diroriiay; od dvddgeafe rods 
GAXNous oKwrrovres, Kat Tatra év dvOpumos, €f 
Bepurov etretv, ovdey péya odode Pavpacrov 
éxovaw; ef yep *Topnvias 70rec map Opi 
Tipobeos Woev 6 madaws 7 *Apiwy, bf’ ov 


Qa-32 


1 od5é Geel: odre. 





1 Bacchae 708-10. 

® Cf. §§ 25-8. 

3 Nero’s infatuation for music and poetry and the stago is 
well known. Tacitus refers to it briefly in nis Annals; but 
seo especially Suetonius, Nero, 20-23, 38. 2, 41. 1, 49. 3. 
Suetonius reports, among other things, that Noro recited 
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accord from some chance rock or glen, nor can you so 
readily get milk and honey by scratching the ground 
with the tips of your fingers;+ on the contrary, not 
even water comes to you in Alexandria of its own 
accord, nor is bread yours to command, I fancy, but 
that too you receive from the hand of those who are 
above you; and so perhaps it is high time for you to 
cease your Bacchic revels and instead to turn your 
attention to yourselves. But at prescut, if you merely 
hear the twang of the harp-string, as if you had heard 
the call of a bugle, you can no longer keep the peace. 

Surely it is not the Spartans you are imitating, is 
it? It is said, you know, that in olden days they 
made war to the accompaniment of the pipe; but 
your warfare is to the accompaniment of the harp. 
Or do you desire—for I myself have compared king 
with commons 2—do you, I ask, desire to be thought 
afflicted with the same disease as Nero? Why, not 
even he profited by his intimate acquaintance with 
music and his devotion to it.3 And how much better 
it would be to imitate the present ruler in his devotion 
toculture andreason!4 Will you not discard that dis- 
graceful and immoderate craving for notoriety? Will 
you not be cautious about poking fun at everybody 
else, and, what is more, before persons who, if I may 
say so, have nothing great or wonderful to boast of ? 5 
For if an Ismenias were piping in your presence or a 
Timotheus of early times were singing or an Arion, 


the Sack of Ilium while Rome burned, and that just before 
killing himself to escape his pursucrs he repeated a line from 
Homer. 

‘ Trajan; though tho scholiast says Vespasian. 

5 The musicians of Alexandria. 

6 Famous poet and musician, about 450-360 B.c. Dio 
seems to allude to him in § 67, with which compare Or, 33. 57. 
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A€yovow ddovros ev TO meAdyet TOUS deAdivas 
dpexéoBau mpos vy vaiv, at pera, Tatra exrecov- 
TO avrov Kara TuynY TW, dvadaBety | Kal o@cat, 
mas av Stéxecabe; Tovrwr pev yap éory oddels 
"Apudiov ovde Opdeds: 6 bey yap vids av 
Movons, of dé ex Tijs *Apovoias adris + yeydvact, 
Suaotpéavres * Kal Kardtavres TO GeEepvov 706 
pedous Kat advra tpdrov AwBynodpevor rip 
- 

dpyatav povoucny. 

ee yap aura ony TéActov 7) 7) yevvatov pul- 
fL0v olds Te elretv ; aAAG, dopara. yuvarKay Kal 
Kpovpara Spxnoray ral mapowias TEepariapdaruy,® 
womep | Kakol Kal mreplepyot Ldryetpor, owtpihavres, 
eis tods vopous * isras Kat Aixvous dxpoaras 
Kwobow. Touyapooy ovK amo KUKVEOY ovde ando- 
vv 6 Eidos atrav wdvdpacrat Trop’ bpiv adrois 
GAN’, ws eoue, xvubyOwois > Kal Draypois elkd- 
lore: kairo. gidooddovs pev dew otrws kaAov- 
pevous, kBapwoot be Kuviroi Tapa. pdvois bpiv 
yeyovacw. oO pev obv "Apion mpos TO LéAos, 
ws gaow, yyepe Kal éndpyou tiv modu, obrou 
dé dvarpémovat kal Katadvovow, Kat bay 6 
ye Opdeds xe) Onpia Teépou Kal povotke. érrotet 
oud rij @Oofs' ovrou be buds, avlpwmovs dvras, 
dypious memowjKact Kat anadedrous. 

1 adris Emperius: advo. 

. dvaorpéavres Casaubon, dva8pupavres Reiske : dcarpépavres 
UB, &6 Tpépavres M. 

3 rapowlas reparianaroy Crosby, aapotviwy reperiopara 
Arnim : mapotvias TepeTioparwr. 


4 es rods vdjtous Emperius : rods vopous, which Arnim deletes, 
5 xvolnOpois Casaubon: xvlq@pots UB, oxulyOuots M. 








1 See Herodotus 1, 24 
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at whose song, according to tradition, the dolphins in 
the deep flocked to his ship and afterwards, when he 
had plunged overboard, rescued him by lucky ehance 
and brought him safe ashore 1—if those artists were 
performing for you, what would be your state of 
mind? For among these performers here there is no 
Amphion # and no Orpheus either; for Orpheus was 
the son of a Muse,’ but these are unmusical offspring 
of Disharmony herself, having perverted and 
shattered the majesty of song and in every way 
outraged the grand old art of the Muses. 

For who of the lot can produce a finished song or a 
noble rhythm? Nay, it is a potpourri of effeminate 
ditties and music-hall strummings of the lyre and the 
drunken excesses of monsters which, like villainous 
cooks with an itch for novelty, they mash together 
to form their arias and thus excite an ignorant and 
avid audience. Accordingly not from swans or night- 
ingales has their passion got its name with you, but 
rather, as it seems, you liken it to the whining and 
howling of dogs; and yet, while I knew that there 
are philosophers called Cynics, harpists of that canine 
breed have been produced in Alexandria alone. So 
while Amphion to the accompaniment of his melody, 
according to the tale, built the walls and towers of his 
city, these creatures are engaged in the work of 
overturning and destroying. And as for Orpheus, by 
his song he tamed the savage beasts and made them 
sensitive to harmony; yet these performers here 
have turned you human beings into savages and 
made you insensible to culture. 


2 At the music of Amphion the stones ef their own accord 
moved into place to form the walls of Thobes. 
3 Calliopé. 
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"Exyw 8€ Kal ddMov cimety Adyor dvOpadzov 
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ovy yddueva TH péder. Ta S€ aTyVaA Kal Ta 
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AdrrecOar' Ta per, olpat, Sid 7d ednbes Kat 
Thy gravOpwrtav, t&v S€ dpvidwy povorrov 
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obv ’Opdéws ovverecbar abt ravtaxydbev dxov- 
ova? duod Kal vepdpevas Kal yap éxeivov év 
TE TOUS Opeot Kal TEpl Tas VaTTas Ta TOAAG StaTpi- 
Bew: dmobavdvros d€ epnuwlévra ddvpecBar Kai 
xarerds dépew> adore THY wntépa adtobd KadAo- 
anv Sia THY mpos Tov vidv edvotay Kat diAtav 
aimnoapeny mapa Aws Ta owpata adrov 
petaBareitvy ets avOpuimwy tUmov, Tas pévrot 
puyas Stapévew, olat mpdtepov Hoav. 

Xaderrov odv Hon eari 7d AEtropevoy Tod 


1 ravrwv Tay Capps, mavtotwy Arnim: t&v mavrwv. 
2 After dxovovra Arnim deletes adrod. 
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And Ihave, furthermore, a story to tell that I heard 
from a Phrygian, a kinsman of Aesop’s, who paid a 
visit here, a story that he told about Orpheus and 
yourselves. However, that story is more weird and 
lengthier than your jokes. Consider, therefore, if 
you wish to hear it, and don’t be vexed if I tell it. 
Well then, the man from Phrygia said that Orpheus 
sang his songs throughout ‘Thrace and Macedonia, as 
we have been told,! and that the creatures there 
came up to him—a great company, I imagine, of all 
the animals. “‘ And,’ he continued, ‘“‘ most numerous 
among them were the birds and the sheep. Tor the 
lions and other animals of that sort were more dis- 
trustful because of their strength and savage nature, 
and some would not even come near him, while others 
immediately withdrew, not being pleased with the 
music; but the feathered creatures and the sheep not 
only came to him more readily but also did not leave 
him afterwards—the sheep, no doubt, because of their 
guilelessness and fondness for human society, while 
the birds, of course, are a musical tribe themselves 
and fond of song. So then, as long as Orpheus was 
alive they followed him from every quarter, listening 
as they fed—for indeed he spent his time for the most 
part on the mountains and about the glens; but when 
he died, in their desolation they wailed and were 
distressed; and so it eame about that the mother of - 
Orpheus, Calliopé, because of her goodwill and 
affection toward her son, begged Zeus to change 
their bodies into human form; yet their souls 
remained as they had been before.”’ 

Well, the remainder of the tale from this point on is 


1 ‘The phrase seois to refer to the preceding section, which, 
however, does not name Thrace and Macedonia. 
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mpos added by Reiske. 
adf&iis Emperius: edds. 
€repov Reiske: verepov. 
peraBaddvras Reiske: peraBadovra UB, peraBaddovra M. 
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painful and I am reluctant to tell it to you in plain 
language. For the Phrygian went on to say that 
from those wild creatures whom Zeus transformed a 
tribe of Macedonians was born, and that it was this 
tribe which at a later time crossed over with 
Alexander and settled here. He added that this is 
the reason why the people of Alexandria are carried 
away by song as no other people are, and that if they 
hear music of the lyre, however bad, they lose their 
senses and are all aquiver in memory of Orpheus. 
And he said that they are giddy and foolish in 
behaviour, coming as they do from such a stock, 
since the other Macedonians certainly have shown 
themselves to be manly and martial and steadfast of 
character. 

The Phrygian also spoke regarding the harpists of 
your city about as follows : He said that in their associa- 
tion with Orpheus the other animals mercly experi- 
enced pleasure and wonder but made no attempt at 
imitation; but that some of the dogs, being of course 
a shameless and inquisitive breed, applied them- 
selves to music and then and there began to practice 
it, going off by themselves, and that after they had 
been changed to human form they maintained their 
addiction to the art. And he declared that this very 
breed is the stock from which the harpists sprang ; 
therefore they have been unable wholly to slough 
off their own nature, but, while retaining some small 
part of the instruction derived from Orpheus, for 
the most part their musie has remained canine in 
character. 

All this the Phrygian spoke in jest. But I want to 
tell you something that happened at Sparta, how the 
people of that land behaved toward a harpist who was 
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5 ee ee 2 , Reisk as a 
ATLEVAL WHOELTOVTES IVEISKE | ATELYAL TPOTELTIOVTES. 


2 kal after yupvacovra deleted by Mmperius. 
3 juiv Capps as in T; ypiv. 








1 Cf. Or. 33. 57. 
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much in vogue among the Greeks in those days. 
Just beeause this harpist had the reputation of being 
very charming and unusual, they did not, by Zeus, 
honour him, but instead they took his harp from 
him, cut away the strings, and ordered him to leave 
their city.1 Such, you see, were the misgivings the 
Spartans entertained regarding his calling and such 
the care they took of their ears, lest their hearing 
be corrupted or become more fastidious than was 
fitting ; but you have been thus ignominiously en- 
slaved by that kind of pleasure. 

And through your influence, it would seem, the 
disease is already affecting, not only public speakers, 
but some philosophers as well—though it would be 
more correct to say that public speakers are no 
longer easy to recognize. For since they observe 
your interest in singing and your passion for it, they 
all sing now, public speakers as well as sophists,? 
and everything is done to music; if you were to 
pass a courtroom, you could not easily decide whether 
a drinking-party was in progress or a trial; and if 
there is in your neighbourhood a sophist’s lecture- 
room, you will be unable to distinguish the lecture. 
And in my opinion pcople will presently go so far 
as to use song to accompany their exercise in the 
gymnasium, yes, even to heal the sick. Tor even 
now, when physicians discourse to you on their art, 
they chant. 

But in all likelihood life with you has beeome, one 
may almost say, just one continuous revel, not a sweet 
or gentle revel either, but savage and harsh, a revel 


2 * Public speakers’ (gyropes) would include teachers of 
rhetoric, politicians, and lawycrs; the sophists lectured on a 
variety of topics, including philosophy. 
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okwppdtwr eOpacvvovro ot moddoi, Twes dé 


1 émpedeorépas Casaubon: émecxearépas. 





1 Thermopylae was at least a ‘ moral victory.” 

2 The Romans. 

§ Ptolemy XI (80-51 #.c.), nicknamed ‘ The Piper, ” was 
driven into exile in 58 B.c. and restored by Aulus Gabinius, 
proconsul of Syria, three years later. 
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of dancers, whistlers, and murderers all combined. 
But the Spartans were vastly different from you 
Alexandrians, for they were cautious in these 
matters, as I have said. For while they showed 
capacity to rule, having held the leadership in Greece 
for many years and being always victorious over the 
barbarians without exception,! you do not understand 
even how to be good subjects. Therefore, if you had 
not been fortunate in your present leaders,” hardly, 
I fancy, would your existence be secure. As evi- 
dence I cite the most recent chapters in your history. 
For instance, when you were still independent, did 
not your king busy himself with piping and concen- 
trate on that alone ; and were you not on hostile terms 
with him and torn with faction among yourselves, each 
faction separately and independently working the 
ruin of the state—Simaristoi and other parties of like 
names—in consequence of which you forced your king 
to flee, and later on to obtain his return by means 
of war, and with the aid of Romans, too?? And 
finally he with his piping and you with your dancing 
destroyed the state. And though you now have 
such reasonable men as governors, you have brought 
them to a feeling of suspicion toward yourselves, and 
so they have come to believe that there is need of 
more careful watchfulness than formerly; and. this 
you have brought about through arrogance and not 
through plotting. For would you revolt from any- 
body? Would you wage war asingle day? Is it not 
true that in the disturbance which took place the 
majority went only as far as jeering in their show of 
4 By having invoked the aid of Rome? Dio seems to say 
that independence was lost under ‘The Piper,’ which is 
manifestly false. 
241 
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- Teovpevot Casaubon: movovprevot. 
2 Sdor Selden: 8€ov. ° eel Valesius: ézt. 
4 dvarpépa Reiske: dvaorpépat. 
1 Cf. Aristophanes, Acharnians 616-17: domep dzrovintpov 
eurxéovres, éanépas, amavtes ‘ ekiotw’ mapyvouv of didou. 
# Dio is our only authority for this disturbance. 
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courage, while only a few, after one or two shots with 
anything at hand, like people drenching passers- 
by with slops,! quickly lay down and began to sing, 
and some went to fetch garlands, as if on their w By 
to a drinking party at some festival ?? 

And sur ely you recall that comical incident—how 
the excellent Conon? treated you when, advancing 
to the place where your forces were most concen- 
trated and pointing out a little stretch of ground, he 
declared: ‘If I can get there by mysclf, I am the 
victor, and you must depart by yourselves and leave 
the field; but if you,” said he, ‘‘ can win your way as 
much as four or five steps, I will take a walk myself.” 
This he said out of a desire to spare you, laughing at 
you and playing with you as if you were children ; 
since the army had halted and he would not permit a 
single soldier to lay hands on you, seeing, as he did, 
that you all were unarmed and faced with destruc- 
tion. What then? Force was next employed by 
the headstrong and unruly spirits, who purposely 
aimed at a complete overthrow and utter chaos, and 
they did not Ict you go until you had had a taste of 
warfare, and what you formerly had dreaded had 
become a matter of bitter experience. 

Why, then, have I mentioned these events also? 
Because I wanted you to understand the natural 
outcome of this disorderliness that rules your lives. 
For it is not possible that those who get so excited 
over trifles and things of no importance, those who 
behave so thoughtlessly and with such lack of sclf- 
control in these matters of daily life, should be 
temperate in other matters and competent to plan 

3 Unknown. Apparently the commander of the Roman 
troops in Alexandria. 
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1 8) Emperius: 787. 





1 Apparently the whips wielded by the Furies. 
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wisely regarding things of greater moment. Tor the 
frivolity of your conduct and your lack of reason do 
not permit you to call a halt at things of minor 
importance, and the folly of your misconduct knows 
no bounds, but instead goes right on to any length 
without discrimination, and touches everything with 
equal recklessness. So do not think that a man is 
dealing with trifles when he speaks to you about your 
disordersin the theatre. For poverty follows quickly 
enough from gradual losses, but not as quickly as 
wickedness progresses from these successive errors, 
until finally, having attained its growth, it brings 
men to the very end—destruction. 

So much, then, on the subject of the thcatre. 
However, when you enter the stadium, who could 
describe the shouts you utter there, and your hubbub 
and anguish and bodily contortions and change of 
colour, and the many awful curses that you emit? Tor 
if you were not merely watching the horses race 
—and horses, too, that are used to racing—but 
were yourselves being driven by the whips of 
tragedy,! you would not exhibit the agony you do. 
Why even Ixion himself, methinks, you show to have 
been a second-rater, the Ixion who is represented 
by the poets as bound on the wheel and punished 
for some such impiety as yours.2. Well then, if in the 
midst of it all some god should take his stand beside 
you and in a loud voice should say: 


“Fools, you are mad; no more your spirit hidcs 
3 > y Pp 
Your food and drink.® 


2 Arnim views this clause as an interpolation, but the refer- 
ence may be to the degree of impiety rather than the kind. 

3 Odyssey 18. 406-7. Telemachus upbraids the suitors at 
their final banquet before the slaughter. 
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Zeus, the other Hermes’ son. 
2 navy’ # Pflugk: wavrp. 


1 Myrtilus is famed as the charioteer of Oenomaiis, whom 
he betrayed in his well-known race with Pelops. 
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Why are you so violently disturbed? What is the 
excitement? What the contest? For it is not 
Pelops who is driving, or Oenomaiis, or Myrtilus,t 
nor is it a question of a kingship ora wife or a death 
that hangs in the balance, nay, it is only a contest of 
slaves for a paltry bit of silver, slaves who sometimes 
are defeated and somctimes victorious, but slaves in 
any case.” If the god should speak thus, what would 
your reply be? Oris it clear that you would not even 
listen at such a moment as that, not even if the 
grandsire? of Pelops were himself the speaker ? 

What succour, then, can one find, or what divine 
power must one propitiate? There is at Olympia, 
at the centre of the race-course, an altar to Poseidon 
Taraxippos, or Terror of Horses, on the spot where it 
happened that the horses most frequently became 
frightened and where many chariots were smashed.? 
So the Eleans decided to erect an altar on the spot, 
believing that some deity was there. And from that 
time forward, they say, the place has been safe. Well 
then, much more earnestly do I advise you to pro- 
pitiate this god and raise an altar of the same kind, 
not, by Zeus, for the sake of the horses, but rather 
for the sake of yourselves, so that you may not be 
terrorized yourselves or be pitched headlong from 
your proper station. For perhaps all such disasters 
are the work of a deity, requiring unusual efforts_to_, 
avert. It is said that an ancient Cretan queen, one 
of the daughters of Helius, became enamoured of a 
bull, and that after union with him she brought forth 
a savage, mighty monster. So I myself am appre- 


2 Zeus. 
3 See Pausanias 6. 20. 15-19. 
4 The familiar tale of Pasiphaé and the Minotaur. 
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mad b€ érépay tapbevov morapod twos epacbetoay x.7.A.: “And 
again, that another virgin, having beeome enamoured of a 


certain river, paid daily visits to the stream, and took the 
foam in her arms and received the water in her bosom.” 
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hensive lest this passion for horses that infects the 
city may in time bring forth some strange and 
distressing offspring for you. They say also that | 
at Athens this very species that you so much admire 
became the object of infatuation, and today there is 
in that city a site that bears the name, Sanctuary of 
Horse and Maiden.! For the maiden’s father con- 
fined his daughter along with the horse, and thus, 
they say, she was ruined. And do you beware lest \ 
you also through a passion like that be destroyed. 

Yor what Homer or what mortal man at all 
can describe the things that happen here? Tor 
example, in Homer’s narrative the chariots do not 
sink so low at times and then rise so high on the 
course as your spirits may be seen to rise and fall. 
And this is the way he puts it, if I may favour you 
with a short passage : 


At times the cars clung close to bountcous earth, 

At times they bounded high; the drivers still 

Stood firm, though hearts did pound as each man 
strove 

To win the goal, and each called to his team.? 


In this passage it is the charioteers who are repre- 
sented as contestants and rivals, while the spectators 
lool on in silence,’ as indeed was fitting. And only 


1 Pausanias does not mention this sanctuary. He does, 
however, record that Poseidon and Athena share with 
Demeter and her daughter a shrine on the road to Eleusis 
(1. 37. 2); he also reports that Poseidon and Demeter once 
held intercourse as horse and mare (8. 25. 5). Dio’s allusion 
may be the outgrowth of some such traditions. 

2 Iliad 23. 368-72. Taken from the account of the chariot 
race at the funeral games held in honour of Patroclus. 

3 [liad 23. 448. 
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at the end does the poet say that Ajax the Locrian 
behaved in rather unseemly fashion as a spectator by 
abusing Idomeneus with reference to the horses of 
Eumelus.1 It was Ajax, moreover, who also was 
guilty of impiety toward Athena at the capture of 
Troy 2 and on that account was himself smitten with a 
thunderbolt and thereby caused the storm and ship- 
wreck that befell them all.2 For the man who in 
such matters as those is brazen and forward cannot 
act sanely in other matters, as I have said before.4 

Here, then, you have an instance of wickedness and 
folly alike, and from men also such as are at Alcxan- 
dria, except that in fighting, in deeds of valour, and in 
capturing cities no man here is the equal of Ajax. 
But among you not a man keeps his seat at the games ; 
on the contrary you fly faster than the horses and 
their drivers, and it is comical to see the way you 
drive and play the chariotecr, urging the horses on 
and taking the lead and—getting spilled.6 And so it 
is no bad parody that has been composed by one of 
your feeble versifiers : 


At times the cars clung close to bounteous earth, 
At times they bounded high; but in their seats 
The gaping crowd did neither stand nor sit, 
Pallid with fear and fright, and in their zeal 


1 [liad 23. 473-98. 

2 The allusion may be either to the seizure of Athena’s 
image or—the later version—to the violation of Cassandra 
at Athena’s altar. 

3 Odyssey 4. 499-510; Aeneid I. 39-45. 

4 §73 


S Manifostly the sort of conduct on the part of the spectators 
that may be paralleled at football matches when the crowd 
unconsciously pushes in the effort to advance the ball. 
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1 Ci@ov Morel: LoiOdv. 
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To win they shouted each to each, and, hands 

Upraised, they vowed great offerings to all the gods. 

Just as the scream of cranes or cry of daws 

Doth rise, when they have drunk of beer and 
wine 

O’ermuch, and clamourous they fly to reach 

The course; as daws or starlings in a cloud 

With baleful screaming swoop, when they behold 

A horse onrushing, bearing death to fools; 

So these with yells upon cach other fell. 

Just as the wind o’er sacred floor doth bear 

The chaff, as flaming fire doth sweep deep glens, 

Whirled by the wind now here now there, and 
"neath 

Its onslaught thickets shrivel, root and branch; 

So these did strive like fire; nor couldst thou say 

That either sun or moon was safe from them. 

Just like the growth of leaves, so that of men, 

Shallow of mind, devoted to song, and proud, 

And from both sides the noise pierced heaven’s 
vault, 

The courts of Zeus. And thus one turned and 
spake 

Unto his neighbour: ‘‘ Heavy with wine art thou; 

Thou hast the eyes of a dog, the heart of a hind. 

Why dost thou quake and stare at a car in the 
race? 

Just try me, then, if thou wouldst mangled lie.” 

Hippocoén to him made this reply : 

“ Kind sir, in silence sit and heed my word: 

A weak thing is thy driver, slow thy team.” 





3 xvadOeig Emperius: capes. 
4 daorivns Reiske: doreivys. 
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1 This‘ parody ’ isa cente in the making of which the author 
—doubtless Dio himself—has levied upen virtually the whole 
of the Iliad, It contains scarcely a phrase that may not be 
traced to that poem, but the combination is intentionally 
ludicrous. 

2 Euripides, Hecuba 607. Spoken by Hecuba with refer- 
ence to the Greek forees. Either Dio’s memory failed him 
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To him then spake the eharger fleet from ’neath 

The yoke: “ See’st not how fine a steed am I, 

How handsome and stalwart? Still for even me 

Doth wait grim death and stubborn-hearted fate. 

I would that you yourselves had all received 

Trom white-armed Hera just such hooves as mine ; 

No more would you sit and murmur each to 

each.” 
He spake. But they made vows to Zeus the 
King.t 

There you have just a few out of many sorry 
verses, to prove that you are not the only ones to 
seem ridiculous. And eertainly it is disgraceful, 
men of Alexandria, that those who inquire about your 
eity are told how wonderful everything else is here, 
but that with respect to yourselves nothing is men- 
tioned of which to be proud or fit to emulate, but that, 
on the contrary, you are given a bad name as being 
worthless fellows, mere mimes and buffoons instead of 
men of real valour, as one of the comic poets said of 
people like yourselves, 


An unbridled mob, a disorderly gang of tars.? 


In fact it is just as if you should see a house that is 
very beautiful, but should discover that the master 
himself is a slave and not fit to be even the porter. 
For on the whole it is better to face empty benches 2 
than to behold no more than fifteen substantial 
citizens in the midst of an innumerable horde of 
wretched, raving creatures, a sort of concentrated 


or some comic poet did use the line, wilfully substituting 
dragia for dvapyia. Arnim would save Dio’s reputation by 
deleting the quotation. 

3 Perhaps épnuiay means wilderness. 
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57d mAredvwv éaddKare. py) yap Todro pdvov 
fyetobe dAwow eclvar mddews, av Tes TO Téeixos 
karaBaddvres anocdarrwat tovs avOpdmous Kai 
ras yuvaixas drdywow Kal ras otkias KaTaKdwouw. 
airy pev iows teAevtaia Kal mpos dAlyov yuyvo- 
pévn Kat pGddov édrccicbar rods mabdvras 7 
KatayeAdobar mapacKerdfovea: map ols 35 
av } mdvrwv apéedrcia Tay Kad@v, €évos dé mpay- 
patos dyevvots épws, Kai mpos pdvov Tobro amo- 
Prérwot Kal wept robro SuatpiBwow del? andav- 
res Kal pawdpevor Kal maiovres dddijAous Kai 
anéppyra Aéyovres kal rods Deods abrods ToAAaKts 


1 Gy added by Pflugk. 
2 SiarpiBwow det Reiske: SiarpiBwow 4 M, ScatpiBovorv 7 
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dunghill piled high with the sweepings of every kind. 
Why, the word ‘ city’ could not justly be applied 
toa community composed of men like that,! any 
more than ‘chorus’ befits a chance company of 
nondescripts or ‘ army ’ just any mob! 

For example, even the host of Xerxes was not 
brilliant, except at breaching a wall or digging 
a canal or some other manual labour?; nor was 
the city of the Trojans fortunate, since it consisted 
of depraved, licentious citizens. And yet it was 
both large and famous; but still the man from 
Ithaca 3 sacked it, yes, the man from that tiny, in- 
glorious island sacked a city of exceeding wide do- 
main. Therefore I fear that you also may perish 
like those Trojans—if I may be permitted the trite 
observation that Troy also is said to have been 
destroyed by a certain horse; however, while the 
Trojans perhaps were taken captive by a single 
horse, your capture is the work of many horses. For 
you must not think that the taking of a city consists 
alone in levelling its ramparts, slaughtering its men, 
leading its women into captivity, and burning its 
dwellings ; nay, those happenings may mark the final 
stage, a stage of short duration and one that makes 
the victims more deserving of pity than of ridicule ; 
but in the case of people who disregard all that is 
noble and are passionately enamoured of one thing 
that is ignoble, who centre their attention upon that 
alone and spend their time on that, constantly leaping 
and raving and beating one another and using 
abominable language and often reviling even the 

1 Dio gives a definition of ‘ city ° in Or. 36. 20. 


2 Cf. Herodotus 7. 22-24, 
3 Odysseus. 
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AoWopobvres Kal Ta dvta piTtodvres Kal yupvol 
Badilorvres amd ris Oéas eviore, rob7’ eorw 
> A / 12 r a x 
aloxpa moAews Kai émoveidioros dAwars. 
. A > t € , A 2 

Kai yap avOpamovs éadwKévar dapev ody 
¢€ ‘ a a he ee 4 1 LAAG b aA / A 
d70 AnoTav pdvov } érépwv,) GAAG Kal éraipas Kat 

A om” b , > , > , 

yaorpos Kat GAAns Twos havAns emOvpias. aiypd- 
Awros obv yevéobar Kadds av rEyouTo Kai avip Kal 
mods, yTis dv TOV Kperrrovwv emurndevpdrosy 
dpepevy Kal Hare opioa pydev pyre axovouca 
Tov Pepovreny eis owrnpiay, arn’ aipebeioa o70 
HEOns 7 dis yuvakdv 7 dpydrwv dynra Kat 
dépnta kat Aaa d:’ Ans OopuPrat wept rodro 

Le ~ 2 ‘ \ f < f rs 24 ‘ 
kat exdpova? Kal vy Aia éadwkévar A€your’ av Kal 
Kata Kpdros 6s obrws® édduxer,* Kal mepinyKwvi- 
cba. od yap dv pev TO oud Twos Kparfrat 
Kal mepréxntat Seopots tiow 7) dpoupots, ra Suc- 
xepp Set radra vopilew aiypadwotav Kal Sov- 
etav Kai dnaywyiy,® ras 8é puyijs WvSparrodiope- 
vns Kal drodwAvias cipwreveobar Kai Stor paobac. 

Kaitou Seva pév mov kai éd’ éxdotwr® ra 
Toatra, TH mavti S€ aicyiw Snyocia dawopeva. 
Kat yap at Xoural vdcor péxpr péev tov Kal? 
id bes % , Qh fol , 
€va ela od peydAns ovdé foBepds mpoonyopias 
Tuyxdvovow Stray 8€ Kowdv yévntat To mp&ypa, 
9 érépww U, 7 ératpwr TM, } érarpdv B; deleted by Reiske. 
exppovij Emperius : : exdpovet or éxdpwra. 
6s otrws Emperius: ds otf’, 
édhoxev Geel: éadeonévat. 


anaywyiy Emperius : andray. 
éxdorwy Emperius : éxdoTw. 
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gods themselves and flinging away their own 
belongings! and sometimes departing naked from 
the show—that is a disgraceful, an ignominious 
capture for a city. 

For I assert that men have been taken captive, 
not by pirates only or other persons, but also by a 
courtesan or gluttony or by any other low desire. 
The term ‘ captive,’ then, may well be used, not only 
of a person, but of a city too, provided that city, 
abandoning the nobler pursuits and having neither 
eyes nor ears for anything conducive to salvation, 
but yielding instead to the clutches of drink or singing 
girls or racing chariots, is made the prize of conquest 
and thrown into utter confusion thereby and bereft 
of its senses. Yes, by Zeus, the man who has 
experienced such a capture might well be said to have 
been taken by storm and manacled to boot. For if 
when a man’s body has been overpowered and con- 
fined by chains or guards, we consider that these 
disagreeable happenings constitute captivity and 
slavery and violent seizure, when the soul has been 
taken captive and ruined, we should not dissimulate 
or underrate it.? 

And yet, while such experiences are doubtless 
terrible even in the case of individuals, they are 
altogether more disgraceful when they happen to a 
people. For indeed all other afflictions, as long as 
they affect a single person, receive no great or 
awful label; but when the visitation becomes 


1 Dio seems to be referring to such exuberance of conduct 
as the tossing away of hats and caps at a modern football 
match. 

2 Tho contrast between soul and body bears general re- 
semblance to that which pervades the attitude of Socrates 
at his trial. See, for example, Plato, Apology 28 b. 
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Tore Aouos kadetrae. xabdrou yap mdvra. dpap- 
THATS. evpor? ris av mavraxod, Kal olvdddvyes 
Kal mdépvor Kat yovatpavets ev mdoats «ial rats 
moAcow: Gar ovde * Tobro _ Xarerov ovde dmep- 
Badov- érav be € emucparh 76 7d Bos Kaul Brérnrat 
Kowoy, réte €nionpov Kat péya Kat Sypooia 
ylyverat. 

Tota yap Tod €ort Tov fy) ofddpa eprecov 
wat pukpav, ev FH py Kal? Hepa tes TUpEeTTEL 
mdvrws ; adda Kavvious pLovov ov ® mapetdn ge 
KaKxelvwy Kowdy * éore 76 ovewdos, 6 Ore mavTES avro 
méoxovew: womep Kal did TOV Bedrioveo TwWes 
eGavpdobnoay Kat ddé€av eaxov. méaous yap 
oleabe “AGqvaic 7, Meyapéwy 4 Kopubiwv ra 
Caparo. doxety kal CH v diromdvws ; aoddovs 
dijAov ort, Kal rab8? 67 dvayKatoy Hv adrots 
divBpas ayabods dmép trav marpiSwv ytyrecBac. 
Ti ovv pedvoe © Aaxkedarpovioe Toor’ eoxov TO 
dvona Kal ris 8dgqs dmohavovew ére Kat viv; 
ore Kowy 8 EKTITAYTO Thy gdirorysiav. rods dé 
"A Onvaious Ta Trepl Tovs Adyous paMov émurndev~ 
ovTas Kal Troinow Kal yopovs én tovros ad 
robr’ 7 ézolnoe Oavpdleobar b1a rv adryy airiav. 
oxoretre 5é€ pur) vyuels ody opoias petaddByre 
dd6€ys tots "AOnvaiois kai Aaxedatpoviors, aAAd 
paddov érépos tisiv> od BotvrAopat yap dvopacar. 
edpot Reiske: efzot. 
ovéé Emperius: ovdev. 
ov added by Crosby. 
xowvov added by Weil. 
povot Reiske: pdvov. 


xow} Casaubon, cowhy Post: Kal dv. 
ad rob7’ Emperius: adzobs. 
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general, then it is ealled a plague. Tor, on the 
whole, all varieties of human weakness might be 
diseovered anywhere at all, and drunkards, perverts, 
and woman-crazed wretches are present in every 
city; and yet not even that condition is disturbing 
or beyond enduranee ; but when the malady becomes 
prevalent and a common spectacle, then it becomes 
noteworthy and serious and a civie issue. 

Yor example, what city is there, unless it be one 
very sparsely populated and small, in which day by 
day there is not at least one person ill with fever? 
However, fever has all but taken possession of the 
Caunians, and in their ease it is a reproaeh to the 
community, because they all suffer from it 1; just as 
also certain peoples have won admiration and esteem 
for traits that are better. For instanee, how many 
Athenians or Megarians or Corinthians, do you sup- 
pose, used to eultivate their bodies and live laborious 
lives? Many, obviously, and especially in the days 
when they had to be valiant in defence of their 
countries. Why is it, then, that the Spartans alone 
among them got a name for that and have enjoyed 
the reputation ever since? It is because as a people 
they aequired the love of honour. And as to the 
Athenians, beeause they were more devoted to the 
cultivation of the arts of speech and poetry and 
choral song and dance, that devotion, for the same 
reason, caused them in their turn to be admired in 
these fields. But take eare lest the reputation that 
you gain resemble, not that of the Athenians and the 
Spartans, but rather that of certain others—for I do 

1 Caunus was a Carian city near the coast and in the 


neighbourhood of swampy land. Strabo (14. 2. 3) bears 
eloquent testimony to the truth of Dio’s words. 
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Omep yap 4dn moAAdKts elzov, aiaxyiw Ta aioypa 
Kal KarayeAaora paAdov, trav 7 epi ras médes. 
adomep ev Tails kwpwdias Kal diackevais Kapiwva 
bev elodyovres eOUovra cat Adov od ofddpa 
kwobo. yédwta, tov dé ‘Hpaxdéa rovodrov 
opdat yedotov Soret, mapadepspevov, Kal Kabdzep 
eldiPacw, ev KpoKwT@, mapamAnoiws Kat Sijwos 
ovTws péyast puwupilwy dia Blov Kal amddw 
qrroxav xwpis inmwv aicxpov ylyverat Kat KaTa- 
yéAacrov. atrtd yap todro Edpimidys  rév 
“Hpaxréa dyoi mabety powdpevov: 


’ S10) 2 é Ga > > we ” 

ex Tobde® Baivwy dpyar’ odk éxwy eyew 
ww - ? eS te Le 

éfacke, didpou 8 cicéBawev dvruyas 
Kdbewe® Kévrpov d790ev ws exw xepi. 


pn obv Kal dpeis* Kard CHdov tov én’ ’AdcEdvdpw- 
A ‘ > ‘ uw A eV > ~ i 
kal yap adros édeye Atos vids elvar. paddov 
tows ody “Hpaxret mpocdoixey tpdv 6 Sipos, 
fa 
ddA Kevradpw twi 7 Kowdwm menwedre ® 
~ ~ ~ , 
Kal ép@vTt, TO prev o@pa loyupd Kal peyddAw, 
1 4 , > . in 
TH dé dudvoiay dpabet. 
peéyas Selden: péya. 
ex rove Euripides: adrod Se. 
xd0ewe Kuripides: xat érecve. 
dpets Casaubon: dpas. 
merwnort Reiske: wentwKdrt. 


ae © Pp 





1 See especially § 91. 

2° Revues’ is an attempt to harmonize dcaccevais with 
the context. The word commonly means ‘revisions’ of 
scholarly nature. Snidas, s.v. Timotheus, lists cight diaskeuai 
among the works of that woll known poet, but we do not know 
their nature. The term is not recognized as a label for a 
particular dramatie genre. 
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not care toname them. For, as I have often said,! 
shameful conduct is more shameful and ridiculous 
when it involves whole cities. Just as in the case of 
comedies and revues 2 when the poets bring upon the 
scene a drunken Carion or a Davus,? they do not 
arouse much laughter, yet the sight of a Heracles in 
that condition does seem comical,! a Heracles who 
staggers and, as usually portrayed, is clad in woman- 
ish saffron; in much the same way also, if a populace 
of such size as yours warbles all through life or, it 
may be, plays charioteer without the horses,® it 
becomes a disgrace and a laughing stock. Indeed 
this is precisely what Euripides says befell Heracles 
in his madness : 


Then striding to a car he thought was there, 
He stepped within its rails and dealt a blow, 
As if he held the goad within his hand.§ 


Maybe, then, like so many others, you are only 
following the example set by Alexander, for he, like 
Heracles, claimed to be a son of Zeus.7_ Nay rather, 
it may be that it is not Heracles whom your populace 
resembles, but some Centaur or Cyclops in his cups 
and amorous, in body strong and huge but mentally 
a fool. 


3 Slave names familiar in comedy, symbolizing slaves as a 
class. 

4 Heracles plays a comic réle in comedy (e.g., Aristophanes, 
Wasps 60, Peace 741) and also in satyr-drama and tragedy 
(e.g., Euripides, Alcestis 747-66) as glutton and heavy drinker. 
His womanish masquerade at the court of Omphalé, to which 
Dio alludes, also lent itself to travesty. 

5 Cf. § 81. 

6 Euripides, Heracles 947-9. Dio’s reading differs slightly 
from the text of Euripides. 

7 Cf. Or. 1. 7 and 4. 19. 
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ITpes Tob Avds dx opare dony 6 adroxpdrep 
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ovres, Kat Towadray (exew yrespny edOds mpos 
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: 5s added by Casaubon. 

® peTavorjocce Pflugk: peravojoe. 

Omov dijrore Dindorf : Srrowdymore. 

TMporysyoy Emperius : TpoTepTpoe. 
otas Imperius: js B, ois UM. 

‘ qrrav Reiske: 7 Tap. 
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In heaven’s name, do you not see how great is the 
consideration that your emperor has displayed to- 
ward your city?! Well then, you also must match 
the zeal he shows and make your country better, not, 
by Zeus, through constructing fountains or stately 
portals—for you have not the wealth to squander on 
things like that, nor could you ever, methinks, surpass 
the emperor’s magnificence 2—but rather by means 
of good behaviour, by decorum, by showing your- 
selves to be sane and steady. Tor in that case not 
only would he not regret his generosity because of 
what has happened,’ but he might even confer on you 
still further benefactions. And perhaps you might 
even make him long to visit you. For it is not so 
much the beauty of your buildings that might 
attract him, for he has buildings of every kind finer and 
more costly than anywhere; but he may be attracted 
when he hears that the people to receive him are 
worthy of his favour and his trust, and when each of 
his emissaries and ministers speaks highly of you. Vor 
you must not imagine, that, although you yourselves 
inquire about those who enter your harbour, what 
kind of people they may chance to be, and your 
judgement concerning them at once corresponds to 
their reputation, yet the emperor’s agents are not 
curious to learn what kind of people the Alexan- 
drians are. Therefore, if they hear that you are 
sensible, and not, as is now the common report, 
flighty, easy-going, inclined to admire petty things, 

1 Arnim, Dio von Prusa, p. 426, refers this to some recent 
gift from Trajan to be employed on public works. The next 
sentence lends plausibility to this interpretation. 

2 For Trajan’s activity in public works at Rome, see 
Cambridge Ancient History 11. 205-7. 

3 Doubtless the riot referred to in §§ 71 and 72. 
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ToD TuxOvTOS,! epacTns yuidxwv Kal KBapwdoadr, 
ovK GdndAov émrws eovow. 

Oedpuddv pact map’ bpiv Yevopevov avépa go- 
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adAXNd vod Kal ovvécews. Tovyapody rébynKe KaTa- 
cwirnoas budy tiv ToAw,* Kal dels Too defvos 
pev modAdKis dankdate Kal Siapeuyncbe tev 
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more yevoaobat, und? av éxyéentat, THs dé érépas 
Tpopis. 

1 apaypatwy after tvxyévros deleted by Arnim. 

2 mpocéAGor Hemsterhuis: zpo€édGor. 


3 xaretye added by Reiske. 
4 rob7’ €or KaTadikdcas avrqy after wv deleted by Reiske. 
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with a weakness for trivialities, passionately devoted 
to jockeys and harpists, there is no doubt how they 
will feel. 

Theophilus, they say, who proved himself a man 
of wisdom here in Alexandria, preserved silence to- 
ward you and would hold no converse with you. And 
yet what do you think was his purpose? Was it 
because he thought you to be wise yourselves and in 
no need of treatment: or rather had he despaired of 
you as being incurable? T’or it is very much as if a 
trader with many precious wares should land at a city, 
and then, constrained by certain winds or by some 
mischance, should spend a long time there without 
either setting out any of his wares or displaying them 
at all; for evidently it would be because he was con- 
vinced either that the inhabitants were in extreme 
poverty, or else that they were ignorant, and so he 
would be unwilling to go to useless trouble, feeling 
certain that no one of the inhabitants would either 
make a purchase or, perhaps, come to sec him. 
Theophilus too, we conclude, though he had many 
notable wares inside of him, kept them to himself, | 
being aware that you were extremely poor, not in { 
money, but in judgement and understanding. Well, | 
then, he is dead, having by his silence passed adverse 
judgement on your city, and, though you have often 
heard so-and-so speak and can well recall his jokes, 
and also the songs of what’s-his-name, I am not sure 
that you have ever heard Theophilus ; just as some- 
one has said of the beetles in Attica, that, though 
Attica has the purest honey, the beetles never taste 
of it, not even if it is poured out for them, but only | 
of the other kind of food.? 

1 Unknown. 2 Le, dung; cf. Aristophanes, Paz, 1-18. _ } 
267, 
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” 


od Kata Kéopov A¢yovra added by Arnim out of Homer. 
xapas Pflugk: Kat yapa. 3 Sidmover Reiske: deocxodiat, 


rx) 





- 


Iliad 2, 214-6. 

The ‘sardonic grin’ of pain. Cf. Odyssey 20, 302 and 
Virgil, Hclogues 7. 41. Pausanias 10. 17. 13 gives a typical 
explanation in harmony with Dio. Popular etymology seems 
to have transformed Homer's capédrtoy into aapddvioy, thus 
placing the plant in Sardinia. 
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But, someone will say, you are a jolly folk and the 
best jesters in the world. That is no calling for a 
people—how could it be ?—nor for a city, but rather 
for a Thersites. At least Homer says that Thersites 
himself came among all the Greeks as a jester, not 
speaking with decorum, 


But what he thought would make the Argives 
laugh.t 


Yet not what makes men laugh is good or honour- 
able, but rather what makes them joyful; and for 
lack of joy and for ignorance thereof men seek 
laughter. You must have heard of the plant called 
Sardonian, which produces laughter, to be sure, but 
a laughter which is distressing and disastrous.” 
Therefore be not so devoted to that laughter, nor 
cause the Graces to be unmusical and vulgar and 
boorish, but rather imitate Euripides in these lines 
of his: 

May I ne’er cease to join in one 

The Muses and the Graces; 

Such union is surpassing sweet,3 


and thus will your Mouseion‘ be regarded, not just 
as a place in the city, as indecd, | fancy, there are 
other places with labels devoid of meaning, not 
possessing a character to match the name. 

But enough of this, for I fear that I too have had 
the experience that they say befell a certain 
Egyptian, a musician of the very early school. For 

3 Euripides, Heracles 673-5. Dio’s reading differs slightly 
from the text of the poet. 

4 The famous Alexandrian centre for intellectual interests 


of all sorts. Dio, of course, like a good Greek, is toying with 
etymology. 
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~ a3 
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1 péev dAdov Reiske: péAdovta. 
2 rotro Reiske: rod. 
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the story goes that the deity once told that musician 
in a dream that he was destined to sing into an ass’s 
ears. And for a while he paid no heed and gave no 
thought to the dream, as being a matter of no conse- 
quence. But when the tyrant of Syria came to 
Memphis, since the Egyptians admired the artist 
greatly, he summoned him. So the musician gave a 
performance with all zest and displayed the more 
intricate phases of his art; but the tyrant—for he had 
no appreciation of music—bade him cease and treated 
him with disdain. And the musician, recalling that 
forgotten dream, exclaimed, ‘‘So that was the 
meaning of the saying, ‘to sing into an ass’s ears’” 
And the tyrant, having heard from his interpreters 
what the musician had said, bound and flogged the 
man, and this incident, they say, was the occasion of. 
a war. 


1 This story may have becn of Dio’s own manufacture, 
since it occurs nowhere clse and resembles other tales of his 
that are thought to be apocryphal. Both the period and the 
people alike are unknown. 
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In this Discourse Dio appears to be addressing a public 
gathering of the people of Tarsus upon invitation. Like 
the comic poets to whom he refers, he treats his audience to 
AoSopia, inveighing against their wantonness and moral 
decay. Fully half of what he has to say is concerned with 
what he calls péyxew. Though his treatment of that topic 
is manifestly humorous, it is designed to make palatable the 
serious charges that he desires to make. 

The word ééyxew is said to mean now ‘snort,’ now ‘snore.’ 
For lack of an English word of like flexibility, the translator 
has elected to use consistently that one of the two conventional 
meanings that seemed the better adapted to the majority 
of occurrences. ‘Snort,’ however, is doubtless inadequate 
as an interpretation of Dio’s meaning. He himself appears 
to be perplexed as to the proper label for the sound te which 
he has applied the term (55). He docs give some clues. 
It is a sound made by some persons when aslecp (33), by small 
boys, and by some mature men of good standing (33-34). 
It might be taken to denote the presence of a brothel (36). 
It is made by persons of uncertain sex (36). It is more 
suitable for the elderly (45). It is produced by the nose 
(50). It is a symptom of bad morals (50-51). It is not 
clucking or smacking of the lips or whistling, nor is it employed 
by shepherds, plowmen, huntsmen, or sailors (55). It is a 
sound peculiar to neither man nor woman, net even to a 
harlot, but rather to a male of the most debased sort (60). 
If, then, Dio himself, in spite of elaborate efforts to define 
the sound, has found no better term to symbolize his meaning, 
perhaps indulgence may be shown the translator. 

To the modern reader Tarsus inevitably suggests the name 
of Paul. The picture of that ancient city, half Greek and 
half oriental, to be found in this Discourse and in the one to 
follow, awakens the keener interest for that reason. Sir 
William Ramsay holds that the Athenodorus of whom we 
hear exerted an influence upon the thought of Paul. Arnim 
assigns the present Discourse to Dio’s latest period. 
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33. TAPZIKOX MPQTOX 


"Eye Oavpdlw Ti mor €aTl TO bperepov Kat 
ti mpoodsoK@vres 7} BovAdpevor Tous Towovrous 
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peAwdovvrey bplv, 7 Svvayw dAdAnv exew év Te 
dvopace Kab Siavorjpace Spusvrepas Twos meBobs 
Kal TH ovre dewhjs, iy Kadeire pytopucyy, ev Te 
ayopais Kal mept To Biya Suvacrevovoar, 7} 
Twa éxawov Kal’ atbrav dxovceoba oldpevou 
Kal Snpdovov Bpvov wis moAews, TEpi TE Tlepoews 
Ka t ‘Hpaxdéous Kat rob Tis Tpeaivns * Kal mrepi 
xpnoudy TOV yevouevany, Kal ws core “EAAnves 
kat "Apyeiot Kat ért Bedtious Kal dpxnyods 
eXETE Tpwoas Kal npubéors, HaMov be Turévas- 
ére 8é, ofa, mept TE THs xdpas Kal TOY dp@v 
Tov oP abrny Kat TobdE TOD Kvdvov, ws Sefued- 
TaTos * amdyrey moTapav Kal KdAdoros, ob 
Te dw abrtoé mivortes advetol Kal paxdpior Kal? 

1 rob Tijs Tpratyns Capps, tod ’AndAAwvos THS TE TpLalvys 


Valesins: toG ’AmdAAwvos Tis Tpratvys. 
2 Seéta@ratos}| Aeudtatos Naber. 





1 Tarsus, as a semi-oriental city, may well have been 
touchy rogarding its claim to Hellonic origin. ‘There does 
not seem to have been agreement as to the founder. Dio 
himself is not consistent on that topic: here he speaks of 
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I wonper what on earth is your purpose, and what 
your expectation or desire, in seeking to have such 
persons as myself discourse for you. Do you think 
us to be sweet-voiced and more pleasant of utterance 
than the rest, so that, as if we were song-birds, you 
long to hear us make melody for you; or do you 
believe that we possess a different power in word and 
thought alike, a power of persuasion that is keener and 
truly formidable, which you call rhetoric, a power 
that holds sway both in the forum and on the rostrum ; 
or is it because you expect to hear some laudation 
directed at yourselves, some patriotic hymn in 
praise of your city, all about Perseus and Heracles 
and the Lord of the Trident and the oracles that you 
have received, and how you are Hellenes, yes, 
Argives or even better, and how you have as founders 
heroes and demigods—or, I should say, Titans? ? 
You may even, methinks, expect to hear a eulogy of 
your land and of the mountains it contains and of 
yonder Cydnus, how it is the most kindly of all 
rivers and the most beautiful and how those who drink 
its waters are ‘affluent and blessed,’ to use the words 


* founders’ but in section 47 he calls Heracles ‘the founder.’ 
Other deities cspecially honoured by the Tarsians were 
Perseus, Apollo, and Athené. According to Strabo (14. 5. 12) 
the city was founded by Triptolemus and a band of Argives. 
To this list of possible founders Capps by his plausible 
emendation adds Poseidon. See critical note. 
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Go 7. bpov Kal mdvv émiorapa. 

Dépe ody eywye cinw Thy euavrod trovotav. 
Soxetré poe modus axnKodvar Delwv dvOpamuv, 
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"Tounvey } xpvonddkatov Medtav 7) Kadpov: 
678 ay d€iwonre dyets, evOev Ehav ® dOpovy Kat 
i ghee Totpay UBM, 


2 Satpoviav] Sarudvwr Emperius. 
3 édwv Reiske: Adar. 





1 TNiad 2. 525; ddvewol, wivovtes tdwp péAav Aloymoto. 

2 Aristotle has left us a work entitled wept yevécews Kai 
p0opas. Plato too dealt with this topic. Cf. Phaedo, 95 E. 

3 Jucian, Demosthenis Encomium 19, quotes the entire 
sentence, which contains a remarkable list of alternatives pro- 
posed by the poet. See Sandys, Odes of Pindar (L.C.L.), p.512. 
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of Homer.! For such praise is true indeed and you 
are constantly hearing it both from the poets in their 
verse and from other men also who have made it 
their business to pronounce encomia; but that sort 
of performance requires ample preparation and the 
gift of eloquence. What, then, do you expect us to 
say? Or what above all are you eager to hear from 
men who are not of nimble wit and know not how 
to make gratification the aim of their discourse, 
who are not flatterers nor moved by insolence to 
mount the platform? lor that you are not expecting 
money from us nor any other contribution, I am 
well aware. 

Weil then, let me state my own suspicions. You 
seem to me to have listened frequently to marvellous 
men, who claim to know all things, and regarding all 
things to be able to tell how they have been appointed 
and what their nature is, their repertoire including, 
not only human beings and demigods, but gods, yes, 
and even the carth, the sky, the sea, the sun and 
moon and other stars—in fact the entire universe— 
and also the processes of corruption and generation 2 
and ten thousand other things. And then, methinks, 
they come to you and ask you what you want them to 
say and upon what topic—as Pindar puts it, 


Ismenus or Melia of the golden distaff or noble 
Cadmus ;3 
and whatsoever you may deem suitable, the speaker 


starts from there 4 and pours forth a steady and copious 


4 Reiske’s attractive emendation, ev éAwy, is seemingly 
an epic phrase—cf. Odyssey 8. 500—employed with humorous 
intent. 
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» 


évvetpovros Casaubon: évvetpovres. 

After @avpdlere Schwartz deletes $e. 

xairot Reiske, caro xat Wilamawitz: kat. 
latpa@v] latpocog.ardéy or Aoyiatpwy Arnim. 


mow te 


1 Strabo (14. 5. 13) stresses the enthusiasm for education 
displayed by Tarsus in his day. He ranks it above Athens 
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flood of speech, like some abundant river that has 
been dammed up within him. Then, as you listen, 
the thought of testing his several statements or of 
distrusting such a learned man seems to you to be 
shabby treatment and inopportune, nay, you are 
heedlessly elated by the power and the speed of his 
delivery and are very happy, as, without a pause for 
breath, he strings together such a multitude of 
phrases, and you are affected very much as are those 
who gaze at horses running at a gallop—though not 
at all benefited by the experience, still you are full 
of admiration and exclaim, ‘“‘ What a marvellous 
thing to own!’’ And yet in the case of the horses 
it is frequently not the owners who may be seen 
handling the reins, but rather some worthless slave. 
Well then, the sort of recitation of which I speak, 
being a kind of spectacle or parade, has some re- 
semblance to the exhibitions of the so-called physi- 
cians, who seat themselves conspicuously before us 
and give a detailed account of the union of joints, 
the combination and juxtaposition of bones, and other 
topics of that sort, such as pores and respirations and 
excretions. And the crowd is all agape with admira- 
tion and more enchanted than a swarm of children. 
But the genuine physician is not like that, nor does 
he discourse in that fashion for the benefit of those 
who actually need medical attention—of course not— 
but instead he prescribes what should be done, and if 
a man wants to eat or drink, he stops him, or he takes 
his scalpel and lances some abscess of the body. 
Just as, therefore, in case the sick were to assemble 
and then proceed to serenade the physician and call 


and Alexandria in that regard, but adds that Tarsus did 
not attract foreign scholars as they did. 
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1 rob70] taird Emperius. 2 « Emperius: jy. 

bg Sane Dumpeniues maoxoure. 





1 Apparently he would have acted the Fall of Troy. 

2 Presumably the god Dionysus. We have no record that 
he gave such advice, but Dio might well assume it, since 
the drama was an clement in his worship. 
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for a drinking-bout, the outcome would not meet 
their expectation, nay, they might well be annoyed 
at their reception, such it seems to me, is the situation 
of the masses when they gather before a man like 
me and bid him make a speech, obviously never 
having sampled the words of truth and consequently 
expecting to hear something sweet and pleasant.  __ 

Come then, tell me, in heaven’s name, will you be 
indulgent toward a speaker, provided he is not 
wholly outspoken and does not touch upon all the 
ailments that afflict you, but rather confines himself 
to just one item or maybe two? Take care, I warn 
you, lest you meet with the same experience as those 
people of Ilium, who, when a certain tragic actor 
paid them a visit, annoyed him by demanding an 
exhibition of his skill, until he finally bade them to let 
him alone and keep quiet. “ For,” said he, “ the 
better my performance, so much the more hapless 
will you appear.’’1 So, then, with the philosopher, it 


is better for the masses to let him hold his tongue. _ ~ 


But consider what the situationis. The Athenians, 
for example, being accustomed to hearing themselves 
abused, and, on my word, frequenting the theatre for 
the express purpose of hearing themselves abused, 
and, having established a contest with a prize for the 
most proficient in that sort of thing—not having hit 
upon the idea by themselves but acting upon the 
advice of the god ?—used to listen to Aristophanes 
and Cratinus and Plato’ and inflicted no punishment 
onthem. But when Socrates without the protection 
of stage and benches undertook to carry out the 


3 The comic poet, not the philosopher—contemporary with 
Aristophanes and Cratinus. 
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1 adrai Crosby, adra Geel: adrat. 
2 &va Crosby, 6v Reiske: év or év. 





1 Socrates interpreted the well-known oracle of Apollo as 
equivalent to an order to devoto his life to the examination 
and corrcetion of his fellow-citizens, a procedure which, as 
Socrates himself perccived, they found most irritating. See, 
for example, Plato, Apology 21 e-23 b. 

2 Whatever timidity Aristophanes displayed was of the 
ironic sort. 
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instructions of his god,! indulging in no vulgar dances 
or idiotic piping, they would not endure it. Those 
comic poets, you see, being distrustful and timid,’ 
flattered the assembled multitude as one flatters a 
master, tempering their mild snapping with a laugh, 
just as nurses, whenever it is necessary for their 
charges to drink something rather unpleasant, them- 
selves smear the cup with honey before they hold it 
out to the children.? So it happens that the comic 
poets did no less harm than good, by infecting the city 
with effrontery and gibes and ribald jests. On the 
other hand, the philosopher censured and rebuked his 
auditors. 

And, indeed, how much better it is to abuse people 
and to hold up to the light each man’s stupidity and 
wickedness than to court favour by what is said and 
by compliments debauch one’s auditors, you will 
discover best from what I am about to tell you. 
For while there have been since the world began two 
poets with whom no other poet deserves to be com- 
pared, namely, Homer and Archilochus,' one of them, 
Homer, praised practically everything—animals, 
plants, water, earth, armour, and horses; in fact it 
may be said that there is nothing which he failed to 
mention with praise and honour. At any rate, there 
is only one out of all the characters in his poems about 
whom he said harsh things, namely, Thersites, and 





3 Cf. Lucretius 1. 936-8: 
sed veluti pucris absinthia taetra medentes 
cum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 
contingunt mellis dulci flavoque liquore. 
1 Cf. Velleius 1. 5: neque quemquam alium cuius operis 
primus fuerit auctor, in eo perfectissimum praeter Homerum et 
Archilochum repertemus. 
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1 fue, ro Selden: yxero. 





1 Tliad 2, 246. 
* Cf. Heractides Pontiens (E.H.G. 2. 214): "Apxldoxov Tov 
mounThy Kopag 6 ovopa EKTELWE, mpos bv daaw eirety THY aes 
"E€@e vnod. robrov § eimeiv, “AANA Kabapos eit, avas* 
xetpav yap vouw Exrava. Galen, Protrepticus 9, i sane ved ; 
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even Thersites is called a ‘ elear-voieed speaker.’ } 
But Arehiloehus went to the other extreme, toward 
eensure—seeing, I imagine, that men have greater 
need of that—and first of all he eensures himself. 
That is why he alone, not only after his death, but 
before his birth, obtained the highest tribute from the 
deity. Certainly Apollo drove his slayer from the 
temple, declaring that he had slain a servant of the 
Muses. And again, when the man stated in self- 
defence that he had slain him in war, once more 
Apollo called Arehilochus a servant of the Muses.? 
And when the father of Archilochus was consulting 
the oraele prior to the birth of his son, Apollo pro- 
phesied that he was destined to have a son who would 
be immortal. 

So, you see, he who is good at rebuking and up- 
braiding, and at revealing by his words the sins of 
men, is evidently superior and preferred above those 
who praise. If, then, it is praise that gives you more 
delight, you must betake yourselves to other men 
than me. Therefore, whenever you see someone 
flattering himself first and foremost in everything he 
does, and courting favour by his table and his dress, 
and moving about in licentious fashion, you may be 
sure that man will flatter you as well, and you may 
expect from him sweet words, which you eal] praise— 
dainty language from a dainty man. But whenever 
you see someone who is unkempt and wears his gar- 
ments closely wrapped about him and has no com- 
panions on his walks, a man who makes himself the 
first target for examination and reproof do not 


fuller form of the Pythia’s words: Movodwy Oepdrovra Kxat- 
éxraves’ €&i6t vyod. 
3 A manifest description of the speaker. 
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{nrelre mapa Tod Towvrov pndcpiay Owrelar 
pende dmdryy, pndeé Tov SeEvov éxeivov Kal mpoonvi, 
Adyov, és oi) pada. SiatpiBer mept Syyrovs Kat 
oaTpamas Kal Tupavvous. 


ovrot ToL0ld ! eiciv daodpynorhpes éxeivey, 
GAAG véor, yAaivas «Bb eipévoe OE xtTdvas, 
aiel dé Auwapoi Kedadds kal kaAa mpdowna. 


olde pev yap Worep emikwpol Twes Kovow eis 
tov Biov advdAovpevor Kal addopevor kat peOvovtes 
els €opTyy Twa Kal Taviyupw aowrwr eloBeBAn- 
Kevat vopitovres. 

7AM’ dares ® idov doa Seva Kal Svoxeph Kat 
Ore peora, mavra ToAepiov Kat éxOpdv, dzov 
tpud¢h Kai admdary Suvactevovotv, 


abrov uy mayyjow deukeAinae dapdooas, 

omeipa Kak apd’ wdrotot Badedv, okie eourcis, 

avSpav Oputropevwy Karédv moAw  edpv- 
dyuvav" 


> > 7% ‘ ~ ~ ¥ o¢ > ‘ 3. ¥ 
én oddevi KaK@ THY TéAas, Homep "OdSvaceds ent 
KaK@ TOV prnoTipwv Ke TowodTos, dAAd Tov- 

- ~ an mw ¥ ‘ ~ ‘ 
vavriov tnra@v dv dpa te Suvnrat Aabwv dyaborv 
epyacacbar: ti dy Kuwelre Tov Towobrov 7 Tt T1po- 
pavers Siicahey Twa Kal _dyptov bpiv pavov- 
peevov Snpnyopov; od yap bpav Tapeckevacrat 
Ta wra déEacbai Tpaxeis Te Kal oTepeods Adyous: 


1 oboe rool’ Homer: obroe Tovobro. 
2 GX’ Sorts Emperius: dAdos 8¢ zs. 





1 Odyssey 15. 330-2. 
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expect from such a man any flattery or deception, or 
that clever and seductive language which is most in 
use in dealing with democracies and satraps and 
dictators. 


Not so are they who wait upon such men, 

But rather youths with handsome cloaks and 
frocks, 

Whose locks are ever sleek, whose faces fair.+ 


Aye, for these men enter upon life as if they were 
going to some revel, piping and singing and drinking 
on the supposition that it is a kind of festival or 
conclave of wastrels into which they have burst. 

But if a man, having seen how much there is that is 
dreadful and hateful in the world, and that every- 
where are countless enemies, both public and private, 
with whom wantonness and deceit hold sway, 


Subdues his body with injurious blows, 

Casts round his shoulders sorry rags, in guise 

A slave, steals into the wide-wayed town of those 
Who hold debauch,? 


meaning no harm to his neighbours—such as Odysseus 
meant to the suitors when he came in that guise—but 
on the contrary seeking if perchance he may un- 
obtrusively do them some good—if, I say, such a 
man comes among you, why do you stir him up, or 
why do you call upon one who will appear to you to be 
a churlish and savage person as a speaker? Tor your 
ears have not been prepared for the reception of 

2 Odyssey 4. 244-6. In Dio’s text Opumropévwy has dis- 
placed Svoyevéwv of Homer. The words immediately follow- 
ing the quotation suggest that Dio was quoting from memory 
and thus confused the visit of Odysseus to Ilium, of which 
Homer was speaking, with his return to Ithaca. 
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> 7 4 > ~ a 4% ~ ~ > 
GAN wdomep dobeveis omAal Krnvav trav ev 
a A Uj a Pa 

Hadakots Tre Kat Aciots Tpadévrwry ywpiors, 
dpoiws dra tpudepa ev Kodaxeia tpadevta Kal 
Adyots pevddou. 

Te odv mpobvpetobe dxovew dv odk davéeobe ; 
3 4 + ~ és ca ww wv 
adda pony toodrov memdvOare olov Atowmos &bn 

BS 3 a] 4 eal b] on ¢ 4 1 nt 
tovs ddbaduods mabeiv, ered) éavtods! pév 
; ee / S > é A , ~ 
evopulov adAetorou elvar agiouvs, To oropa dé 
ed > ~ ~ La A a ~ 
ewpwy amovatov trav te GrAwY Kat 81 Tod 
pédros Hdicrov évros. odxodv iyavaKrovv Te 

A > la ~ > , > A x > a 
Kat €uéudovro 7O avOpimm. emei dé adrois 
a. a a2 ay e be 25 4, , 3 A 
eviKke Tob? pédtTos, of bé eddKvovTd te? Kai 
> La A A 4 > A * A ¢ ~ A 
eddxpuov Kat Spyd Kat andes adro iyobvTo. jai) 
otv Kat dpels emlyretre yevoacba trav ék 
frocofias AdSywv, worep ofOadpyot péderos: 
éreita, olpat, Kail Saxvdperor Suayepavetre Kal 
djaere tows oddayds pirocodiav elvat 7 ToLodTov, 
GAAGd Aodopiay Kai BAdByv. 

e | a 6 x , > La ”) >) ¢ 

Hyetobe perv ydp, & dvdpes, eddaiuovas 
€avtovs Kal praxaplous, ered) TOAW TE peydAnv 
oikeire Kal ywpayv ayaljy véuecbe Kal mAciora 
67 Kat ddOovarrara map’ abrots dpare Ta. émiTHSeva, 
Kai trotapos byiv otros Sid péons Svappet ris 
wéAews, mpos TodTos Sé€ pyTpdmorAs % Tapods 
tav Kata Kidiciay. 6 d€ *Apyidoxos, dv dnt 
éavtods Casaubon : rovrous, 


eve tod Reiske: évyKero Tob or évixero Tod. 
edaxvovrd re Selden: eSaxvorro (or Saxvovto) rdre. 


e pr 
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harsh and stubborn words; nay, as the hooves of 
cattle are tender when they are reared in, soft, 
smooth country, so men’s ears are dainty when reared 
in the midst of flattery and lying speech. 

Why, then, are you eager to hear what you will 
not endure? Something must have happened to you 
like what Aesop says happened to the eyes. They 
believed themselves to be the most important organs 
of the body, and yet they observed that it was the 
mouth that got the benefit of most things and in 
particular of honey, the sweetest thing ofall. So they 
were angry and even found fault with their owner. 
But when he placed in them some of the honey, 
they smarted and wept and thought it a stinging, 
unpleasant substance.t Therefore, do not you your- 
selves seek to taste the words that philosophy has to 
offer, as the eyes tasted honey; if you do, methinks, 
not only will you be vexed when they cause a smart, 
but perhaps you will even say that such a thing 
cannot possibly be philosophy, but rather abuse and 
mischief. 

The fact is, my friends, that you consider yourselves 
fortunate and blessed because your home is in a 
great city and you occupy a fertile land, because you 
find the needs of life supplied for you in greatest 
abundance and profusion, because you have this 
river flowing through the heart of your city, and 
because, moreover, Tarsus is the capital of all the 
people of Cilicia.2 But Archilochnus, who, as I have 


1 This fable scems to be recorded by no one but 
Dio. 

2 Xenophon, Anabasis 1. 2. 22-8, bears witness to the 
natural advantages of Tarsus. When Cilicia became a Roman 
province, Tarsus was made its capital. 
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~ > , > , ‘ ~ , 
t@ “Arod\Aw apécar, mepl orparnyot déywv 
ovtTw .dyaiv: 

od direw péyav otparnyov odd€ SvamrenAvypévov | 

ovdé Bootpyovar yatpov odd’ bre€upypevov: 
GAAd pot, dynoiv, ein parBos, dodadrds BeBnxas 
Kai emt Kvypacow Sacds. jar) ov adrov oleaGe 
otparnyov jev py ayamdy olov eipynKe, jund’ év 
ad@paros peyéler Kat Kdun tiWecBar 1d Tob 
atpatnyod ddedos, médw 8 av éerawéoot more - 
eis raira dp@vra, ToTapods Kai Badaveta Kal 
Kpyvas Kal arods Kal TAHBos oikidv Kal péye- 
fos: Kdun yap arexvds kat Boorpixyous Taira 

ww - > Ww P) ~ aA nn vA 2 
gouxev? GAN” euorye Soxet paAdov av rovtwr 
mpokpivat opuKpav te Kal ddAlynv owdpdvws 
oikoupevny Kav ent mérpas. 

"AAG "Apxidoyos pév ottws elrev, “Opnpos 
Sé ms; ody 6 pev "Odvaceds vnoiwrys Fv odd€ 
Tov cupperpwv viowy: mdbev; odd Tar 
> / LAA? a 3 ra > 7 6dr 
eyxdptwyv, 4. hv? pdvov emrawéoa OéAwy 

af MM > > ¢ i fol , 
alytBorov eipnxev. GAN duws gpyoit tH Tov- 
tov Bovaf te Kal yuan Kat THv Tpotay aipefjvar, 
ThAiKatThy TOA Kal TOCOUTwWY Apxovoar, 

Lig i M f ow > A 7 

daaov A€oBos dvw paxdpwy &dos évras eépyet 

a f: , a¢ a > - 
kai Dpvyin kabvmepbe Kat ‘Ee AAjoTovTos arretpwv- 
1 ScamenArypévov Hemsterhuis: dcarvemAeypévov. 


2s of G 1: by is 
av routwy Geel: ev TOUTG. 
3 GAN’ Hv Casaubon: aad’ # or GAA}. 





1 Dio’s paraphrase of lines 3 and 4 of the Archilochus 
fragment does not agree with the accepted text: dddAd poe 
opexpds Tus ein Kat wept xvjpas iSeiv ponds, dogadrds BeBynxas 
nogal, Kapdins wAéws. See Edmonds, Klegy and Iambus, 
L.C.L., vol. 2, p. 126. 
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said, found favour in the eyes of Apollo, in speaking 
of a general thus expresses his opinion: 


A general who is tall doth please me not, 
Who walks with legs apart, delights in curls, 
And shaves the hair that grows upon his calves. 


‘Nay,’ says he, ‘let me rather have one who is 
bandy-legged, stands firmly, and has hairy shins.’ ? 
Therefore you must not think that if Archilochus had 
no love for the sort of general he has described and 
did not gauge the value of a general by his height 
or hair, he would ever have praised a city because he 
found in it such things as rivers and baths and 
fountains and porticoes and a multitude of houses and 
a wide extent of space, for such things are simply 
like hair and ringlets on a man; to me at least it 
appears that in place of these things he would have 
preferred a city that is both small and weak, even if 
perched upon a rock, provided it is wisely managed.? 

Well, there you have what Archilochus has to say, 
but how about Homer? Did not Odysseus come 
from an island, and not even from one of medium 
size—of course not—nor yet from a fertile one, but 
rather from one of which the poet could only say 
by way of praise that it ‘pastured goats’? 3 
But still Homer says that it was by that man’s counsel 
and judgement that even Troy was taken, a city that 
was so great, and held sway over so many peoples, 


Seaward as far as Lesbos, the abode 
Of gods, and, landward, Phrygia and the stream 
Of boundless Hellespont ; 4 


2 This sentiment is contained in a couplet from Phocylides 
cited by Dio 36. 13. 
3 Odyssey 4. 606. 4 Iliad 24. 544-5. 
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hy mdavras Pyai uvbeicbar roAvypucov, moAVyaAKor, 
La Te ov wnoer adrovs 7) Tod movrov TO péyeBos 
nH Tov darn Koww 4 TOV ouppdxey TO mhqOos 7 7 
TOV medio q vhs “Ids 7d Kddos 7 Tob Lyo- 
evtos 7) TOO EdvGov rod duwHevros, 


a 2n7 , , 
ov abdvaros TEKETO Zeus ; 


kairo. dot Kat myds Twas mdvu Kadds év 7B 
mpoacretyp, Ty peev ddcewry * kal _opSpa mpoon- 
voos Jaros, awore Kal Kamvov am avris éyet- 
peobat, Thy 8 éoucviay TH puxpornte KpvoTdAha 
to Oépous, wore Kat Bépouvs Kal yeuudvos pi) 
dvaxep@s mAdvew tas Kadds Tpwdwy bvyarépas. 
ov povov dé mAovTwW Kal ywpas apeTH Kal TANABE 
Siedepov, dAAd Kal dvOpwmo. KédAoTo. Trap’ 
adrois eylyvovro, Kal dvdpes Kal yuvaikes, Kal 
inmot tdxvoror, Kal Geodireis eddKovv elvat, 
Kal Telyes KapTepwrdtw TEpiTEeppaypevor Hoav. 
TO pev ye relxyos adrots Ilocewdvos épyov jv 
A > / e A A ~ 4 A A a 
Kal AroMwvos. 6 8€ Leds Tay bd rev HAcov 
ToAewv éxelvyy eon, pddora dyanijoa. Tdxos 
8 tmmwy, wore en dkpwv Dewy TOV oraxven, 
> 4 
emt KddAew b€ Vavuurdny 6 Zedbs érowjoaro 
oivoydov. "Adcéavdpw 5 éx ris “EXAdd0s ézn- 
KorovOnoev 4 apioTn tev eKxetley yvvatKdr. 
4 A Cd a uv a 
ayy 8€ Kacodvopay “Opnpos ot drat Acimecbas 
THS ’"Adpodirns To eldos. 


1 ddcewhy Geel: dvecpevny. 





1 Iliad 18. 288-9. 2 Iliad 14, 434, 

3 Iliad 22, 147-55, 4 Jliad 5, 263-73. 

5 Iliad 21, 441-9, Homer, however, states that Poseidon 
alone built the wall, while Apollo was tending the herd of 
Laomedon. 
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a city which he deelares all men call ‘ rich-in-gold, 
rich-in-copper ’.t. Did Troy receive any benefit from 
either the magnitude of its wealth, or the number of 
its subjects or allies, or the beauty of its fields, or of 
Mt. Ida or Simois or ‘ eddying Xanthus ’, 


whom Zeus the immortal ereated ? 2 


And yet the poet says that there were also certain 
springs of rare beauty in the suburbs, one that was 
warm and whose waters were most pleasant, such that 
steam actually rose from it, and the other as cold as 
ice, even in summer, so that both in summer and in 
winter the lovely daughters of the Trojans could do 
their washing without diseomfort.3 And not only 
were the Trojans distinguished for wealth and 
richness of soil and number of inhabitants, but 
also human beings born at Troy were very 
beautiful, both men and women, horses were very 
fleet,4 the people were held to be dear to the 
gods, and they were feneed about with a circuit-wall 
most strong—in fact that wall of theirs was the 
work of Poseidon and Apollo. Moreover, Zeus 
declared that of all the cities beneath the sun he 
loved that city most.6 Such was the fleetness of their 
steeds that they could run upon the tips of the heads 
of grain,’ sueh the beauty of Ganymede that he 
was made the cupbearer of Zeus®; and Alexander 
lured away from Greece the noblest woman of that 
land; as for Cassandra, Homer declares that she 
was not inferior to Aphrodité in beauty.® 


6 Tliad 4, 44-7, 

* This striking phrase is not found in Homer. 
8 Iliad 20. 232-5. 

® Iliad 24. 699. 
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"AA Gpws, eretdy tpudy Kat bBpis eio7ndAGev 
abrovs Kal madeias Kal owdpoaivns oddev 
@ovro detabar, woAd mdvTwy aruxéoraTou! yeyd- 
vacw. ovy % ovpTaca Xba rais ouppopais 
abrésy SuareOpvanrae ; kat oddev csvnoev avrovs 
ovre TOY inmwv 76 taxos otte 6 Leds ove 6 
Tavupydns, ddd’ ba’ dvdpos && ovr Aumpas ® Kal 
addéov moAews amwAovtTo, Kal loxvoev O Tis 
T0diens ToAirnS mepryeverBa Tay éx tod "TAtov 
maven, Kal THY evpuayuiay dmacay mopOjoae 
Kal dveety ; 

Ovde yap od of Beoi frdotaw é ere TOUS doehyeis 
Kat dadpovas aut axoAdorovs Kal pds OBpw 
eyxAvavras kal padvuiay Kat Tpugiy. Wore 
py Todrots Sappeire pndé amoddyeoPe tov oun 
dopevoy dyiv Kat Bavpdlovra Adyov pendé Tovs 
dewous eyrenpudter® | ovrou peev yap eLamareow 
bpds Kat parny emaipovow, dorep vymious 
maida GAA HaMov, és Spy detger Te TOY 
dpapryudroy, Kal mp@rov dmdvrow, av Suvqrat, 
TmapacKevdoet ppovetv buds, Ore Tovroy evenev, 
dv elzov, ovK eore evdaipoves, ovd avo Nethos 
bydv dvépynrae THV mod Tis Kaoradias yevo- 
pevos Siavyéorepos, ov” av 6 Tlaxrewdds evOdde 
davels py Kata ibiypa To xpuaiov dplv dépn, 
Kabdmep act Avbdois mporepov, aan abpovv 
@omep idvv, pnd? av Atyurrov 7) BaBvAdva rH 
moduredcig TOV oixodopnpdroy drepBadnobe. 
el yap tabra, Suvarat mrovety dvOpdrrous paxapious, 
TOTUpLOS 7) Kpdats d€pos } TéT0s ys 7 Kat Vaddr~ 


royéataro Reiske: aTvxeoTEpo. 
umpas] pixpas Arnim, ef. Or. 32, 88. 
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But despite all that, because luxury and insolence 
came among them and they thought they had no 
need of culture and sobriety, they have become 
by far the most unfortunate of all men. Has not 
the whole earth been filled with the tale of their 
disasters? Yea, neither the speed of their horses nor 
Zeus nor Ganymede availed them aught, but a man 
from a city so wretched and obscure destroyed them, 
and that citizen of Ithaca was able to overcome the 
men of Ilium one and all and to pillage utterly and 
destroy the ‘ wide-wayed land.’ ? 

Aye, the gods no longer love men who are wanton 
and senseless and unrestrained and inclined toward 
insolence and laziness and luxury. Therefore, rely 
not on these speakers of yours and do not accept their 
words of congratulation and admiration or the 
men themselves who are so clever at singing praises ; 
for they only deceive and vainly excite you like 
foolish children; but rather welcome the man who 
will point out to you some of your faults, and will first 
of all, if he can, enable you to think, because such 
things as I have named do not make you blessed, not 
even if the mighty Nile itself should flow through 
your city with waters clearer than Castalia; not even 
if Pactolus,? appearing here, should bear to you its 
gold, not grain by grain, as they say it used to do for 
the Lydians in days gone by, but in a mass like mud; 
not even if you should surpass Egypt and Babylon in 
the costliness of your buildings. For if these are 
the things which can make men blessed—rivers or 
climate or situation or even harbours opening on the 


1 Pio expresses this thought in similar language in 32. 88. 
2 A tributary of the Hermus and famous in antiquity for 
the wealth of gold it brought to Lydian Sardis. 
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7s Aytéves! 7 vads 7 Telyos, odk eorw etmeiv 
6owv Aeizecbe. 

Bulavrious éxeivous dxovere Trap’ abrov Bee 
Kobvras TOV Idvrov, puKpov ew Tob ordparos,® 
abropdrev ixOev avrots emt Thy yi exmrumrovTey 
éviote’ GAN’ pws oddels av etzrou dua. Tov iyObv 
evdaipovas Bularrious, ei pa Kal rods Adpous, 
ove Atyumrious bid Tov NetAov odde BaBudaviovs 
dud 70 TELXOS odx 6 IInvewds 80 epjjuou pet 
Ocrradias; ody é Adiwy 8a {Tis *Apxadias 
dvacrdrov yevouevyns; otK adtos 6 Kudvos 
dvay KaBapesrepos ; dua TobTo BeArious pyaere 
éxeivous EauTav ; tows pev dAnBevere, eay Adynre: 
od pny epeire® Tous yap daretpous Tpudiis eat 
mavoupyias, TouTous éyu) pnt TpaTrew dyrewvov, 
Ti 8 avris tis “Iradlas; ob LvBapis pev dow 
pddtora erpidyoer, Toooure bGrTov dmrcbdero 3 
Kpdrwv be Kat Sovpror aut Meramdvruov * Kal 
Tapas, émi Tocotrov axpdcacat Kat TIAucabrny 
TOTE oxodoa dvvapuv, molas moAews odk etal 
viv épnudrepat ; 

1 Ayséves] 7} Aysevos Reiske. 

2 Assuming a lacuna Arnim | supplies after ordpatos, exempli 
gratia, xai metaror 6 dad Tob Témov Kepdaivortas. 


3 épetre Reiske: efpnrar. 
4 Meranovriov Schwartz: Merardyrioe or Merazorrivoe. 





1 Aristotle, Politics 1291 b. 23, notes the importance of the 
fishing industry at Byzantium but fails to record the pheno- 
menon here mentioned by Dio. 

2 Thessaly no doubt had little political importance in Dio’s 
day, but the adjective whieh he applies to it seems overdrawn. 
He may have depended on hearsay. 

* Cf. Strabo 8, 8. 388: Sa 5€ riv ris xebpas mated} Kdxwotv 
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sea or temples or fortifications—it is impossible to 
list the cities that surpass you. 

You are told that the people of Byzantium yonder, 
who dwell close beside the Pontus itself but a short 
distance outside its entrance [reap mueh profit from 
their situation], since from time to time fish are 
thrown out upon their shores without man’s inter- 
vention!; but still no one would eall Byzantines 
blessed because of the fish—unless he would say the 
same of cormorants—nor would he call Egyptians 
blessed beeause of the Nile, or Babylonians beeause 
of their wall. Does not the Peneus flow through a 
Thessaly that is desolate?? Does not the Ladon 
flow through an Arcadia whose people have been 
driven from their homes? 3 Is not the Cydnus itself 
purer higher up? Whatthen? Will you say that on 
that aecount the people in that region are superior to 
yourselves? You might be speaking the truth if 
you said they were—though you will not say it—for 
those who are unacquainted with luxury and raseality 
are in my opinion better off. What of Italy itself? 
Take Sybaris, for example; is it not true that the 
more luxurious it became the more speedily it 
perished? # And as for Croton, Thurii, Metapontum, 
and Tarentum, in spite of the high level of prosperity 
to which they each attained and the great power that 
onee was theirs, what city is there that they do not 
now surpass in desolation ? 5 
odk av mpoartxor paxpodoyety mepi atrav (the Arcadians): 
al re yap 7éAas bad TaHv auvexdv ToACpwr Adavicnaav . . . tiv 
Te xdpay of yewpyioartes exAedoiractv, K.7 A, 

4 Sybaris, proverbial for luxury, was destroyed in 510 B.c. 

5 These four cities of southern Italy at the close of the second 
Punic war fell permanently into the hands of the Romans 
and rapidly decayed. 
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IloAv 8 av epyov etn mavras éme€vévar rods 
d1a tpudiy dmoAwAdras, Avéovs mada, Mydous, 
"Acoupious SRE POL: Ta tehevraia Maxeddvas- 
ot vewort pev Ta, pay 1 Te pun pnytevor Kal mrouneves 
dxovorres, Tots Opagi TEpt TOV pedwdy paxopevot, 
Tous "EXAnvas é exparnoay, els THY *Aciav SueByoar, 
dypts “Ivadv pay. emel dé 7a dyaBe, rd, _Tepody 
éAaBov, rovrous em xohovbyae Kal 7a Kad. 
Tovyapotv dua oKirrpa Kat dAoupyibes cal 
Mydurcn_ tpamela kal 7O yévos adrav ée&é\urev: 
ote viv ef tis di€pyouro IdAAav, oddé onjietov 
operat mOAEws ovdev, Sixa Tob mondy Képapov 
elva ouvrerpytpevov ev 76 romp. KaiToL Lever 
Ta ywpia tov méAcwr, dv elrov, kal rOv evar, 
ola Kai mpdtepov Hv, Kal Tovs ToTapovs ovdels 
doce? erpewet, ovo 73 Tovodrov Vv ETEpoV" 
GAN’ dps * cv av moduréheva Kal tpud? dina, 
ToUTOLS ovK gore meten xpovov Siayevéobar. 

My y yap oteabe Tovs Kpuovs pnde Tas éremdnets 
Kal Tas Mas Lnxavas otrws dvarpemew ws 
tpudjy, elre dvdpa BovAetal tis merTwKdta ideiv 
etre méAW. od ToTapds eoTw ode TEdiov oddE 
Ayn 6 Tov eddaipova TéAW odde ypyUdTwr 
TAGs oddé ofKodopnudtwy ode Onaavpo. Oedv, 
ols oddev mpocéyer TO Sapdvioyy odd’ av ets 

1 pdxy] vaxy Emperius. 2 ddoae Reiske: aAdos. 

3 odd re Crosby: 088’ ef 7. 1 Spws] drAws Geel. 





1 Pella was the ancient capital of Macedonia. Dio again 
exaggerates, for Lucian, Alerunder 6, states that Pella still 
(ca. A.D. 150) had some inhabitants. 

2 Diodorus 20. 48. and 91 tells of these siege-towers, They 
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But it would be a vast undertaking to attempt to 
catalogue all who through luxury have suffered ruin: 
the Lydians long ago, the Medes, the Assyrians who 
preceded them, and lastly the Macedonians. Tor 
the Macedonians, although they had but lately shed 
their rags and were known as shepherds, men who 
used to fight the Thracians for possession of the 
millet-fields, vanquished the Greeks, crossed over into 
Asia and gained an empire reaching to the Indians; 
yet when the good things of the Persians came into 
their possession, the bad things also followed in their 
train. Accordingly both sceptre and royal purple 
and Median cookery and the very race itself came to 
an end, so that to-day, if youshould pass through Pella, 
you would see no sign of a city at all, apart from the 
presence of a mass of shattered pottery on the site. 
And yet the districts belonging to the cities and 
peoples I have named still remain just as they used to 
be, and no one has diverted the rivers into other 
channels, nor was anything else of that sort different 
once from what it is today; but in spite of that, 
whatever is touched by extravagance and luxury 
cannot long endure. 

For think not that rams and siege-towers ? and the 
other engines of war are as ruinous as luxury, whether 
it isa man whom one wishes to see prostrate or a city. 
No, it is not river or plain or harbour that makes a city 
prosperous, nor quantity of riches or multitude of 
houses or treasuries of the gods—objects to which 
deity pays no heed—nay, not even if some people do 
may have been the invention of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who 
used them effectively against Rhodes. Ammianus, who has 


no Latin term for the device, describes it at some length 
(23. 4. 10-13). 
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Tas modes Twes petadepwor Ta Spy Kal Tas 
mézpas fdv oAAR tadarmwpia Kat mvois Kab 
ppious avaddpaow> dAdAa owgpoowrn Kat vobs 
core Ta ow@lovra. Taira Tovet Tods ypwpevous 
paxapiovs, Tatra tots Oeots mpoodtAcis, odyt 
MPavwros ode optpva: mdbev; oddé pilat 
kai daxpva dévdpwv ovdé ta “Ivddv Kal "ApaBwv 
dpvyava. bpeis 5, ay pev ex tuyns 6 TOTALS 
peraBadn Kal puf Dorcpesrepos, axJeob« Kal mpos 
Tous mpasrov emonpnoavras aitiav Aéyere: TOV 
dé TpoTrov rijs TOAcwws petaBdAdovra op&vres Kat 
xelpu yuyvopevov Kal TeTapay{evov det paMov 
od dpovritere. adda Udwp pev od pdvov tivew 
BovAeobe kabapdv, ddAd Kal dpav- 7Oos bé Kaba- 
pov Kat pérpiov od Cnreire. Katrot modAAdKs 
axotoal tTiwwr éoTe py yap nuels pdvoe peta- 
PePrjwapev, GAG ayedov dzavres. Eare 5€ TOHTO 
Kabdmep et tis ev Aowugd ba TO TavTas H TOS 
mAetorous vooev pndepiav eB €or TrovetoBau ™p0- 
vouay, WoTE atros dyvaivew, H vy Ala év Baddrry 
xeupracopevos, éneita = TavTas opéy * Tous év 
7H vnt Kuvdvvevovtas apeAot THs owrTnptas. 
vt 5€; dv GAos Katadvnrar orddos, Sia Tobro 
HTTov €orw atorTrov To EvpBatvov ; 

Te obv dpaprdvopev mpeis 5 ra pev dAAa, eo. 
yeAoiov yap, el TUS Tos - TOV CAWS ovK emordpevov 
KiOapilew, émeita ws eTuxe KpovorTa, Eemtyetpot 


! dpdv Geel: opa. 


1 For building purposes. 
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transport to their cities the mountains and rocks ! at 
the cost of great physical pain and labour and untold 
expense, does that bring happiness; instead it is 
sobriety and common sense that save. These make 
blessed those who employ them; these make, men 
dear to the gods, not frankincense or myrrh, God 
knows, nor roots and gum of trees or the fragrant 
herbs of India and Arabia.? But as for you, if by 
chance the river shifts its course and flows with more 
turbid stream than usual, you are annoyed and feel 
that you must offer an explanation to people who have 
come to Tarsus for the first time; on the other hand, 
though you sce the manners of the city shifting and 
growing worse and ever more and more disordered, 
you pay noheed. Yet, though you want water to be 
pure, not only for drinking but also for sightliness, 
you fail to seek a character that is pure and free from 
excess. Indeed one may often hear men say: 
“Yet perhaps it is not we alone who have changed, 
but practically everybody.” But that is just as if in 
time of epidemic someone, because all, or nearly all, 
were ill, should not care to take any precautions for 
his own health, or, by Zeus, as if a man storm-tossed 
at sea, perceiving that all on board were in peril, 
should therefore neglect his own safety. What! 
If an entire fleet goes down, does that make the 
disaster any the less portentous! 

“Well, what is the fault we are guilty of?” 
Your other faults I shall refrain from mentioning. 
For it would be ludicrous if one should try to tell a 
man who has absolutely no knowledge of the harp, 
and yet goes on to strike its strings at random, what 


2 For the aromatic plants and trees of India and Arabia 
see Diodorus 2. 49, 3. 46; Strabo 15. 1. 22, 16. 4. 265. 
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)rdyew Oo Tt Tpaprev iy tiva pldyyov mrapepy. 


Tooobrov dé povoy eimeiy d£tov, 6 pndeis a av dipy7- 
cato’ dnt 57 Oavpaordy te mdbos ev TH mdAct 
tavTn mevovOévar modAo’s, 6 map’ dAXows tiot 
mpotepov 7Kovov paAAov % Tap’ Suty yyvdpevoy. 
ti b€ Tob7’ gorw dv py Sdvwyat SynAdoa cadds, 
dAAG, bpets ye metpaobe dmovoeiy: reauk pndev pe 
voplonre Tov drroppiyrev Aéyew pnd? 6 xpdrrovow 
ot movobrTes, el kat odddpa dd€ee Dovpacrdr. 
peta€d yotv dpAoi BodiLovres, Aadodyres ot mAelous 
Kabevdovow ef 38° eypnyopevat Tois mAetoor 
doxovow, obdev a a ety TovTo. Ka yep Tovs Aayas 
dyoe Tis eypyyopévae ta&v dmeipwy cay idyn 
Kouwpevous. dev obv eyvwobn toto; && érépww 
TwWaVv, & onpetd corr tod Kabevdew: emet Ta ye 
” 7 a > f 

dppata adtay avamrémrarat. 

Te ody obrot Trovoter KoyL@pevwy ; TOAAG ev 57 
Td ye GdAa oyeddv yap mdvTa dvetpacw E€orKkev 
abrav ra épya: Kal ydp xalpover parny Kat AvToby- 
tar Kal Opacdvortar Kai dedoikact, pndevos dvTos, 
Kal omovddlova, Kal tTOv dduvdtwv émOvposor, 
Kai Ta py OvTa vouilovow clvar, Kal TOY ovTwv 
odk aicbavovrar. mAjy Taira pev tows Kowa 
Kal Huay eotw. ekeivo dé, olua, pavepwrarov 
Umvou TEeKuNplov ToLobaL, péyKovaw. od yap exw 





1 This peculiarity of the rabbit was so widely known that 
it passed into a proverb. Cf. Suidas, s.v. Aayas Kafevduv: 
émi Tév mpoorrovoupévany Kabevdev. It is noted also by Pliny, 
Naturalis Historia 11.147: Quin et patentibus (ocults) dormiunt 
leporcs multique hominum, quos xopvBay7av Graeci dicunt, 

2 In the preceding section Dio attempts to prepare his 
audience for this troublesome word by stating that they 
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partieular mistake he has made or what note he has 
misplayed. Butso mueh at least is worth mentioning, 
and nobody could deny it: I assert that an amazing 
thing has happened in this eity to many people, 
something that I used to hear oceurred formerly in 
other eities rather than at Tarsus. However, if I 
prove unable to explain elearly what that thing is, 
at least you may try to guess my meaning; and, 
furthermore, do not think that I am telling any 
seeret or something that the guilty ones attempt to 
disguise, no matter if their eonduet does appear most 
amazing. At any rate, however amazing it may be, 
while on your feet, walking or talking, most of you 
all the while are fast asleep; and even if you seem to 
most men to be awake, that would mean nothing at 
all. For instance, anyone unaequainted with rabbits 
will say they are awake, evenif he sees them sleeping.! 
How, then, has this state been recognized? From 
eertain other signs which indieate their sleeping, since 
their eyes at least are wide open. 

What, then, do these people do that marks persons 
who are asleep? Many indeed are the other symp- 
toms; for practieally all their actions bear a re- 
semblanee to the dream state. For example, they 
experience joy and sorrow, and courage and timidity, 
for no reason at all, they are enthusiastie, they desire 
the impossible, and what is unreal they regard as 
real, while what is real they fail to pereeive. How- 
ever, these traits, perhaps, they share in eommon 
with ourselves. But this, in my opinion, is the elearest 
mark of slumber—they snort.?_ For, by heaven, I have 


must guess at his meaning if he fails to make it plain. For 
a summary of his usage of the term consult the Introduction 
to the Discourse. 
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pa rods Geods elmety edapenéotepov. Kaitou 
Kal TOV KoyLwuevww dAiyou ev, of TodTO TdA0- 
xovot trav dé GAAwy Trois pefdovor EvpBaiver Kal 
Tots _epTAnobeion Kal Tots ph Kadds Kata- 
Keypevots. 

"Eyw 8é pny totTo 76 epyov aioypay Thy 

mohw Trovety Kal Snpooig KaTaLoxuvel, Kal Ty 
peytorny oBpw els THY marpida bBpilew Tous 
pel” apepav rovrous KOULenpLevous , Kat dSuxaiws 
dv abrods e€optoPyvar Kai map’ bpav Kal TavTa- 
xobev. odd€ yap pérpidy eoTe TO yuyvdpevor 
ode oTaviws ouuBaivov, dA dei kal mavraxyod 
Tihs qmoAdews, Kav ame tis Kav matty Kav 
KaTayeAg. Kai To Aourov Won Evvynles ore Kal 
Tols mavu opixpots mao, Kal tov Tedeiwy Soot 
Soxofaw aldetcbar, mpodyorrar modAdKis womep 
emixoptay | Twi xpfjcGae, «av emoTioavres StaTpa- 

ed 
nmoow, dvérrvevoay yoor dpoowov. 

Ei 3% Tes bafipxe Towtrn mods, wore del 
Opnvovvrwy ev avTh dcovew kai pndéva Svvacbax 
diya THs Svopy pias Taras mpoeNBeiv pede ev 
dAlyov, mpos Tob Aws corw doTis ay 7déws 
emedq nay 5 kairoe TO pev Opyveiv, ws dv elzot 
Ts, druxtas éotl onpctov, TO d€ ToLlodrov avato- 
xvvrias, doeAyeias Tis coydTys. ovdKobyv eikds 
ev Svoruxeor HaMov | dvO pasos eBeAew dvarpé- 
Bew 7) dkoAdotois. eyw pev yap odk av édotunv 
dicovew odode athovvresv Suverds aM’ el tis 
éore Towobros TOTOS, év @ auvexns for Hyos 
ceive addy etre wos etre “xWOdpas, olov 84 act 


1 emywpiw Arnim, éme: dwipw Emperius: ei ddpo. 
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no more becoming name to give it. And yet even 
among sleepers few suffer from that affliction, while 
with everybody else it occurs only when men are 
drunk, or have gorged themselves with food, or are 
reclining in an uncomfortable position. 

But I claim that such conduct shames the city and 
disgraces it as a state, and that the greatest outrage 
is dealt to their country by these daytime slumberers, 
and that they would deservedly be banished, not only 
by you, but by all men everywhere. Tor indeed this 
habit is no trifling matter nor of rare occurrence 
either; nay, it occurs all the time and everywhere in 
the city, despite all threats and jests and ridicule. 
And what is more, the sound is by now habitual even 
with the very small boys, and such adults as have a 
reputation for good form are often led to indulge in it 
as a kind of local usage, and even though they may 
check it in embarrassment, at any rate they have 
given vent to a sound quite similar. 

Now, if there existed any city in which you were 
continually hearing persons making lament, and in 
which no one could walk even a short distance with- 
out encountering that ill-omened sound, is there 
anyone, by Zeus, who would like to visit such a place ? 
And yet lamentation, one might say, is a sign of 
misfortune, whereas the sound of which I am 
speaking is a sign of shamelessness and of extreme 
licentiousness. Surely it is reasonable that men 
should prefer to spend their time among those who 
are unfortunate rather than among those who are 
licentious. I for my part would not choose to hear 
even the pipes constantly; nay, if there exists a 
place in which there is a constant sound of pipes or 
song or lyres, as indeed they say is the case with the 
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Tov TOV Deepyvwy elvar oxdmedov det pedw- 
Sovpievov, ovK av Suvatuny éxetoe €AGav Sediyew. Tov 

36 8€ ye dyptov TobTov Kat i xaAerov Axov ris dv pérpios 
dvOputtos drropetverer 5 aan’ éav pev Tus olknpa 
Tra,piwy dover | Tob {ToLovrou, Sfjrov ore Pijoer 
xopLaururretov atto elvar. iv de modu ti $y 
govaw, év a mavraxod oxedov els jemuxparet 
pObyy os, Kat ode Katpov obre Tpepav obre 
TOToV éfaiperov oddéva movobvrat, aA’ év oTEvw- 
mois, év oixcaus, ev dyopais, mapa TO Oéarpov, 
ev 7 yupvacies duvacrever 78 mpaypa ; kat 
addodvros pev ewbev oddevos axnKoa eya péxpe 
vov ev Th monet, Totto dé TO Aavpacrov pédos 
ev0ds Gua TH mE po Kuwetrac. 

37. Kalroe pe od AeAnBev ott tows Tes: Anpetv 
He vopilovar Td, Towabra, eferdlovra, Kat pndev 
elvat mapa tobro, peovov av 7a Adyava dpdEaus 
clagépyre rat Ronee dprous Dewpijre év 7@ 
péow Kal Td Tdpixos mh Kal Th Kpéa.. oKomouy- 
ruv dé Spens avrot 70 mpaypia obrws, el Tis 
adra@v maparyevorro ts modw, ev  mavtTes 6 Te 
av Seuxv¥wor TH peop daxtirw Setcvdovot, 
Kay Sefiay euBddy Tis," odrws evéBade, Kav m1po- 
reivy TH xetpa. ddws, Kav 6 Ofpos Xetporovdsar, 
Kav oi Sixaorat THY piov pépwsa, motav Twa 
Hyjoovrat Thy mA Tavrny 3 édy dé dvacupd- 

38 aaa Tavres Badifwow, wotep ev Xiprn; dpa- 

3 Crosby, dgvov # Reiske: 7 7. 


2 Lipa tts] euBdddn tis Reisko: epBaAdceiv M. 
3 6Aws] odtws Reisko. 








1 See note on Or. 32. 47. 
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Sirens’ crag, which ever resounds with melody, I 
could not bring myself to go and live there. But as 
for that boorish and distressing sound you make, what 
ordinary mortal could endure it? Why, if a man in 
passing by a house hears a sound like that, of course 
he will say it’s a brothel. But what will men say 
of the city in which almost everywhere just one note 
prevails, and whose inhabitants make no exception 
of season or day or place, but, on the contrary, in 
alley-ways, in private houses, at market, at the 
theatre, in the gymnasium this snorting is dominant ? 
Besides, while I have never up to the present moment 
heard anybody play the pipes at sunrise in the city, 
this amazing tune of yours starts going at break of day. 

However, I am not unaware that some may believe 
that [am talking nonsense when I inquire into matters 
such as this, and think that this snorting makes no 
difference, provided only that you continue to bring 
in your vegetables by the wagon-load and to find 
bread in abundance for all to buy, and your salt fish 
and meats as well. But still let them consider the 
matter for themselves in this way : Supposing one of 
them came to a city in which everybody always uses 
his middle finger in pointing to anything,? and, if he 
offers his right hand, offers it in that fashion, and, 
if he extends his hand for any purpose, either for 
voting in assembly or in the casting of his ballot 
as a juryman, extends it so, what sort of place 
would the newcomer think that city to be? And 
suppose everybody walked with his clothes pulled 
up, as if wading in a pool? Are you not aware 


2 An indecent gesture. See scholium to Aristophanes, 
Clouds 653: Selxvvct tov pécov Saxrvdov aicxypads, and also 
Juvena] 10.53: mediumque ostenderet unguem. 

3°7 
x2 
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dyvocire étt Tabr éort wa Ka? bpav ddoppayy 
edwKdTa Braodypias, wore ooia Kara Ths 
55 A fp 5 i] 
morews exew 6 Te A€ywor TOUS dmex0as gee 
duaxexévous; dAAd mdolev rods Képxwaas 1 
£m. ke ~ ft 2 uy 3} ~ } la 
bpiv éemPodow; Kairor? ov daot deiv diadéepecy 
My? Com Le ~ La € A io Lig £ 
ov? dpiv ov're Tois dAAows brrép Ov Erepot A€yovow, 
IAN is 33 a ? A cal 3 Pe a aA CA 
aA’ brép dv adrot zovetre? épe, dv katrarAdBn 
towtTo mafos Sypocia twds, wore yuvaiKdv 
~ A ¢ <1. ta , ta 
AaBety dvi dravras kal pydéva dvvacbar pyre 
véeov pare mpeoBitepov avdproTi 4? pundév etzety, 
od dd6€e1 yaderdv elvat kal mavrés, oiwat, Aowpot 
a . 
Bapirepov,> ware méumorey dv eis Geot Kai Td 
Saydviov moAAd iAdoKow7To; KaiTor TO je 
“a x f i. > - > A A 
yuvorxday adiévar dwvyv avOpurwy eori pwviv 
agiévar, Kat oddels dv dxotvwy yuvarkds Svaye- 
paveev. 6 S€ ToLodros wyos Tivwy eoTiv; ovbyt 
Tav avipoytvuv; odyt T&y Ta aidoia amoKeKop- 
peeve; ovd€ Toure del Kal mpos dmavras, dAAd 
idtov atirav aorep EvpBorov. 

Mépe & ci Karelia pLevor mdvres éBadilere 7 
tupmavilovres, Kal pndeyv duty éddKet Tobr’ elvar 
yarerov; ef ovveBawev tpyads byydAjv tia exew 

' sods Keprwzas Selden, ras Keprvidas Reiske: tas Kepxidas. 

2 xairot Reiske: Kal. 

3 dpa dyvocite . . . adrot moteire rejected by Arnim as a 
revised version of xaézot pe ob} AeAnfev . . . Ta Kpéa in § 37, 

* dv8peort Emperius, avdpefws Reiske : dvopa. 


p After Bapvrepov the MSS, read od yap 76 mupérrewy alaxpov 
otdé 76 drobyijoxew, which Arnim deletes. 








1 A mythical pair of ape-like men closely associated with 
Heracles and a natural subjeet for comic treatment. The 
intimate connection between Tarsus and Heracles lends plausi- 
bility to Selden’s conjecture. 
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that such conduct has provided occasion for slander 
against you, with the result that those who are ill- 
disposed toward you are supplied with material 
wh-rewith to defame you as a people? Well, how 
comes it that people shout at you the name 
Cercopes?? And yet men say that it should make 
no difference either to you or to anybody else what 
others say, but only what you yourselves do. Well 
then, supposing certain people should as a community 
be so afflieted that all the males got female voiees and 
that no male, whether young or old, could say any- 
thing man- -fashion, would that not seem a grievous 
experience and harder to bear, I'll warrant, than any 
pestilence, and as a result would they not Sond to the 
sanetuary of the god and try by many gifts to pro- 
pitiate the divine power? And yet to speak with 
female voice is to speak with human voice, and no- 
body would be vexed at hearing a woman speak. 
But who are they who make that sort of sound? 
Are they not the creatures of mixed sex?? Are they 
not men who have had their testicles lopped off? 
Nay, even they do not always make that sound, nor 
to all persons, but it is reserved for themselves, a sort 
of password of their own. 

Come, suppose you all were aecustomed to walk 
with clothes girt tight, or playing the tambourine,? 
and that this practice did not seem to you at all vexa- 
tious. Suppose you happened to possess a lofty rock, 


2 The word davdpoyt’ver had several meanings, none of them 
complimentary, See Suidas sv. Cf. Plato, Symposium 1891: 
dvdpdyuvov yap &y TOTE bev qv Kat eldos Kal dvopa e€ audporépav 
Kowvov Tod TE dppevos Kal OnAeos, viv 8 otk ory add’ 7H ev 
dvetSer Gvopa Keipevov. 

3 Both traits characteristic of women. 
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akpav 7) vn Aia dpost drrepKetpevov, worep eTEpat 
moXets, Orrov Tus dveNB sv ékaoTov pe oapds 
akovelv py Svvatro, Tov dé Evprravra. Opobv, aotos 
Hxos Bpiy dv? dvevexOAvar Soxel >; 7 SiAov ore 6 4 
To mAElovos wamep ev apyovia Kparobvros; «t 
bé ex TAS axcofis ddor Texpatpecbat epi Tov 
avOpamwv, @orep “Opnpes dnote mpoordyra. ° TOV 
"OSvooda Th abrob oikia ry) TrEptpetvat Dedoacbat 
Tous punoThpas Eorunpevous, GAN edOds eimety 
mpos tov Evpauoy, ws adrov 7) KiOdpa mepunveyKe, 


yryvdakew 31 Ort modAot ev adrh daira rifevrat’ 


Kal madw ex THs vioov THY Koxdcsmev aKOvOVTA. 
TOV TE Tpopdrov BAnyupreveov Kat adrov Tis 
paris, ws ay, ota, vepndovTev, voetv ort Toupevesy 
Twaev éoTw y) xwpa. dépe Kat tuds et Tes éK Tob 
fepopevov you méppwlev etxdlor, motous av & 
dvOpdsmrous UrroAdBou elvat Kat Te mparrew ; ov 
yap ixavol €aTe ovTE Bovxoheiv ovre Troyaivery” 
Kab mOrepov bpas "Apyetov amotkous, ws Aéyere, 
prjoer Tis, HaMov exeivwy “Apadicor ; ; Kal 7OTE- 
pov “EMqvas 7) } Dowikwv tods doehyeatarous ; 

"Ey poev yap Tyodpae paMov TpoonKewv 
avdpt aa@dpove ev roravTn moAeu Knpov emradcipar? 

1 6pos Reiske: dépos. 2 av added by Reiske.” 
doxet] éddxer Arnim. 4 § added by Reiske. 
mpoatovra Reiske : mpoidvra. 


noious dv Crosby, otovs adv Reisko: ofovs. 
éradeipar Reiske: baaAtpae or dActpat. 


o 


saw 





4 Odyase y 17. 269. Dio has adapted the line somewhat 
to serve his purpose. He might well have ineluded in his 
quotation the next two verses, had not the poet introduced 
also xvion, which does not suit our passage. 
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or, by Zeus, an overhanging mountain such as other 
cities have, and that a man who made the ascent 
could not hear distinctly individual voices but only 
the general murmur, what kind of sound do you 
think would have been borne aloft to him? Would it 
not, evidently, be the sound made by the majority, 
prevailing as if by harmony of tone? And suppose 
one had to guess from what was heard who made the 
sound, as Homer says about Odysseus when he 
approached his own home, that he did not have to 
wait to see the suitors at their feast but straightway 
said to Humaeus, as the note of the harp smote his 
ear, that he 


Knew well that many were feasting in his hall; } 


and again, when from the island of the Cyclopes he 
heard both the bleating of sheep and the voices of 
men (as he would, methinks, if they were pasturing 
their sheep), that he perceived that it was the country 
of shepherds 2—well then, suppose that a man were 
to judge you too by the sound that came to him from 
a distance, what kind of men would he guess you were 
and what your occupation? For you haven’t the 
capacity for tending either cattle or sheep! And 
would any one call you colonists from Argos,? as you 
claim to be, or more likely colonists rather of those 
abominable Aradians?* Would he call you Greeks, 
or the most licentious of Phoenicians ? 

I believe it is more appropriate for aman of 
sense to plug his ears with wax in a city like yours 


2 Odyssey 9. 167. Homer does not make Odysseus draw 
the inference with which Dio credits him. 

3 See § 1. 

4 Aradus was a tiny island off the coast of Phoenicia. 
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1 Strabo (14, 5, 13-15) paints an interesting picture of 
intellectual life at Tarsus and lists a number of philosophers, 
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than if he chanced to be sailing past the Sirens. 
For there one faced the risk of death, but here it is 
licentiousness, insolence, the most extreme corruption 
that threatens. And here we find no real enjoyment 
and no love of learning either, I imagine. At any 
rate in days gone by it was the counsel of the better 
citizens that had its way,! whereas now, it seems, it is 
the counsel of the worse. And one might wonder why 
the majority here in Tarsus follow that baser counsel 
so eagerly, and why that tendency is constantly 
growing more general as time goes on. Just as 
formerly an Ionian mode became dominant in music, 
and a Dorian, and then a Phrygian also, and a Lydian, 
so now the Aradian mode is dominant and now it is 
Phoenician airs that suit your fancy and the Phoe- 
nician rhythm that you admire most, just as some 
others do the spondaic. Or can it be that a race of 
men has been created with the gift of music in their 
noses (as swans are said to have the gift of music in 
their wings 2), so that like shrill-voiced birds these 
men delight one another in the streets and at sympo- 
sia without any need of lyre and pipes? No doubt 
the lyre and pipes are antiquated and, furthermore, 
instruments that produce a harsh and rustic kind of 
music. Ah well, another style now is flourishing, 
superior to lyres and more agreeable. Therefore, 
in course of time, we shall even institute choruses to 
accompany that variety of tune, choruses of boys and 
girls, most carefully instructed. 

Well, I understand perfectly that you are vexed 


poets, and grammarians there in residence. Those days had 
passed, 

2 Aristotle, Historia Animalium 585b, 31, 6 ywdpevos rats 
mréputs dos od du} dott. 
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with me for what I have been saying, and indeed I 
told you beforehand ! that you would not receive my 
words with any pleasure. However, you may have 
supposed that I was going to discourse on astronomy 
and geology. And though some of you are angry 
and claim that I am insulting your city, still they do 
not blame those who are guilty of the things I 
mention; on the other hand, others may be laughing 
at me because I could find nothing better to talk 
about. However, I find that physicians too sometimes 
handle things they would rather not, parts of the 
body that are not the most beautiful, and many of 
their patients, I know, are irritated when the 
physician touches the sore spot. But he often sea- 
rifies and lances it despite the outcry. I, therefore, 
shall not cease to talk upon this theme until I make 
you smart indeed. And yet, after all, it is a very 
mild medicine you are getting in this speech of mine, 
much less severe than your case calls for. 

Come now, in the name of Heracles and Perseus 
and Apollo and Athené and the other deities whom 
you honour, tell me freely whether any one of you 
would want to have a wife like that—I mean a wife 
whom men would habitually call by a name derived 
from the practice of which [ speak,? just as a woman 
receives the name of harpist or flautist or poetess, 
and so forth, each in keeping with its own activity. 
And pray do not be displeased or vexed; for these 
words of mine are words that the situation itself 
supplies to any man who chooses to deal with the 
subject, rather than some invention of my own. 


2 That is, the practice of “ snorting.’ Arnim believes 
that after the word épyov the text has lost a noun descriptive 
of that particular activity, ¢.g., peyrntplSa. 
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! In memory of his death and deification. 
? Busiris, mythical king of Egypt, and Diomedes the 
Thracian were both slain by Heracles. 
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Well then, no one among you would be willing to 
live with a wife like that, not even, methinks, for 
five hundred talents ; then would he choose a daughter 
of her kind? I grant you that perhaps, by Zeus, it 
may not be so distressing to have a mother of that 
sort and to support her in old age; for evidently 
snorting is a solemn performance and rather suited 
to the elderly! Very well, then if, when it is a 
question of wife or daughter, you cannot endure even 
to hear of such a thing, does it not scem to you an 
awful calamity to reside in a city or a country of that 
kind? And furthermore—a thought which makes 
it altogether more distressing—a city or a country 
which was not like that to begin with, but which 
you yourselves are making so? And yet the city in 
question is your mother-city, and so it has the dignity 
and the esteem belonging to a mother-city ; but still 
neither its name nor its antiquity nor its renown are 
spared by you. What would you think, if, just as you 
might reasonably expect (and as men report) that 
founding heroes or deities would often visit the 
cities they have founded, invisible to everybody else 
(both at sacrificial rites and at certain other public 
festivals)—if, I ask you, your own founder, Heracles, 
should visit you (attracted, let us say, by a funeral 
pyre such as you construct with special magnificence 
in his honour!), do you think he would be extremely 
pleased to hear such a sound? Would he not depart 
for Thrace instead, or for Libya, and honour with 
his presence the descendants of Busiris or of 
Diomedes? when they sacrifice? What! Do you 
not think that Perseus? himself would really pass 
over your city in his flight? 
3 For the prominence of Perseus at Tarsus see also §§ 1 
and 45, 
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1 xairo. Capps: Kal. 

2 mpvrams Crosby: apadyv. Cf. Or. 34. 36 and 42 for the 
mpravis at Tarsus. 


3 pndéva added by Cobet. 

“ _Kexaduppévat Reiske: xexaAuppeva. 

1 Athenodorus, Stoic philosopher and former tutor of 
Augustus, came to Tarsus in his old age and with the backing 
of the Roman emperor reformed the government, of which 
ho became the head. He was respected not only by Augustus 
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And yet what need have we to mention deities? 
Take Athenodorus,! who became governor of Tarsus, 
whom Augustus held in honour—had he known 
your city to be what it is to-day, would he, do you 
suppose, have preferred being here to living with the 
emperor? In days gone by, therefore, your city 
was renowned for orderliness and sobriety, and the 
men it produced were of like character; but now I 
fear that it may be rated just the opposite and so be 
classed with this or that other city I might name. 
And yet many of the customs still in force reveal in 
one way or another the sobriety and severity of 
deportment of those earlier days. Among these is 
the convention regarding feminine attire, a conven- 
tion which prescribes that women should be so 
arrayed and should so deport themselves when in the 
street that nobody could see any part of them, 
neither of the face nor of the rest of the body, and 
that they themselves might not see anything off the 
road.2_ And yet what could they see as shocking as 
what they hear? Consequently, beginning the pro- 
cess of corruption with the ears, most of them have 
come to utter ruin. For wantonness slips in from 
every quarter, through ears and eyes alike. There- 
fore, while they have their faces covered as they walk, 
they have their soul uncovered and its doors thrown 
wide open. For that reason they, like surveyors, 
can see more keenly with but one of their eyes.* 

And while this nasal affliction * is wholly manifest, 
but also by Cicero, whom he aided in the composition of the 
De Officiis. His friend Strabo has much to say of him, 

2 This prescription may have been due to the oriental 
element at Tarsus. 


§ That is, peeping through the veil. 
‘ That is, ‘ snorting.’ 
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1 ézepa added by Capps. 
2 ravras Koehler, rovrovs Arnim: rovrots. 





1 See Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 1. 17 (Frazer, L.C.L.): 
The Lemnian women did not honour Aphrodité, and she 
visited them with a noisome smell... ., af Ajprtas ri 
*Adpodiztyy otk érinaw 7 Sé adrais éuBdddret Sucocplay. 

* Aegac and Adana wero Cilician towns not far cast of 
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it is inevitable that everything else also must be 
a fit accompaniment for a condition such as that. 
For you must not suppose that, just as other disorders 
often attack certain particular parts of other people, 
such as hands or feet or face, so also here among you 
a local disorder has assailed your noses; nor that, 
just as Aphrodité, angered at the women of Lemnos, 
is said to have polluted their armpits,! so also here 
in Tarsus the noses of the majority have been 
polluted because of divine anger, in consequence 
of which they emit that dreadful noise. Rubbish! 
No, that noise is a symptom of their utter wantonness 
and madness, and of their scorn for all that is honour- 
able, and their belief that nothing is dishonourable. 
So I assert that the talk of these women is quite 
in keeping with their gait and the glance of their 
eye. And if they cannot make anything so mani- 
fest by means of their eyes as to cause everyone 
to turn and gaze at them, or if they have not yet 
carried their art so far, still they are by no means 
the more respectable in other ways. 

In view of that are you irritated at the people of 
Aegae and of Adana? when they revile you, while 
on the other hand you fail to banish from Tarsus those 
of your own people who testify to the truth of what 
your neighbours declare? Do you not know that, 
while the charge of doing some forbidden thing, 
something in violation of Nature’s laws, in most cases 
rests only on suspicion, and no one of the masses has 
really seen anything at all, but, on the contrary, it is 
in some dark and secret retreat that the wretched 
culprits commit their heinous deeds all unobserved ; 
Tarsus and envious of its power and authority. See Or. 
34. 10, 14, and 47. 
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1 kat 69 Wilamowitz : 45n. ? zabra] raira 7a Reiske. 

3 éAdetv added by Koehler. 
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yet such symptoms of their incontinence as the follow- 
ing reveal their true character and disposition : voice, 
glance, posture; yes, and the following also, which 
are thought to be petty and insignificant details: 
style of haircut, mode of walking, elevation of the 
eye, inclination of the neck, the trick of conversing 
with upturned palms! For you must not think that 
the notes of pipes and lyre or songs reveal some- 
times manliness and sometimes femininity, but that 
movements and actions do not vary according to 
sex and afford no clue to it. = 

But I should like to tell you a story, one that you 
may possibly have heard before.2. It seems that one 
of the clever people of Tarsus—so the story runs— 
once went to a certain city. He was a man who had 
made it his special business to recognize instantly 
the character of each individual and to be able to 
describe his qualities, and he had never failed with 
any person; but just as we recognize animals when 
we see them and know that this, for instance, is a 
sheep, if such is the case, and this a dog and this a 
horse or ox, so that man understood human beings 
when he saw them and could say that this one was 
brave and this one a coward and this one an impostor 
and this man wanton or a catamite or an adulterer. 
Because, therefore, he was noted for his display of 
power and never made a mistake, the people brought 
before him a person of rugged frame and knitted 
brows, squalid and in sorry state and with callouses on 
his hands, wrapped in a sort of coarse, grav mantle, 


1 Dio leaves us in the dark regarding the precise form of 
most of the things here criticized. What was the significance 
of the upturned palm? Merely an oriental gesture? 

® Diogenes Laertius, 7. 173, tells this story of Cleanthes. 
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) av added by Dindorf. 
2 ob8€ vavréy Selden: ovddév (o08€) adrar. 
5 After ¢rodpovovpérwy Vahlen conjectured odpevodiv. 
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his body shaggy as far as the ankles and his locks 
wretchedly shingled; and our friend was asked to 
tell what this man was. But after he had observed 
the man for a long while, the expert finally, with 
seeming reluctance to say what was in his mind, 
professed that he did not understand the case and 
bade the man move along. But just as the fellow was 
leaving, he sneezed, whereupon our friend imme- 
diately cried out that the man was a catamitce.! 

You see, then, that the sneeze revealed the charac- 
ter of a man, and in the face of all his other traits 
was sufficient to prevent his eluding detection; 
and might not some such thing subject a city to 
false accusations and infect it with an evil reputation, 
and that too in a matter requiring no expert to 
determine what disorder the trait betokens? How- 
ever, I for my part should like to ask the experts 
what this snorting resembles or what it means—for 
it is neither a clucking sound nor a smacking of the 
lips nor yet an explosive whistling—or to what line 
of work it is related and when it is most likely to 
be made; for neither shepherds nor plowmen nor 
huntsmen employ that sound, nor does it belong to 
sailors. Is it, then, a sound made by men when they 
greet one another or call to one another or display 
affection? On the contrary, just as the hymeneal 
is a special song of early origin and used at weddings, 
so this must be a rhythm of recent origin, no doubt, 
and used at a different kind of festival. 

However, you will depart in high dudgeon, de- 
claring that I have talked nonsense, if I have uttered 

1 The sneeze is a well-known omen and doubtless capable 
of varied meanings in keeping with varied conditions; but 
it is not clear why so specialized a meaning should have been 
given in the present instance. 
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¢ A ~ A a A la - 
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TE 
13 / 
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1 unde Selden: pydev. 





1 The important position assignod to music in Greek educa- 
tion is a notable phenomenon. Plato devotes much space 
to the subject in books 3 and 4 of his Republic. Especially 
apposite is Republic 424 C. See also Aristophanes, Clouds, 
968-72. 
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so many words in vain and to no useful purpose. 
For you will assert that no harm is encountered 
in consequence of this snorting and that the city is 
none the worse in its administration because of it. 
But among the Greeks in times gone by it used to be 
regarded as an awful thing to tamper with the art 
of musie, and they all cried out against those who 
tried to introduce a different rhythm or to complicate 
the melody, holding that Greece was being corrupted 
in the theatre. So carefully did they safeguard their 
ears; and they attributed to what was heard such 
power as to effeminate the mind and violate the virtue 
of self-control if the principles of harmony should 
give way ever so little.1 For instance, they say that 
the Spartans, on an oceasion when Timotheus was 
visiting their city, he being already an artist of dis- 
tinetion and an authority in music, not only took 
away from him his lyre but even cut out the super- 
fluous strings.2 Do you likewise, men of Tarsus, in 
imitation of the Spartans, eut out the superfluous 
sound. 

The ancient story relates that Circé worked trans- 
formations by means of her drugs, so that swine 
and wolves were produced from men; and we are 
incredulous when Homer says : 


Both heads and voice and hair of swine had they, 
And e’en the shape. 3 


2 Dio tells the same story in 32. 67 but without specifying 
the victim. The “superfluous strings’? presumably were 
strings 8 to 11, the lyre usually having no more than seven. 
Timotheus himself (Persae 215-43) refers to his quarre! with 
the Spartans with reference to his innovations and boasts 
that he had added an eleventh string to the ten of Terpander. 

3 Odyssey 10. 239-40. 
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1 éxelvors Reiske: éxetvos. 

2 Body Reiske: Bodouv. 

3 pidrjvepor rérpar Jacobs, Peaddvepoi ye wérpat Geel, drdrvepior 
yva Wilamowitz: diAtnr € epotye. 

‘ Kmperius regards wavra BovAnrat... Ws mépuxe as 
trochaic tetrameter. 


5 After {wou the MSS. read puapav Kat avdpdyuvoy, which 
Emperius deletes. 
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Their minds, however, remained steadfast, he says, 
whereas the mind of the men of Tarsus has been the 
very first thing to be ruined and utterly corrupted. 
And really it is not so terrible that human beings 
should for a time take on the voice of sheep or kine 
or that they should neigh or howl—as indeed the 
poets say of Hecuba, that, as a climax to all her 
terrible misfortunes, the Furies made her 


Like to a hound with flashing eyes; and when 
She poured her brazen cry from hoary jaws, 
Ida gave ear and sea-girt Tenedos 

And all the wind-swept crags of Thrace.} 


Not so terrible, in my opinion, nor so abominable was 
that portent as when someone who is a male and 
retains a male’s distinctive marks and his proper 
speech—being incapable of eradicating also the marks 
of Nature, even though he makes every effort to 
hide them from the world, just as the thief hides 
stolen goods—being smitten by Furies and perverted 
and in every way made effeminate, is ready to do 
anything at all, but nothing in accord with his own 
nature. And then, ‘some Proteus like,’ in the 
course of his changes and bodily transformations he 
discovers how to emit a sound belonging to neither 
man nor woman nor to any other creature, not even 
patterning after a harlot in the practice of her calling 
but rather, it would seem, producing such a sound as 
he would make if engaged in the most shameful 
action, the most licentious conduct, and, what is 


1 From an unknown poet. See Bergk, Poctae Lyrici Graeci, 
Vol. 3, pp. 721-2. 





® After d\Ad Wilamowitz adds zo. 
7 rob alaxiorov Jacobs : tod Aaxtorou or rodAaxlarov. 
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1 rodrwv added by Reiske. 
2 dlopav Geel. 3 éu06 Bojoerar Kochler: euBoyoerar. 
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more, in the light of day, under the rays of the sun, 
and in the presence of many. Not so terrible a 
portent was it when thc hides of cattle crawled and 
their flesh bellowed.t 

What Homer, then, or what Archilochus has 
the power to exorcize these evil doings? For it 
seems to me, by Heracles, that a noble and tragic 
kind of poet is needed by the conduct of these men, 
one who will be able to check and repel so mighty a 
surge of evil; since what is taking place already is 
like a madness that is disgraceful and unseemly. 
And this plague of impropriety and shamelessness, 
as it goes on its rounds among you, is already leading 
to every sort of deed and ery and posture, and at- 
tacking and invading every portion of your bodies— 
feet, hands, eyes, and tongue. Therefore, I can do 
no good at all, nor can this easy-going, feeble ex- 
hortation to which you have listened; no, a Stentor 
is required with throat of bronze or iron,? who will be 
able to shout more loudly and more clearly than I can. 
For consider the progress of the malady. The first 
innovation consisted in trimming the beard; and 
this was looked upon as moderate enough, merely 
not to let it grow too long, and nothing more, but just 
to make a slight improvement upon Nature. Well 
then, the man so trimmed was thought by many to 
look smart. The next step was to shave as far as 


1 An allusion to the portent that attended the eating of the 
kine of Helius by the comrades of Odysseus (Odyssey 12. 
394-6). 

2 Considering the later fame of Stentor, it is surprising to 
discover that Homer refers to him but once, Iliad 5. 785-6: 
Lrévropt eicapevn peyadjtopt xadncopwvw, 
6s réaov abdncacy’ Saov dAdow mevT}KoVTA. 
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the cheeks!; and even that was nothing terrible ; 
and yet the comic poet did bid that even such a man 
be burned 


Upon a heap of sixteen fig-wood phalluses.? 


However, they did have faces that were comely and 
boyish beyond their years when rid of that down. 
Next—-since this was still to try—they shaved the 
legs and chest, to insure that in all other respects 
as well they might resemble boys. Then they pro- 
gressed as far as the arms; then shifted to the 
genitals, where evidence of youthful vigour is indeed 
superfluous. Thus ridicule and scorn are being 
showered by the clever younger set upon the artistry 
of Nature as being something out of date and ex- 
tremely foolish, seeing that she has attached to the 
body things that are useless and superfluous. For 
instance, what need had you of nails and hair? No, 
not even of hands, perhaps, or feet. All that 
Nature had to do for you was to create genitals and 
bellies and to supply food and the other things from 
which one may derive enjoyment. That is why we 
trim ourselves and remove from our chins and 
private parts the hair which is distinctive of the full- 
grown male. And, if it were possible to borrow 
from the female certain other attributes, clearly 
then we should be supremely happy, not defective 
as at present, but whole beings and natural— 
epicenes! 


1 “ As far as the cheeks ”’ in this context seems to mean the 
whole face, the previous’ stage involving merely trimming, 
not shaving, and the next stage involves the legs and chest. 

2 Kock, Com. Att. Frag., Aristophanes, frag. 577. 
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This Discourse, like the one preceding, was evidently 
delivered before a public gathering of the citizens of Tarsus. 
Which of the two was the earlier we have no means of knowing. 
Both seem to belong to Dio’s later years. Yet the tone of 
each is so distinct as to proclaim two separate visits. In 
the one the speaker has much to say regarding the decadence 
of the times, but he still feels at liberty to treat that theme in 
lighter vein, laughing both at and with his audience and 
interlarding his remarks with quotations from the ancient 
poets and with literary criticism, and in general showing 
himself quite at ease, as indeed would befit one who spoke 
on invitation. In the other there seems to be no question of 
an invitation: Dio comes as a messenger from God in time 
of need. He gives not a single line of verse, and his only 
reference to classic times consists in the citation of Sparta 
and Athens as horrible examples of the fate reserved for 
arrogance and selfishness. The few touches of humour only 
serve to emphasize the speaker’s earnestness. 

Thus the two speeches serve to complement each other and 
to reveal a proud city of ancient origin, thoroughly alive, 
though suffering from the natural results of too great pros- 
perity. Despite the oriental element in the population, 
Tarsus could be relied upon to understand allusions to Greek 
poetry and myth and history, and the gymnasium and the 
sports connected with it might well explain Paul’s fondness 
for athletic phrase and imagery. 
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1 Theso special services, called liturgies, were a form of 
tax imposed upon the wealthier citizens and involved the 
outlay of money for such public needs as the equipping and 
training of a chorus or tho maintenance of a trireme. Some- 
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I am well aware, men of Tarsus, that it is customary 
both here and elsewhere for citizens to mount the 
platform and give advice; not just any citizens, but 
those who are prominent and men of wealth, and 
particularly those who have honourably performed 
their special services toward the state! For it is 
not reasonable, if I may say so, that you should have 
your share in the possessions of the wealthy but fail 
to profit by their intelligence, whatever that may be. 
And yet, whenever you wish to listen to harpists or 
pipers or to enjoy the sight of athletes, you do 
not call upon only men of wealth or your fellow 
citizens, but rather upon those who have expert 
knowledge and capacity, and this is true not only 
of you but of everybody like you.? 

However, I am well aware also that it is customary 
for most people to give the name of Cynic to men who 
dress as I do;* and not only do they think Cynics 
to be no better than themselves and incompetent 
in practical affairs, but they consider them to be not 
even of sound mind to begin with, but a crazy, 
times the liturgy was performed in niggardly fashion; ef. 
Aristophanes, Acharnians 1150-5. 

2 That is, citizens of all Greek states. 


3 For the conventional appearance of the philosopher and 
the popular attitude toward it see Or. 33. 14 and 72. 2. 
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1 éviow Geel: ols. 2 xara Reiske: pera. 
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® od deleted by Reiske. 








1 The special grievance to which he refers—like so many of 
the allusions in this Diseourse—has eseaped our knowledge. 
We do know that, for a time at least, philosophers played a 
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wretched lot. And some are prone to mock and 
ridicule such people, and all too often not even to 
endure their silence, much less listen patiently when 
they speak. 

And furthermore, I hear that at the present mo- 
ment you have a special grievance! against philo- 
sophers, and indeed that you uttered curses against 
them—not as a class, to be sure, but ina few instances, 
displaying great reserve and moderation in so doing, 
inasmuch as you refrained from cursing philosophers 
in general if merely the philosophers in Tarsus 
were guilty of some blunder, but possibly failing to 
note that, though you cursed indeed, it was not really 
at philosophers. For no one is a philosopher ? who 
belongs among the unjust and wicked, not even if 
he goes about more naked than statues arc? 
But those, in truth, who seek to harm their father- 
land and band together against their fellow-citizens 
seem to me somewhat far removed from that classi- 
fication. 

Then in what expectation and with what purpose 
has a man of my stamp come before you at such a 
crisis? For such a step savours of real madness. 
I am here because there is nothing which I myself 
require of you, while on the contrary I have been 
much concerned to be of service to you. If, then, 
you refuse to bear with me, clearly it will be your loss 
and not my own. Yet is it not fitting, if you believe 


prominent part in the affairs of Tarsus. Cf. Or. 33. 48 and 
Strabo 14. 14. 

2 Here and in the sentence to follow Dio dwells on the literal 
meaning of philosopher : lover of wisdom. 

* Cf. Or. 35. 3. Possibly Dio has in mind the Gymno- 
sophists of India (Brachmanes) ; ef. Lucian, Fugitivi 6 and 7. 
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1 ef Jacobs: éva. 2 sav Jacobs: atdradv. 
3 éynre Emperius: €xocre. 








1 Madness was early associated with divine inspiration and 
BHUIANES, 
? The subject of omens and their interpretation. 
3 Dio is making a frank appeal for the good-humoured 
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that I am really mad,! that you should for that very 
reason listen to me? For you must not think that 
eagles and faleons foretell to mankind what is re- 
quired of them and that the counsel derived from 
such creatures is trustworthy because of its spontancity 
and its divine inspiration, while refusing to believe 
that a man who has come, as I have come, having 
no connection with you from any point of view, has 
come by divine guidance to address and counsel 
you. Moreover, the messages of birds of omen 
require conjecture for their interpretation, whereas, 
as soon as one has heard my message one can 
understand its meaning and can take it under con- 
sideration, if in fact it clearly is something useful, __ 
But now that I am on the subject,? I want to tell 
you something that happened in Phrygia, in order 
that at the very outset you may have an opportunity 
to laugh at my expense. A man of Phrygia was 
riding on an ox. And when he spied a crow, having 
made the proper observation of the omen (for 
Phrygians are clever at that sort of thing), he hurled 
a stone at it and, by good luck, struck the bird. 
Accordingly he was much pleased, and, thinking 
that his own ill-fortune had thus been diverted to 
the crow, he picked up the bird, remounted the ox, 
and rode along. But the crow after a brief interval 
recovered; and the ox, taking fright, threw the man, 
and he broke his leg in the fall. So that is the way 
he fared for having shown ingratitude for the sign.* 
But I, methinks, have planned much more safely 
than the crow, and have come to men who are more 


sympathy of his audience, a purpose which he successfully 
achieves. 
4 This sounds very like a fable of Aesop. 
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1 Suds Morel: qpdas. 
qe TOS cep pack 
apagaow Emperius: apagas av. 
3 rpotorapzevors Reiske: mpotatdpevos. 





1 Cf. Or, 33. 17. Note that the word “* metropolis ’’ no 
longer bears the ancient meaning, ‘‘ mother-city,’’ but has 
come to mean very much what it means today. “‘ From the 
start ’’ refers, not to the founding of Tarsus, but presumably 
to the creation of Cilicia as a Roman province in 66 B.c., from 
which time Tarsus seems to have played a leading réle. 
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considerate than the Phrygian. For if I seem to 
you to be talking rubbish, you will surely not pelt 
me with stones but will merely raise a hnbbub. 

Wellthen, since you are silent and indulgent toward 
me, first of all I wish to point out to you one thing, 
in case you are not fully aware of it—that you need 
good judgement in the present emergency, and that 
your problems are such as to merit counsel and much 
foresight; secondly, that no man in this company 
can readily advise you as to the proper course of 
action, some being really ignorant of your true ad- 
vantage and some being swayed by fear of you or 
of others, and in certain instances, I dare say, looking 
rather to their own interests. Next I shall indicate 
my own opinion with reference to these affairs and 
suggest by what course of action on your part at 
the moment and by what general policy in your 
leadership of the city, things will, as I believe, 
work out in all respects to your advantage for the 
future also. 

For, men of Tarsus, it has come to pass that you 
are foremost among your people, not merely because 
your city is the greatest of all the cities of Cilicia 
and a metropolis from the start,! but also because 
you beyond all others gained the friendly support 
of the second Caesar.2. For the misfortune that 
befell the city on his account naturally made him 
well disposed toward you, and eager that the favours 
received at his hands should appear in your eyes of 
greater importance than the misfortunes he had 
oceasioned.’ Accordingly everything a man might 

2 That is, Augustus. 

3 Loyal to the Caesars, Tarsus had opposed Cassius and his 


associates; but in 42 p.c. Cassius entered the city and levied 
a contribution of 1500 talents. Cf. Cassius Dio 47. 30-31. 
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adrovs Reiske: abrjy. 

éreday trexwotv Reiske: émitvxwatv. 
3 oby ws Emperius: as otk. 

4 After dvras Reiske adds tpas. 

5 After dAAos Arnim adds fxavobs. 


toe 





1 After Philippi both Augustus and Antony showed special 
favour to Tarsus. Among other things, independence and 
exemption from taxation were granted the city. Cf. Cassius 
Dio 47. 31 and Appian, Bellum Civile 5. 7. 
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bestow upon those who were truly friends and allies 
and had displayed such eagerness in his behalf he 
has bestowed upon you:? land, laws, honour, control 
of the river and of the sea in your quarter of the world. 
And this is why your city grew rapidly, and also 
because not much time had elapsed since its capture ; ? 
just as with men who have experienced serious illness 
but have speedily recovered: when they receive 
adequate care thereafter, they are frequently in 
better health than before. 

Furthermore, as to subsequent events at least, 
contrary to popular belief it benefited your city 
when some of your superior officers proved to be 
men of violence and you proceeded to prosecute 
them. Certainly in order to show that you 
amounted to something, and could aid yourselves 
and others too—and also, by Zeus, to make their 
successors not quite so ready to do wrong—it was 
really beneficial for those men of violence to pay the 
penalty for their misdeeds; and yet, in another 
way, it made the city an object of hatred, and 
gave you the reputation of being naturally captious 
and prone to bring accusations rashly. For to make 
many accusations has ere this been held to be a sign 
of malicious prosecution, especially when the accusa- 
tion involves men in authority, and is brought before 
men in authority. For people suspect that the 
hostility arose, not because you were treated too 
severely, but because you were unwilling to submit 
to authority. 


2 That is, by Cassius. 

3 Cf. § 42. Dio appears to use the term nyeudves repeatedly 
in this Discourse with reference to ‘leaders’ who owed 
their authority, not to election, but to appointment. 
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1 ye Reiske: re. 
2 det after y77ovs deleted by Emperius. 
3 dpyew Casaubon: dpynv. 





1 A Cilician city some miles cast of Tarsus, on the gulf 
of Issus, now Ayas Kalé. Cf. also §§ 14, 47, 48. 

2 The preciso nature of the “ registers’ is unknown; but 
the incident is typical of the general resentment in Cilicia at 
the overlordship of Tarsus. Cf. especially § 14. 
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To continue then, another happening in which 
you were concerned has, in a measure, turned out 
like that just mentioned. Jor the people of Aegae,! 
having resumed a foolish quarrel] with you, being 
at fault in the matter of the registers,? did indeed 
fail in that enterprise, but they made the dislike 
against you still greater, and they stealthily developed 
a prejudice against your city as being obnoxious 
and oppressive toward the other citics. And these 
instances, it is true, are drawn from times gone by; 
but at this present moment the people of Mallus% 
certainly are at odds with you and, although wholly 
in the wrong themselves and guilty of insolence, 
yet because of their weakness and their great in- 
feriority as compared with you, they always assume 
the air of being the injured party. For it is not 
what men do that some persons consider but who 
they are; nor is it the wrong-doers or those who 
actually resort to force whom they often wish to 
criticize, but rather those who may be expected to 
resort to force because they have the greater power. 
At any rate, if anything had been done by you such 
as has been done by Mallus in the present instance, 
people would think that you were sacking their cities 
and starting a revolution and war, and that an army 
must take the field against you. 

‘Well, it is a shame, then,’’ someone will say, 
“if they are to be at liberty to do whatever they 


3 On the river Pyramus, a short distance east of Tarsus. 
The quarrel involved certain territorial claims as well as the 
requirement that Cilicians come to Tarsus for certain religious 
and judicial purposes. Cf. §§ 43-47. 

4 Presumably Mallus had seized the territory in dispute, 
territory which Dio calls worthless (§§ 45-6). 
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1 dmoAavcovat Reiske: daoAavovar. 
2 dav, eat bets dv Reiske: éav bpets. 











1 Athletic scenes on Greek vases depict an official with arm 
upraised to administer punishment for infraction of the rules. 
On scourging athletes ef. Or. 31. 119. 

287. 

3 Soli and Adana were near neighbours of Tarsus, to west 
and east respectively. 
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please and to derive that advantage from their very 
helplessness, while we are to be in danger if we make 
asingle move.” Granted that it isa shame and unfair, 
still, if some unfairness is the natural consequence, 
you should not through obstinacy on that point 
cause yourselves to be involved in an absurd situation, 
but should rather look to the future and be on your 
guard, For what is happening to you resembles 
what happens in the case of athletes when a smaller 
man contends against one much larger. For the 
larger man is not allowed to do anything contrary 
to the rules, but even if unwittingly he is guilty of 
a foul, he gets the lash;1 whereas nobody observes 
the smaller, though he does anything within his 
power. Accordingly not only in athletics is it the 
part of a man of discretion and one who is really 
the better man to win by his strength and overlook 
these unfair advantages, but also in your case, if 
you are sensible, you will by justice and by the 
greatness of your city overcome those who bear 
you malice, and you will do nothing in anger or 
vexation. And on that subject more later, as indeed,/ 
methinks, I promised in the beginning.? 

But at the moment I shall treat the other items 
that still remain, giving to them that fuller considera- 
tion which I claim is required by the present crisis. 
At any rate the hatred and rebellion of Mallus 
ought to disturb you less than it does. But the fact 
that your neighbours in Soli and in Adana,? and 
possibly some others, are in a similar frame of mind 
and are not a whit more reasonable, but chafe under 
your domination and speak ill of you and prefer to 
be subject to others than yourselves—all this creates 
the suspicion that possibly the people of Aegae and 
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1 +, Casaubon: 70. 

2 zatra 8 dy Mmperius and Koehler: radra 8’. 

3 ra added by Reiske. 

4 yy Ala, dAAd ye 7a Tis méAcews adtis Casaubon: vy dia 
GAAG ye vip Sia ris méAews adris M; vip dia GAAd ye vy Sia bia 
THs wéAews bpiv adtas UB. 

5 juiy Capps: vuty. 

& od xOes xal Wilamowitz : ody as. 

Sia Valesius: 81a. 8 éxdorwy Reiske: éxdorw. 

3 7: eek SENS } 
KatamAedrtwr] Kai 7a wAedyrwy M, cows (or dpa) mAeovtewr 

Emperius, wAedvtwy Arnim. 


1 





1 The term ozparynyds oeeurs in the records of many cities 
of that day. His funetions and authority were not always 
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of Mallus also are not wholly unwarranted in their 
vexation, and that their estrangement has not been 
due in the one instance to envy and in the other to 
a determination to get unfair advantage, but that 
possibly there is an element of truth in what they 
say about your city, namely, that it docs somehow 
bully and annoy peoples who are weaker. For 
although these charges are not actually true, still 
they might do you the same harm as if they were. 
Well then, consider also the nature of your relations 
with the general.t_ At first there was merely dis- 
trust, on the assumption that you were not agreeably 
disposed toward him; but still he performed his 
civic duties toward you and you toward him, and 
there was nothing visible on the surface ; but recently 
you, irritated by the thought that you were getting 
the worst of it, made a statement, and he on his 
part was moved to write angrily and to put that anger 
into operation, a thing he had never done before. 
“Yes, by Zeus,’ some one may retort, ‘ but at least 
the business of the city itself and our dealings with 
one another are proceeding as they should.’ Is it 
not true that but a day or two ago the Assembly 
took one course and the Council another and that 
the Elders 2 still maintain a position of independencc, 
each body clearly consulting its own self-interest ? 
It was just as if, when a ship is putting in for shore, 


the same. Cf. Mitteis und Wilcken, Grundziige und Chresto- 
mathie der Papyruskunde, s.v. orparnyés. The precise status 
of the general at Tarsus is unknown. Was he chosen by the 
citizens or appointed by Rome? Was it to Rome that he 
wrote? Possibly he was at odds with the prytanis (§ 42). 

2 Poland, Geschichte des griechischen Vereinswesen, p. 99, 
maintains that the Elders formed a distinct political organiza- 
tion both in Tarsus and in many other cities of that time. 
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oppnv, Kat 8H vopilere e€npihoba 76 vdo7 pa THs 
Trews. Kal yap év tots dvappdorous opydvous 
éviore of P0dyyo. ovvedidvycay mpos dXiyov, 
etra evbds dmgdovow. womep oby 76 pev TpBoai 
te kal Scedeiy rayd yiyverar kal mavu padiws, To 


1 Sia Valesius : bua. 

2 add’ ody mpoorjret 19] azpoojnet py M, ddd od mpooyjne 
Reiske, GAN’ od mpoanker we Wendland. 

3 dy added by Dindorf. 

4 roaotTos Casaubon: toobdzov. 

5 84 Sredepecde Reiske, 51) diadépeofe Emperius: py dca- 
gépec8ar. 

St... ébbéyEacbe Pflugk: éz’ abrémore PbéyéacGat. 

7 éoyere Pilugk: éxere. 


1 Dio seems to be apologizing for comparing Tarsus to 
a ship and warning against treating the comparison lightly 
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the sailors should seek their own advantage, the pilot 
his, and the owner his. For even if this comparison } 
is made repeatedly, still it is your duty not on 
that account to disregard it. For it is not that 
which is told for the first time nor that which 
one has never heard before which one should 
eagerly accept as true,? but rather that which is 
germane to the situation and may be put to some 
practical use. 

“Oh yes,” you may reply, “‘ but now we have 
reached an agreement and are united in our counsel.”’ 
Nay, who could regard as safe and sure that sort 
of concord, a concord achieved in anger and of no 
more than three or four days’ standing? Why, 
you would not say a man was in assured good health 
who a short time back was burning with fever. Well 
then, neither must you say you are in concord until, 
if possible, you have enjoyed a period of concord 
many times as long as that—at any rate as long 
as your discord—and just because perhaps on some 
occasion you all have voiced the same sentiment 
and experienced the same impulse, you must not 
for that reason assume that now at last the 
disease has been eradicated from the city. Tor 
the fact is that with discordant instruments of 
music sometimes the notes do sound in unison for a 
brief moment, only straightway to clash again. Or 
again, just as the act of wounding and dismembering 
takes place quickly and quite easily, but the process 


as a figure that is trite. The passage has caused some 
trouble, but the text seems sound. 

2 Dio may have in mind the saying of Homer, Odyssey 
1. 351-2: “for men praise that song the most which comes 
the newest to their ears’’ (Murray, L.C.L.). 
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ES s 4 bs A ome § € a“ 9 
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1 od mapa pdvots Casaubon: ovrraparropévors Or ovpmparro= 


pévots. 
2 d8dvou Reiske: g¢dvov. 3 édaavra Reiske: édcavras. 
4 évavriwy Reiske: éevayriws. 
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of healing and knitting together requires time and 
serious attention, so it is also in the case of cities: 
quarrelling and party strife are within easy reach 
and frequently occur for paltry reasons, whereas 
men may not, by Zeus, immediately arrive at a 
real settlement of their difficulties and acquire the 
mental state and the confidence of their neighbours 
befitting such a settlement merely by claiming to be 
repentant, nor yet by being thought to be repentant. 
For not among you alone, I dare say, but also among 
all other peoples, such a consummation requires a 
great deal of attentive care—or, shall] say, prayer? 
For only by getting rid of the vices that excite and 
disturb men, the vices of envy, greed, contentious- 
ness, the striving in each case to promote one’s own 
welfare at the expense of both one’s native land and 
the common weal—only so, I repeat, is it possible ever 
to breathe the breath of harmony in full strength and 
vigour and to unite upon a common policy. Since 
those in whom these and similar vices are prevalent 
must necessarily be in a constant state of instability, 
and liable for paltry reasons to clash and be thrown 
into confusion, just as happens at sea when contrary 
winds prevail. For, let me tell you, you must not 
think that there is harmony in the Council itself, 
nor yet among yourselves, the Assembly. At any 
rate, if one were to run through the entire list of 
citizens, I believe he would not discover even two 
men in Tarsus who think alike, but on the contrary, 
just as with certain incurable and distressing diseases 
which are accustomed to pervade the whole body, 
exempting no member of it from their inroads, 


5 edpety Reiske: Exe. 
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avayKns apeotaau THV yoopny rob Kown? ovpde- 
povros, dvediLopevor Kal doKobyres GMédrTpiot. 
TOvTOU | 8€ obey gore BraBepesrepov Tats moAeow 
ovde 6 paMov ordow evyetper Kat Siapopay,® 
Borep emt TOV oupdrov 6 mpooyevopevos SyKos, 
dv pev olketos f 7@ Aoi odpare Kal avpduys, 


Tous re Emperius: re rods. 

more UB] wav M, raAtv Emperius. 
madw] toAAob Reiske. 

moXiras Reiske : : modTias OF ToALTElas. 
To Reiske : : 76. 

mpoarKet Casaubon : mpoojxety. 

xouvy Reiske: xowwod. 


S:a¢opdy Emperius : dcapBopdv. 


AT Roe OND 





1 The phrase rods re véous Kal rods yépovras seems natural 
enough in such a conucction, but see § 16 and Poland, Geschichte 
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so this state of discord, this almost complete 
estrangement of one from another, has invaded your 
entire body politic. 

For instance, to leave now the discord of Council 
and Assembly, of the Youth and the Elders there 
is a group of no small size which is, as it were, out- 
side the constitution. And some are accustomed 
to call them ‘linen-workers, 2 and at times the citizens 
are irritated by them and assert that they are a 
useless rabble and responsible for the tumult and 
disorder in Tarsus, while at other times they 
regard them as a part of the city and hold the 
opposite opinion of them. Well, if you believe 
them to be detrimental to you and instigators of 
insurrection and confusion, you should expel them 
altogether and not admit them to your popular 
assemblies; but if on the other hand you regard 
them as being in some measure citizens, not only 
because they are resident in Tarsus, but also because 
in most instances they were born here and know 
no other city, then surely it is not fitting to dis- 
franchise them or to cut them off from association 
with you. But as it is, they necessarily stand aloof 
in sentiment from the common interest, reviled as 
they are and viewed as outsiders. But there is 
nothing more harmful to a city than such conditions, 
nothing more conducive to strife and disagreement. 
Take for example the human body: the bulk that 
comes with the passing years, if it is in keeping with 
the rest of the person and natural to it, produces 
des griechischen Vereinswesens, p. 95. Poland cites evidence 
to show that both groups formed political organizations. 

2 Poland, op. cit., p. 117, views the ‘‘ linen-workers’’ as a 
gild. It may be remarked that weavers are said to be in 
relatively low repute in the Orient to-day. 
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vai dnpe] omitted by M, deleted by Arnim. 

1 ee W ilamowitz, aftody Casaubon : aittous. 

3 aAAd pyde] adda py Reiske, 4, dpa pydé Wilamowitz. 
- avrév Emperius : adbrav. 

5 9 mévyns dy) wévns dy B, ein wévyns dv M, f wévys éoriv 

Emperius. 
8 Aivoy Arnim: Beever. 7 4 added by Casaubon. 
5 Taira Casaubon: ada, 
® od added by Casaubon. 


1° novjowy Reiske : rowdy. 
11 ef added by Emperius. 
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well-being and a desirable stature, but otherwise 
it is a cause of disease and death. 

** Well then, what do you bid us do?” I bid you 
enroll them all as citizens— yes, I do-—and just as 
deserving as yourselves, and not to reproach them 
or cast them off, but rather to regard them as 
members of your body politic, as in fact they are. 
For it cannot be that by the mere payment of five. 
hundred drachmas a man can come to love you and 
immediately be found worthy of citizenship;! and, 
at the same time, that a man who through poverty 
or through the decision of some keeper-of-the-rolls 
has failed to get the rating of a citizen—although 
not only he himself had been born in Tarsus, but 
also his father and his forefathers as well—is 
therefore incapable of affection for the city or of 
considering it to be his fatherland; /it cannot be 
that, if a man is a linen-worker, he is'inferior to his 
neighbour and deserves to have his occupation 
cast in his teeth and to be reviled for it, whereas, 
if he is a dyer or a cobbler or a carpenter, it is un- 
becoming to make those occupations a reproach.? 

But, speaking generally, it was not, perhaps, with 
the purpose of treating this special one among the 
problems of your city nor of pointing out its serious- 
ness that I came before you, but rather that I 
might make plain to you how you stand with regard 
to one another, and, by Zeus, to make plain also 
whether it is expedient that you should rely upon the 
present system and believe that now you are really 

1 Tarsus was evidently a timocracy. 


2 St. Paul was a tent-maker (Acts 18. 3), yet he claimed 
to be a ‘citizen’ of Tarsus (Acts 21. 39). 





12 ofecbat vov Casaubon: ofeabe ovv. 
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76 mapov Casaubon : rézov. 

et after ye deleted by Emperius, 

éxeivou Reiske: éxeive. 

Boudednofe Casaubon : Bovacveobe. | 

dmrasr re Casaubon : dmrauretre or dmauretrac 
py padlws Emperius: py) $¢ padios. 
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united. Take, for example, a house or a ship or other 
things like that; this is the way in which I expect 
men to make appraisal. They should not consider 
merely present conditions, to see if the structure 
affords shelter xow or does not let in the sea, but 
they should consider how as a whole it has been 
constructed and put together, to see that there 
are no open seams or rotten planks. And I must 
add that I do not find existing in your favour now 
that asset which I said! had in the past increased the 
prestige of Tarsus—your having placed to your 
credit with the Emperor exceptional service and 
kindness—evidently because he has no further need 
of such assistance. However, the fact remains 
that you have no advantage with him over the 
other dominions; consequently what you obtained 
from Caesar on that former occasion through your 
loyalty and friendship you should safeguard for the 
future through good behaviour and through giving 
no occasion for criticism. 

And let no one suppose that in saying this J am 
advising you to put up with absolutely anybody 
and to endure any and every thing; nay, my purpose 
is rather that you, being acquainted with your own 
situation, may not only take better counsel in the 
present instance, but may also in the future demand 
that the man who comes forward to speak shall make 
his proposals to you, not in an off-hand manner nor 
on the inspiration of the moment, but with full 
knowledge and after careful examination of every 
detail. For the physician who has investigated 
minutely the symptoms of his patient, so that nothing 
can escape him, is the one who is likely to administer 
the best treatment. 
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That your present situation, then, demands careful 
attention, and a better adviser than those who ascend 
the rostrum by chance or for mercenary reasons 
or because of family position, you can perceive in 
some measure from what follows. For at a time 
when your own harmony is not assured, and when 
most of the cities that surround you are not on 
friendly terms with you, but some are envious 
through long rivalry with you, while others are 
actively hostile because of disputes over territory, 
and stil] others claim to be subject to annoyance in 
one form or another, and when the general supposes, 
to be sure, that your feeling toward him is im- 
proving, although you and he have been compelled 
to clash with one another even previously, and when, 
furthermore, you are viewed with jealousy because 
of the very magnitude of your city and the ability 
you will have to rob your neighbours of many of 
their possessions—at a time like this, how can you 
for these reasons fail to require careful and well- 
considered judgement ? 

“¢ Well then,” you interject, “ are not the citizens 
competent to appraise this situation and to give 
advice regarding it?’ Absurd! For if the leaders 
and statesmen in the cities were competent to hit 
upon the proper course, all men would always fare 
handsomely and be free from harm—unless of 
course some chance misfortune should perversely 
befall one city or another. But on the contrary, 
in my opinion, both in former days and at the 
present time you would find that more dreadful 
things have happened to cities through ignorance 
of what is to their interest and through the mistakes 
of their leaders than the disasters that happen by 
divine will or through mere chance. 
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1 Grwodiy Geel: dwws 57. 

2 S6fovory Arnim: ddfworv or Sdfwar. 

5 dnd Reiske: dA703. 

4 rods Acdecr oupynxdras } rods péddovras Reiske: tovs 
péAovras 7 robs AeAecroupynKdras. 





1 Greeks had long awarded crowns as a mark of distinetion 
for public service. 
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For sometimes men without any ability to per- 
ceive what is needful, men who have never given 
heed to their own welfare in the past, incom- 
petent to manage even a village as it should be 
managed, but recommended only by wealth or 
family, undertake the task of government; still 
others undertake that task in the belief that they are 
displaying diligence if they merely heap up phrases 
and string them together in any way at all with greater 
speed than most men can, although in all else they 
are in no way superior to anybody else. And what 
is most serious is that these men, not for the sake 
of what is truly best and in the interest of their 
country itself, but for the sake of reputation and 
honours and the possession of greater power than 
their neighbours, in the pursuit of crowns! and 
precedence 2 and purple robes,’ fixing their gaze 
upon these things and staking all upon their attain- 
ment, do and say such things as will enhance their 
own reputations. Consequently one may see in 
every city many who have been awarded crowns, who 
sacrifice in public, who come forth arrayed in purple ; 
but a man of probity and wisdom, who is really 
devoted to his own country, and thinks and speaks 
the truth, whose influence with the city that follows 
his advice insures better management and the attain- 
ment of some blessing—such a man is hard to find. 

Yes, this is bound to happen, one might say. For 
when men think it is those who have performed 
liturgies or will some day do so 4 who should counsel 

2 Literally, the privilege of a front seat. 

3 An innovation of Roman times. 

4 Cf. $1. Since the liturgies were assigned to men of 


wealth, it was easy to know in advance who were likely to be 
called upon for such service. 
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* An important liturgy at Tarsus, Antony gave the city 
& gymnasium and appointed Boethus gymnasiarch. 
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them, and when, provided a man is gymnasiarch ! or 
demiourgos,? he is the only one whom they allow to 
make a speech—or, by Zeus, the so-called orators §— 
it is very much as if they were to call upon only the 
heralds or the harpists or the bankers. Accordingly 
men come forward to address you who are both 
empty-headed and notoriety-hunters to boot, and 
it is with mouth agape for the clamour of the crowd, 
and not at all from sound judgement or understanding, 
that they speak, but just as if walking in the dark 
they are always swept along according to the 
clapping and the shouting. 

And yet if someone should tell pilots that they 
should seek in every way to please their passengers, 
and that when applauded by them they should 
steer the ship in whatever way those passengers 
desired, it would take no great storm to overturn 
their ship. Frequently, you know, a seasick land- 
lubber or some nervous female at the sight of rocks 
fancies that land and harbour are in view and implores 
the skipper to steer for shore. But I say that the 
counsellor who is a good counsellor and fit to be leader 
of a city should be prepared to withstand absolutely 
all those things which are considered difficult or 
vexatious, and especially the vilifications and the 
anger of the mob. Like the promontories that form 
our harbours, which receive the full violence of the 
sea but keep the inner waters calm and peaceful, 


2 Thucydides (5.49. 9), Demosthenes (18. 157), and Polybius 
(23. 5. 16) testify to the existence of such an official in the 
Peloponnese. At Tarsus he seems to have stood first in 
authority. 

3 The phrase of pyropes seems to signify a definite standing 
at Tarsus. It is frequent in Greek literature, 
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1 That is, the stalwart leadership advocated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 
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so he too should stand out against the violence of the 
people, whether they are inclined to burst into a 
rage or abuse him or take any measures whatever, 
and he should be wholly unaffected by such outbursts, 
and neither if they applaud him, should he on that 
account be elated, nor, if he feels he is being insulted, 
should he be depressed. 

However, what happens at Tarsus is not like that. 
No one of your statesmen, as I am told, holds that 4 
to be his function, nor is it so any longer with 
the commons; but, on the contrary, some persons 
stand absolutely aloof, and some come forward to 
speak quite casually, barely touching on the issue— 
as people touch the libation with their lips—claiming 
that it is not safe for them to dedicate their lives to 
government. And yet, though no one could be 
successful as a ship-owner or money-lender or farmer 
if he made those occupations a side-issue, still men 
try to run the government out of their spare time 
and put everything else ahead of statecraft. And 
some, in case they do accept office, seek therein 
only to engage in some enterprise out of which they 
may emerge with added glory for themselves, making 
that their sole aim. Accordingly for six months ? 
they are your ‘ men of valour,’ frequently not to the 
advantage of the city either. Andso at one moment 
it is So-and-so who makes the motions, and hard upon 
his heels comes someone else in quick succession, 
and then a third; and he who but one brief month 


2 Apparently the regular term of office at Tarsus and not 
restricted to the prytanis (§ 36). No wonder the administra- 
tion of affairs was chaotic! On the prytanis, see also § 42. 
Aristotle, Politics 1305 a, states that Miletus too had a single 
prytanis. 
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ago was resplendent and claimed to be the only one 
who cared for the city cannot be seen even coming 
tothe assembly. It reminds me of a parade, in which 
each participant, eager to catch the public eye, exerts 
himself to that end until he has passed beyond the 
spectators, but when he gets a short distance away, 
he relaxes his pose and is just one of the many and 
goes home in happy-go-lucky style. However, while 
your president should regard his six months as the 
limit to his term of office—for so the law prescribes— 
still the statesman should not, by heaven, observe 
any set term for the exercise of benevolence toward 
you and of care and concern for the commonwealth— 
and that too a term so brief—nay, he should strip 
for action for that very purpose and hold himself 
in readiness for service constantly. But at present, 
just like men who sail with offshore breezes—or 
rather with gusts from the storm-clouds—so are you 
swept along, men of Tarsus, though neither such 
statecraft nor such voyaging has aught of certainty 
or of safety in it. For such blasts are not the kind 
to last for ever or to blow devoid of interruption, 
but they often sink a ship by falling upon it with 
undiminished violence. And a city of such size and 
splendour as your own should have men who truly 
take thought on its behalf. But as things go now, 
I dare say, under these transitory, short-lived 
demagogues no good can come to you. 

Well then, on these topics, as well as on countless 
others too, there is a great deal one might say. 
But since I myself also from the very day of my 
arrival here have played the demagogue for you, 


5 satry Emperius: atrf or avry. 
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, : ee 

avrovs Emperius: atrods. 
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Cf. §§ 7 and 24. The logical nexus may not be apparent 
on the surface. In the first sentence of the paragraph Dio 
seems to be dismissing the topic just treated; but then he 
recalls that he has not wholly fulfilled his promise. His 
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and that too though I find fault with men of that 
sort, I must notwithstanding express my opinion 
regarding your present situation, as indeed I promised 
to do And first of all, your dealings with the 
general—but what J have to say will cover every- 
thing. Very well then, I say that men who find 
themselves in such a situation as yours,? which of 
course is the common situation everywhere today, 
should be so minded as not, on the one hand, to submit 
to any and every thing and allow those in authority 
to treat them simply as they please, no matter to what 
lengths of insolence and greed they may proceed ; 
nor, on the other hand, to be disposed to put up with 
nothing disagreeable whatever, or to expect, as you 
might, that some Minos or Perseus* will arrive 
in these days to take care of them. For to refrain 
entirely from coming to one’s own assistance is the 
conduct of slaves, and it is a serious matter if no 
remnant of hesitancy or distrust is to be left in the 
minds of those who deal unfairly. And yet for the 
populace to incur hatred and be constantly prying 
into everything is not to your advantage either. 
For if you get the reputation of making complaints 
now and then without good reason, and someone gets 
the better of you—and there are many reasons why 
this might happen—I fear that you may lose the 
right of free speech altogether. Pray consider what 
the people of Ionia have done. They have passed 
a decree prohibiting accusations against anyone at all. 


calling himself a demagogue resembles the device employed 
in § 5 to win the crowd to his side by a touch of humour. 

2 Apparently he refers to the situation of control by officials 
sent from Rome. 

3 Minos is selected as typifying wisdom and justice, Perseus 
as having a special interest in Tarsus. 
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So men of sense should foresee all these contingencies 
and not, like men inexperienced in fighting, rashly 
abandoning the equipment they have, be defenceless 
from then on and unable to act at all, not even if an 
enemy threatens them with slaughter. 

This, however, I declare as a general principle: 
that so uncompromising a policy on your part is in 
no way beneficial, a policy which, although you 
have no intention to proceed to active measures, 
nevertheless makes you incur the distrust of your 
superior officers; but on the contrary, when you 
decide that you are going to remove some one, and 
it is thought that he is guilty of such misdeeds that 
it is not expedient to ignore them, make yourselves 
ready to convict him and immediately behave 
toward him as toward a personal enemy, and one who 
is plotting against you. But regarding a man con- 
cerning whom you foresee a different outcome, if 
you believe him to be guilty of no misdeeds—or 
none of any importance—or if for whatever reason 
you do not believe him to deserve such treatment, do 
not irritate him or move him to anger against the 
city. In very much the same way, I fancy, if those 
burdens that we bear are very oppressive and we 
cannot endure them, we seek to cast them off as 
speedily as possible, whereas if we are only moderately 
inconvenienced by them and see that we must carry 
either the load we have or another that is greater, 
we consider how they may rest upon our shoulders 
as lightly as possible. 

That is the policy of a prudent state. Undersucha 
policy not only will most people be fond of you, but 
aman will fear to do you wrong, and men in general 
will not think you to be a wicked populace or an 
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unreasoning mob, a mob that acts on a kind of 
impulse and in headlong fashion. For this thing 
that your president is now doing! would truly be 
altogether foolish, even if you were of a mind to bring 
accusations—though perhaps it may not yet be the 
proper moment to quarre] so openly and to make 
pronouncements; but remember.that as soon as) 
one of your fellow-citizens has in a moment of urgent 
need placed himself at the disposa] of the state and 
gained a brilliant reputation by accusing two officials 
in quick succession, the masses think that they too | 
must try some such exploit. But that is very | 
much as if a man, on seeing a physician mix with 
some beneficent drug a small portion also of one that 
is deadly, and without any further knowledge as 
to how the medicine was compounded or how much | 
to take, should wish to follow his example. Yct | 
surely the belief that impromptu action in matters 
of highest moment and political leadership are within 


the competence of any one who has aspired to under- | 


take it is not far removed from such behaviour. 
However, when I have made a few more remarks 
regarding your dealings with the people of Mallus 
and with the other cities, I shall cease; for you 
seem to me to have displayed sufficient patience. 
Well then, with reference to the first—I mean the 
people of Mallus—if they have behaved at all sense- 
lessly, as indeed they have, lay aside your anger, 
graciously forgive them the revenge that you thought 
to be your due, and come to terms regarding 
your boundary dispute, believing that to endure such 
1 We cannot be sure what Dio has in mind. Perhaps in 
the crisis to which he refers so often the prytanis has taken 


sides with the people against the general. .There may have 
been talk of removing the general from office. 
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treatment and not to court a quarrel is, as in fact it 
is, a great achievement and onc befitting men who are 
altogether superior, especially in relation to men so 
vastly inferior. For there is no danger that you will 
be thought weaker than any men of Mallus that the 
future may produce. And do not listen to those who 
try to stir you up, but, if at all possible, act as your 
own judges, and, examining the matter with care, 
apart from all malice or partiality for your own 
interests, make a settlement of the trouble; do not 
merely refrain from strife and from seeking to gain 
the advantage by any and every means, but concede 
and yield to them anything within reason. For just 
as you have words of praise for those in private life 
who are reasonable and prefer occasionally to submit 
to wrong rather than to quarrel with people, so also 
in public relations we find that cities of that sort 
are in good repute. 

No, sand-dunes and swamp-land are of no value— 
for what revenue is derived from them or what 
advantage ?—yet to show one’s self to be honour- 
able and magnanimous is rightly regarded as inex- 
pressibly valuable. For to vie with the whole world in 
behalf of justice and virtue, and to take the initiative 
in friendship and harmony, and in these respects 
to surpass and prevail over all others, is the noblest 
of all victories and the safest too. But to seek by any 
and every means to maintain ascendancy in a conflict 
befits blooded game-cocks rather than men. It may 
be true that, if Mallus because of the dunes and the 


6 twa Capps: revas, which Wilamowitz deletes. 
.7 daov Reiske: cis ov. 
8 +6 added by Arnim. 
® ZuehAe MaAAds Casaubon: epedAde pddws or euedAev dAdws. 
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Tis Tapoot Kat mapa THY ént Tijs dppov vopyy, 
Taxa eeu 7 omrovddlew | bpds ent ToootToV? vuVi 
bé aioxurn Kat vyéehus éoriv bmep av Siadgepecde. 
tt ody ovK éxelvor Karedpovnaay ; ort ovK eiat 
BeArious bya. bpeis 5€ ye BotAcobe m™pos Tob 
Aids? adn’ eyanye nélovy emeTepioat Adyep mep- 
pavras adtois®—rotro yap Wy UmepexovTwy Kal 
ppovovrTwv—ro 5é paMov Tob Séovtos KeKwh- 
cba. Kal arebeey emi thy e€ovoiay edfds 
Kat vopitew /UBpileoBau pkpotroAitay paGAdAov 
dvOpamuy € éoTlv, 

“Qpoiws dé Kai mpos Tas das modes bpds 
aba mpoogepectau mpdws Kab Kndepovix@s Kal 
dtroripws Kal Ha drex)Gs. ovrw yap éxovres 
dcodovbjcovow bpiy dmravres Davpalovres Kal 
dyan@vres: 6 petldv dort tot Oew 4 rap’ dptv 
Kat duxdlec0ar Madddv.6 rabra pev yap odd’ 
e ~ wv > é 13 cad oN iy 
qurwoty eyes wodAciav, émeADeiy emi Ouciay 
dedpo 7) Tovs “Adaveis 7 tTods Ailyatovs, add 
~ \ te ra b f wy > , 
rogpov Kal dadrny Kat dirotipiay adAws avdnrov. 

6€ evvowa Kab 70 paivecBar diadépovras dperf} 
Kal prravbp wria, tatrd éoTw ovTws dyad, 
raird éorw afta Lijdov Kal omovdfs. & Kal 
oxomeire: ws Ta ye viv yéAws éeoriv. Kal Eire 

1 &e Selden: det. 
Arnim marks a lacuna at this point. 
adrois Arnim: avrovs. 
Ove Valckenaer : efvat. 
MadAdAdv Casaubon, dAdous Valesius: paAdov. 


me ow 


a 


1 That is, ‘‘ better than you are.’’ Dio taunts his audience 
with expeeting from their foes a higher moral standard than 
they themselves maintained. 
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pasturage on the sand were likely to become greater 
than Tarsus, you ought possibly to show so much con- 
cern; but as it is, disgrace and mockery are all you 
stand to gain from the objects of your quarrel. “Why, 
then,” you may ask, “did not the people of Mallus 
scorn those things?” Because they are no better 
than you are. But, by heaven, it is you who want 
them to be so. However, what J thought fitting was 
that you should send them messengers and file an 
oral protest—for that would have been the procedure 
of superior and sensible men—but to be unduly 
excited and to have recourse immediately to the 
assertion of your authority and to feel insulted is 
rather to be expected of small-town folk. 

So also with reference to the other cities, I ask 
that you behave mildly, considerately, with regard 
to your honour, and not in a spirit of hostility and 
hatred. Vor if you do, all men will follow your leader- 
ship willingly, with admiration and affection ; and that 
is of more importance than to have Mallus sacrifice 
in Tarsus and there conduct its litigation.2 For it is of 
no advantage to you at all to have the people of either 
Adana or Aegae come to Tarsus to offer sacrifice; 
it is merely vanity and self-deception and empty, 
foolish pride. On the other hand, goodwill and a 
reputation for superiority in virtue and kindliness— 
those are your true blessings, those are the objects 
worthy of emulation and serious regard. And you 
should pay heed to them, since your present behaviour 
is ridiculous. And whether it is a question of 

2 The ‘allies’ of Athens in the fifth century B.c. had to 
settle inter-state disputes in Athenian courts. They were not, 
however, compelled to worship in Athens. For the quarrel 


between Aegae and Adana and Tarsus, see also Or. 33. 51, 
and 34. 10 and 14. 
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Alyaiot mpos bpds cire ’Amrapets mpos "Avrioxeis 
etre emt trav TOppwrEepen | Lpupvator pos "Edeotous 
epilovat, mept ovov onus, past, Svapépovrar. TO 
yap Tpocoravar Te Kai Kpatety dAAwy eoriv. 
"ANG Kal mpdotepov Av mote *APnvaiors mpds 
AaxeSaipovious Cndorumia, Kal 7d ye! apadrov 
nyotvro ot Adkwves, elra ouveBn ampos Tovs 
"APnvatous peaAdov daroxNiva TOUS "EM yas pera. 
Te, Mdina. | Ti ow 6 Lrapridrys ; Kal Tov 
vyowrny Kat Tov “Twa Kat tov “EAAnomdévriov 
ddels adrov dowdpovile, Kal Ta THS Lmdprys 
éwpa, cadds eldws Te kal TOV vopwy Kal TIS 
edragias obdev Sef wrepi metovos mrovetabar. Tot 
yapoty pddvora evdaydvnoav éxeivov Tov xpovor. 
rots dé "AGnvaiors ouveBn, HEX pe pay ouxeiws 
7pos abrovs at méAes etyov? kal 3 Kar” edvotav 
Hyotvro, | eddarpovetv,* pera Tatra bé, as éyKay- 
para, Kal dOdvos adrois ovveheyn Kal p47) Bovdo- 
pve dpyew ngiowy, moda Kat Svoxeph) mabeiv: 
Kal mparov pev dmdvroy dmroAéoat Tov emrauvov 
Kat Thy edpnpiar, € emrelTo. xa Thy isxydv Kat Ta 
xpnpara., Kal TeAevratov v dno Tots €xPpots yeveoBax- 
Kal tots Aakedatpovtots ® Gpotws, émetd) KaKetvor 


z ve Casaubon: ve. 

2 elyov Emperius: €oxov. 

3 xat added by Selden. 

* edSapoveiv added by Crosby ; Selden noted the lacuna. 
5 rots Aaxedatpoviots Reiske: tovs Aaxedarpovlous. 





1 Dio seems to mean the Apamea and Antioch of Comma- 
gené, north-east of Tarsus. The precise nature of their 
dispute is unknown; the same holds good regarding Smyrna 
and Ephesus. 
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Aegaeans quarrelling with you, or Apameans with 
men of Antioch,! or, to go farther afield, Smyrnaeans 
with Ephesians, it is an ass’s shadow, as the saying 
goes, over which they squabble ;? for the right to 
lead and to wield authority belongs to others.3 

Yes, there was a time in days gone by when jealous 
rivalry existed also between Athens and Sparta; 
and, at first, Sparta held the ascendancy, and then 
it came to pass that the Greeks inclined rather 
toward Athens, after the Persian wars. What, 
then, did the Spartan do? Abandoning his claims 
upon the islander, the Ionian, and the Greek of 
Hellespont, he proceeded to teach himself self-control 
and confined his attention to the affairs of Sparta, 
understanding clearly that nothing should be held 
more dear than law and order. Accordingly Sparta 
achieved its greatest prosperity during that period. 
And as for the Athenians, it so happened that, as long 
as the cities were on friendly terms with them, and 
the Athenians behaved kindly as their leaders, they 
too prospered; but afterwards, when accusations 
and ill-will toward them accumulated and they saw 
fit to rule unwilling subjects, they suffered many dis- 
agreeable things. And the first thing of all to happen 
was to lose their commendation and good repute, 
and next to lose their power and wealth, and 
finally to become subject to their foes. And the 
Spartans had a similar experience: when they too 


2 A proverbial saying used by Sophocles, Plato, Aristo- 
phanes and others. The proverb seems to have originated 
in an amusing tale recorded by pseudo- Plutarch (Vitae X. 
Oratorum, p. 401) and included among the fables of Aesop. 
Vid. Halm, Fabulae Aesopicae, 339. 

3 Rome, after all, was supreme, 
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mddw elyov za} Tis apxiis, dnoordvres THs 
mporepov * YoUns, év tots avtois yevéobau. 
kairo. Ta poev exelvenv elxev aAnbA Sbvapuey Kab 
peyadas aperetas, ef Sef ras mAcovettas ovrws 
Kaneiv- Ta d€ THY viv dppioByrnpara Kal Ta 
atrea TIS dnexGeias Kav atoxurBivat prot Boxe? 
Tis av iow: éort yap opodovdwy mpos adAdArjAous 
épildvrew mept d6€ns Kat TMpuyretwv. 

Te ovv; ovdev ayabov éarw ev TO xpove 
Toure), mepi ob xp7) omovddLew ; éore To. péyiora 
Kal pove. orovdijs dfva kat TOTE ovTa Kal viv 
Kal del éadpeva wv ovK éxee Cameneey Tes 
4 < w 5 
efovotay our ® dw Tapacyelv ovre * dpedéoBar 
TOV KTnodpevov,° a’ det éorw én aire, Kay 
idcarns 7 uP Kav oXs*? bmp ov tows [axporepov 
Aéyew mpos bpas. Katroe pe od A€Anflev 6 ore TOUS 
piroacpous moMot vopilovew exAvew amavra 
kal avidvar Tas Umép THY Tpaypare omovdds, 
Kat Sua. tobto BAdmrew padrov: wamep et Ts TOV 
povotKov axoretv® BovAotto® dppoldpevov, Kdrretr 710 
aviévra. copay U ray bbdyywr twas Kal maAw érépous 
elxov ra] eixovro Reiske. 
aurois after mpérepov deleted by Dindorf. 
ovr’? Kmpcrius: 008’. “ ovre Emperius: o08é. 
dvvarat after dfedreoBat deleted by Cobet. 

adpevov Emperius: xpnodpuevov. 

es Dindorf: woAirys. 
oxoneiv added by Crosby, édeiv by Reiske. 

After Bowdowro Reiske conjectures Avpav. 


amet’ Crosby: €ret7’. 
dpaev added by Reiske. 


eareaane®ne 


we 
- 2 


1 A fair summary of the course of Greek affairs during the 
century following the Persian wars, 
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once more held the reins of empire, departing from 
their own former principle, they found themselves in 
the same position as the Athenians. And yet those 
states of old possessed real power and great utility, 
if it be correct to call self-seeking by that name; 
whereas anyone secing the disputes and occasions 
for hostility of the present time would, methinks, 
blush for shame, for in reality they make one think 
of fellow-slaves quarrelling with one another over 
glory and pre-eminence. 

What then? Is there nothing noble in this our 
day to merit one’s serious pursuit? The greatest 
things, yes the only things worthy of serious 
pursuit, were present then, are present now, and 
always will be; and over these no man, surely, 
has control, whether to confer them on another or to 
take them away from him who has them, but, on the 
contrary, they are always at one’s disposal, whether 
it be a private citizen or the body politic. But the 
discussion of these matters perhaps would take too 
long. And yet I am not unaware that the philosophers 
are believed by many to be engaged in relaxing 
everything and in slackening the serious pursuit 
of practical affairs and on that account in working 
more harm than good.2 It is just as if one should 
wish to watch a musician tuning his instrument, and 
then, seeing the same man slacken some strings® 


2 This criticism of the philosopher is as old as Plato, who 
devotes much space in his Republic to the defence of real 
philosophers as practical men. See especially Republic 473 D, 
487 B-489D. Cf. Plutarch, Moralia 776C, for a vigorous 
refutation of the charge of impracticality. 

3 For this unusual meaning of f@dyywv, cf. Or. 10. 19. 
Philostratus, Apollonius 5. 21, uses that word of the ‘stops’ 
of a pipe. 
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53 émttecvovta axwiyere! tov adrov2 exer oy) Kal 7a. 
Tov mode mpdypata ovrws. ai pev yap 
movnpat Kat dvenpencis orrovoal Kat puroripias 
paAdev eiot tod mpoojKovros évrerapévar Kai 
tTpoTov rida adtot® 8 adrtovds dmoppryvuvTat 
madvres* at d€ dep Ta&v KaMNiorov dhuss exAvovrat. 
Dedoacbe cdfews, et i Bowreabe, Thy THs pidapyu- 
pias éniracw, THY THis, dkpactas. 

"AW éoika, yap moppw mpodyew, Kal xabdmep 
of ev rats yadjvais paxpdtepov vnyopevot, TO 
p€Aov od mpoopay. 

1 émretvovra oxupere Crosby, émirelvorra oxa@par Arnim, 
evreivovra oxeper Selden: évreivovras yet. 
2 rv adrdv] tov Tévov Capps, ws Todvaytiov abr@ mpdrrovra 


Arnim. 
3 adroi added by Capps. 
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and tighten others again, should scoff at him. That 
in fact is precisely the situation in civic matters. For 
the base and unprofitable pursuits and ambitions 
have become more tense than is fitting, and all who 
are swayed by them, through no one’s fault but their 
own, become broken men, as one may say; but those 
pursuits and ambitions which aim at what is noblest 
are wholly relaxed. And consider, for example, if you 
will, the tension that marks covetousness, that marks 
incontinence ! 

But I seem to be going too far afield, and, like 
those who in calm weather swim too far, I seem not 
to foresee what lies ahead.1 


! This sudden termination of the theme is a bit perplexing. 
The figure contained in Dio’s concluding sentence suggests 
the fear of ‘stormy weather.’ Possibly he sensed that his 
hearers were getting restless. 
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THE THIRTY-FIFTH DISCOURSE, 
DELIVERED IN CELAENAE IN 
PHRYGIA 


Celaenae, as Dio himself tells us, was situated at the head- 
waters of the Maeander in the heart of Phrygia, on the main 
highway between East and West and was the focus of five 
other well-marked natural routes (Ramsay,~ Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia). From Herodotus (7. 26) we learn 
that Xerxes paused there on his way to Greece; and there 
too the younger Cyrus tarried thirty days in 401 3.c. while 
assembling his forces (Xenophon, Anabasis 1. 2. 5-8). Despite 
its manifest importance, Celaenae does not appear again in 
literature until Roman times. In fact Strabo, who devotes 
considerable space to the site (12. 8. 15-18), uses the name 
Apamea rather than Celaenae. He explains that Antiochus 
Soter (280-261 B.c.), on moving the inhabitants a short distance 
away, renamed the settlement in honour of his mother. 
According to Ramsay, the old name was revived in the second 
century of our era, presumably in consequence of a ‘re- 
invigorated national sentiment.’ 

Arnim locates this Discourse in the same general period of 
Dio’s career as the three that precede it. We are in the 
dark regarding the occasion of its delivery. Dio seems to be 
quite at his ease and enjoys the opportunity to introduce 
himself and to flatter and amuse his audience. Much of 
what ho says was doubtless uttered with a twinkle of the 
eye. 
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1 Ovx emderEopevos opiv, @ dvdpes, mraphAbov 
ovdé dpyuptiou Tap’ /Dpav Sedpevos ov” emauvov 
mpoadsexopevos. eniorapar yap ovre adrés ixavaas 
mapeckevacpevos, wate dpiv dpéoar A€dywv, ove 
dpads otrws exovras, Wore Tpoodeicbar THY éudv 
Adywv. mdAciorov 5é TO petakd Tis dperépas 
Bovdjoews Kal THs euiis duvdpews., ey bev 
yap amas mépuna. Kat pathus | SearéyeoBat Kal 
ovderds Gpewvov Tay TvydvTwr: pets Sé Oavpac- 
Tas Kal wepitTas emPvpetre dxovew Kal povwv 
dvéyeabe tiv mdvu dewdv. 

2 Od 87)? Tovrov xdpw mponAboy, ti ta pe Bavpd- 
onre: ov yap éorw omws adv eyo Bavpacbeiny 
bg’ bpadv, ovd€ av adn Oéorepa déeyw t&v LiBdAns 
9H Baxtdos: aAAa va pndets daroBrémn pe pnde 
muvldvytat Tap’ érépoov doris etpl at onobev 
Eo. viv yap tows drovoovew elval pe TOV 
oogav avbparran rat mavta ¢lddtwv, yedoiw 
Kat aromw TeKpnplw xpdpevor, 7@ Kopay. él 
yap Tobro alriov bmipyev dperas Kal cwdpoovvns, 
oddepids av edet7o peydAns obdE YaAemfs Suvdpews 
Ta Tov avipamuwv. 


1 ob 84 Selden: ovde. 





1 The Sibyl and Bacis occur together also in Or. 13. 36. 
® Regarding his long hair, ef. also 12. 15 and 72. 2. 
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GentLemen, I have come before you not to display 
my talents as a speaker nor because I want money from 
you, or expect your praise. For I know not only that I 
myself am not sufficiently well equipped to satisfy 
you by my eloquence, but also that your circum- 
stances arenotsuch as to need my message. Further- 
more, the disparity between what you demand of a 
speaker and my own powers is very great. For it is 
my nature to talk quite simply and unaffectedly and 
in a manner in no wise better than that of any 
ordinary person; whereas you are devoted to oratory 
to a degree that is remarkable, I may even say 
excessive, and you tolerate as speakers only those 
who are very clever. 

Nay, my purpose in coming forward is not to gain 
your admiration—for I could not gain that from 
you even were I to utter words more truthful than 
those of the Sibyl or of Bacis1—but rather that no 
one may look askance at me or ask others who I am 
and whence I came. For at present quite possibly 
people suspect that I am one of your wiseacres, one 
of your know-it-alls, basing their suspicion upon a 
ludicrous and absurd bit of evidence, namely, that 
I wear my hair long.? For if long hair were account- 
able for virtue and sobriety, mankind would need 
no great power nor one difficult of attainment. 
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"AMN’ eye SédorKa py oddev F Tots dvojTots 
” ~ ~ 
dgedos Tod Kopdy,) od8 dv tiv Kapdiay adriy 
yevwvra Saceis, Kabdmep ’"Aptotopévn tov Meo- 
onvidv pacw, ds mActora Aaxedatpoviots mpaypara 
mapéoxe, Kal ToAAdKis dAovs amédpa Tap’ adrav? 
totrov, émet 9 more améBavev, ottws yovtTa 
edpeOjvar, pypi tolvev oddév ddedos elvas tots 

~ > 

yuprvfjo. rovros, odd’ dv aeAtaotal yévwvrau,? 
mpos ye TO Sikaoy Kal owdpootyny adAnOR Kat 
dpdvynow, ovd’ dv és padAdov drodvowvra Kal 
yupvot mepitpéxwot Tod yetudvos H THY Mijdwyv 

ae , ‘ Ul eg & ‘< - a 
kal “ApdBuv otornv AdBwow, domep ovd€ avrAciv 
tkavol éoovra. ta Tav adtdAnTdv evdeduKdes. 
ovd€ ydp rods dvous tmmous yevéobar Suvardv, 

999 “ wv , ae ta ‘x ~ or 4K 
odd? av eve mréov Tas pivas dvatunOdow, odd” dv 
A i es , a ~ ir 4 > A 
Tas yrdbous TpHoarres addr wdAvov * éuBdAwow, 
ovde dv ddéAn Tis TA odypara’® dAAd dyKyjcovrat 
m™po TOV TELXOV avy péya Kal TAAAG sroLjoveL 
Ta mpérrovTa avTois. 

¢ A " a t , 

Qore pndeis evena roi oyypatos vomiodtw 


1 damep odk Eativ (just as in fact they don’t) after xopav 
deleted by Emperius. 

2 zap’ avr&v] deleted by Cobet. 

3 003’ ay meATaoral yévewwrat suspected by Emperius, deleted 
by Arnim and Bude. 

4 Wddvoy Valesius: péAcov. 

5 odypara Casaubon: dydAuara. 





1 A romantic hero commonly associated with the second 
Messenian war. Pausanias tells his exploits at much length 
(4.14. 7t0 4, 24.3). For the portent of the shaggy heart, see 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. 11. 184-5. 
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However, I fear that fools get no good from their 
long hair, not even if they get shaggy to the very heart 
—as in the case of Aristomenes,! the Messenian, who 
caused a deal of trouble for the Spartans, and who, 
though taken captive many times, always managed 
to escape from them—he, we are told, when at 
last he met his death, was found to be in that 
condition. I claim, therefore, that these nude 
philosophers 2 get no good from their shagginess— 
not even if they should join the light infantry— 
at least with regard to justice and true sobriety and 
wisdom, nay, not even if they should strip off still 
more clothing and run about stark naked in winter 
time, or else adopt the garb of Medes and Arabs 3% 
just as they will not acquire proficiency with the 
flute by merely donning the costume of flautists.* 
Neither can asses ® become horses even if they have 
their nostrils slit still more, or even if they have 
their jaws bored and a curb-chain placed between 
their teeth, or even if their pack-saddles are taken 
from them; nay, they will still bray before the 
walls right lustily and perform the other acts that 
befit their nature. 

Therefore, let no one suppose that my guise 


2 Cf, Or. 34.3, where reference is made to the scanty clothing 
of certain would-be philosophers, In the present passage he 
seems to be toying with the double meaning inherent in yupv7- 
res: ‘naked’ (or lightly clad) and ‘light-armed soldiers.’ 
This accounts for the following clause, which contains the 
term zeAvaoratl, its synonym. The word-play is aimed to 
make his victims still more ludicrous. Emperius, however, 
was suspicious of that second clause. 

3 That is, go to the other extreme and muffle up. 

4 Phrygia was the home of the flute. 

5 Asses would be familiar objects at such a trading centre as 
Celaenae. 
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Staddpew pe pndevds pnde Toure memobora 
Aye, aAda. Touvavriov opav,) dv pev jovyiav 
aya Kabdmag Kal diadeywpat pndevi, TOAAG 
paMov vrovoety TOUS dvOpdarous, o ws? dy, olpat, 
Gepvevdpievov, cos Grovdatov Kpimrovra: moAAot 
yap 87) be avo robo edavpacdnoar, 70 ouyav: 
eav S€ ev 7H péow KaTacTas pndevos dyrewvov 
A€yev datvupar rav Kamp Acov Kat TOV Speoxopuwy, 
ouK evoxAjcew, caddis atrods éwpaxdtas dmoids 
Eup. 

Lyedov $€ Tobro Kal én’ dAdo idety gore 
yeyvopevoy" olov émetSdv TwWes drrovorjowaw éxyew 
Ted, ® Tobro avro, 6 Tuyxdvovor byroirres, 
mpootact Kat dvepevvaow- eav oop mrepioteiAy * 
Kat pn eBdAn Secxview, ere paMov rovoobow" 
eav Oe Tapax pHp.o. dmowaiin Kal yévnra da- 
vepos ovk éxwv ovddv, daiact, Sunpapryxevar 
vopioavres. odd 87 xpetrrov Tots ov Seopevous 
ddéns droKxadiarecbat mos. Tous moAAovs Kal 
Sees TH ASyw Troretv® atrov Tots Suvapevors 
Euvetvar tov avOpwrov droids éorw. olpau yap 
adbrovs Karadpovijcew cadas, ws eéyurye viv 
ménov8a, Kai ov Evrjoew dj Aww jpas, ovTE 
eye THv dkovdvtwyv obre exelvous Tod A€yovtos. 


6pav] dpavra Arnim, dav Pflugk. 

ws Reiske: dv. 3 twa Reiske: tivds. 
meptotetAn] meptoteAAn Reiske. 

After wotetv Arnim suspects a lacuna, 
mérov0a, kai] méroa Emperius. 


ane bye 





1 Cf. Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, Act. 1, Scene 1, 
where the same idea is ably put by Gratiano. 
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makes me different from any other man, or that it is 
this that gives me confidence to speak. On the 
contrary, let it be understood by all that I can see 
that, if I keep absolutely silent and do not talk with 
anyone at all, people are much more likely to distrust 
me, I fancy, as giving myself airs, as concealing some- 
thing of importance—for, in fact, in many instances 
men have won admiration merely by reason of 
their silence ;1 whereas, if I take my stand in your 
midst and show myself to be no better as a speaker 
than any huckster or muleteer, I see that none will 
be vexed with me, once they have seen for them- 
selves what sort of man I am. 

This is virtually what you may see occurring with 
other men also. For example, when certain people 
suspect a man of having the very thing for which they 
happen to be searching, they go up to him and put 
him through a close questioning. If, then, he draws 
his cloak about him and declines to uncover, they 
are all the more suspicious, but if he immediately 
unwraps and it becomes evident that he is concealing 
nothing, they go away convinced that they have been 
in error. You see, it is far better for those who are 
not seeking notoriety to disclose themselves to the 
people, and for a person by speaking to reveal him- 
self for the benefit of those who can understand what 
sort of man he is. For I fancy that they will clearly 
show contempt for me, to judge by the treatmént — 
I have been receiving,? and that we shall not under- 
stand one another, neither I my audience nor they 


2 Dio seems to indicate that his audience has been dis- 
playing either restlessness or amusement. Or possibly his 
words refer to some gossip of which he had been the subject 
upon coming to Celaenae. 
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rovrou b€ airtov éywye Beinv dv éavrov paddov 7) 
buds. 

Mua pe ody ary mpogacis Too mpoeAbelv. 
érépa dé TO poBetabas pay Siapbapa adros dua. 
Thy bperepav drowpiay Kai 7@ OveTe voplow mpoa- 
etvau ovovdatev Tt euauT@. peyddns yap davoias 
Kab Surdpews €ouKe Setv, orav Oavpdowow eva 
moot Kal Suapépew hyGvrat tev dMuv, ee 
péMer owdpoveiy otros o avnp Kal pndev a avonrov 
maaoyew pense enatpecBat Tots Tey 1 goAA@v 
Adyous, Wormep mTEpois: xabdrrep Tov "AyiAnéa 
metroinkev “Opnpos bia tHv dAalovetay bad Tav 
OmAwy ératpopevov Kal Pepopevov* 


a 3 > 4 , > » Se , Xr a 
TH QUTE TITEPA YLVET , AELPE VE TFOLMEVA AGWYV. 


“Haden bé cori q TOY TOY Sdvapits rod mrél- 
Gew 6 Te ay adrot Jedwow, ody YKtoTa amd TOV 
maiswy pador ris dv: Stav avOpurw owdpovoivrt 
mawdd,pto, dxodovd fj, pdoKovra paivecBar. TO pev 
yap T™p@Tov drevow dyavar av ral wirev, 
emrevro. TpooKpovu dei Kal AowWopovpevos éExdoTw 
Kat Stcdieeov avTo Totro émabev, egeoTn rehevtav, 
Kal THY dypnv inédape Detov 2 elvat, ov pudvov TI 
TeV avdpav, adAa kat THY TOV Talowv. 

Aoxe? 5€ pot Kai 7o Tév codioTdv yévos 
évred0ey abkecbal mobev. émetdav oAXol veavi- 


1 +Hv added by Geel. 
2 Oeiov Capps: Bedv. 





1 Iliad 19. 386. 
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their speaker. And the blame for this misunder- 
standing I would set down to my account rather 
than to yours. 

This, then, is one reason for my coming forward. 
But there is another reason—my fear that I myself 
may become spoiled through your suspicions of me 
and come to believe that there is actually something 
of importance in my make-up. For when many 
people display admiration for one man and consider 
him superior to the rest, great wisdom and strength 
of character are seemingly needed if he is to pre- 
serve his common sense and not be made a fool 
or be uplifted, as by wings, by the words of the 
crowd—as Homer has portrayed Achilles,! through 
vainglory because of his new armour, being uplifted 
and in full career : 


To him they were as wings and raised aloft 
The shepherd of the host.4 


And how great the power of the populace is to make 
men believe anything they please may perhaps 
best be learned from children: when a sane man is 
followed by urchins who keep calling him crazy. 
For at first the man goes away inwardly annoyed, 
and then, from constantly falling foul of them and 
reviling and chasing them one by one, he gets into 
that very state and ends by going mad, and the 
spoken word he took to be a manifestation of deity,? 
not merely the utterance of men, but even that of 
boys. 
een methinks, the tribe of sophists also owes its 
development to some such cause as this. When a lot 


2 Cf. Aristophanes, Birds 720, on dyp7 as the voice of God. 
Cf. also Odyssey 20. 100-21. 
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oKot GYoAnY dyovres eva, Bavpatwor martes, 
Kabdarep at Béyat mept tov Avdvucov, maoa 
avayKn tobtov tov édvOpwaov od modAA@ Tie 
xXpoves moMois TOV dev * 86a. re Adyew. 
oxedov yap wormep ot yoveis SiareyeoBas 76. 
mrawdia. SiSdoxovew, emt rave xatpovres: o Tt ay 
elrwow odKody ex ToUTwY Gappet Kat pdMov 
mpdecor” Kat capéorepov det Siadéyerar ’ Kal 
réhos ebepabe Thy duviy Tov fuvdvrew, edv te 

“EMgves & dow edv TE BépBapor- Kat Tods sogioTas 
dvdyxn THY Sidvovav rev dKpoarav dvahaBeiv, 
Towadra Kat Aéyovras Kai Svavooupevous, ozroiol 
mor av obrot Tuyxdveow ovrese elot 8é of 
mAeious emteKds PAB xa dvoruyeis. 

Odros pev oby tows ov péyas Kivduvos, el TIS 
att > Kat érépois * Soxet Sewos elvar kal mrepidter 
TARbos avOpwirrwv avojrwv wonep tov *Opdéa 
faci ras Spis Kal Tras mérpas Kat tods HiBous: 
70 8 avrov avdnrov évra Kal Seudv Kal dxdAacrov 
Kal pndev dvadepovra Trav Booxnudrev dperis Te 
vopioas ® mpoonke avT@ aud Kadoxayabias, 
ToUTO 37 mavreAais Sewov Kat Tis, xarerwrarns 
macav dvoias Kat pavias. GN érav din 
KataAappavy twa Kat rovodros dp&nrat Adyos 
roridecbat, det mrepippnedpevov examday yupvov 
is ° Tas ddous, émiBeuxvivra maow OTe pndevds 
€ort BeAtiwv. av dé emaxodovbi tis daoKwy 


1 woddois ta&v dAdwy] woddois te THY dAAwy Kal éavTd 
Emperius, xal adra cal modois rav dAAwy Herwerden. 

2 mpdecot Reiske: mpdcecar. 

3 ait@ Casaubon: atvé or adro. 

4 érdépois Casaubon: €repos. 
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of young men with nothing to do go leaping about a 
man with cries of admiration, as the Bacchants leap 
about Dionysus, inevitably that man after no great 
lapse of time will gain a reputation with many others 
for talking sensibly. Why, that is very much the way 
in which parents teach their children how to talk, 
expressing keen delight over anything the children 
may utter. Accordingly, in consequence of that 
applause, the children take courage and make further 
progress and keep speaking more and more distinctly, 
until finally they have mastered the language of 
their associates, be they Greeks or barbarians. The 
sophists also can’t help adopting the thought of their 
listeners, saying and thinking such things as fit the 
nature of those listeners, whatever it happens to be; 
but the majority of these are pretty much simpletons, 
victims of an unkind fate. 

Well then, conceivably there is no great risk in- 
volved if a man appears to himself and others to be 
clever, and draws in his train a crowd of fools—just 
as it is said of Orpheus, that he drew to himself trees 
and rocks and stones—but that, while himself a fool, 
a coward, intemperate, in no wise superior to dumb 
cattle, a man should believe that he has any claim to 
virtue and gentility—that indeed is utterly pre- 
posterous and a mark of the most grievous folly and 
madness. Nay, whenever fame lays hold upon a 
man and that sort of talk starts to smoulder, he 
should tear off his garments and leap forth naked 
upon the public highways, proving to all the world 
that he is no better than any other man. And if 
someone follows at his heels claiming to be his 


5 youioa Reiske: vopicas. 
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elvat pabyris, ameAavveuv maiovra Kat BéMovra 
tats BwddAots Kal tois AiBous, a ws dvdnrov q movnpov. 

Aéyw 5é€ od mpos dmavras: clot yap of Karas 
Kal oupdepdvrws 76 mpaypa sabia ols 
édeu omévoew Kal Dupuy: a’ ig 2 cogods 
bptv dmodeuxviovat, tpeis 7 aérrapas * xopotras? 
Kabdzrep Tous tepéas Tay Tap bpive Tovs paxapious 
Aeyeo, Tovs amdvtwv dpxovras TOY tepéwy, TOUS 
emuvipous Tov Sve ‘metpeov Tijs érépas > Ans. 
Tabra. yap éort Td TOLObYTa. Kat TOUTOUS eddaiyovas, 
orépavos Kat ropdvpa Kal maiddpia Kopdvra 
AiBavwrov Pépovra.. 

Tatra pev ouv orrws mote éxet, Aehex Bus 
TO dé kopay od xp7) mdvrass a Vir en ws 
dperijs onpetov. mroAAoi yap 5y 4 bid, Pedy tive, 
Kopdow dvOpeorro. Kai 5 yewpyot KOLHTaL, pnde 
rotvope. dxodoarrés TOTE TO prrooogias, Kab 
vi Aia of mAelovs TaY BapBapuv, ot pev oKémns 
évexev, of 5é€ Kal mpemew atrois vopilovres. 
TouTwy 6 odK éorw entpbovos oddels ovde Kara.- 
yédaoros. tows yap Spbds aire mpdrrovow: 
emel Kai tovs Aayws spare Tovs mdvu dobeveis 
bo Ths SaovTyTos owlopévous, Kal TaY dpvéwn 


* dan’ ods Casaubon : aARovs. 
29 rérrapas _ Kopyras B) jj 7 rérrapas Koopiras M, 7 7é yap 
doxopnras U, Are yap doxopyras T, 9 rérrapes KouArat Arnim. 
2 €r€pas Mommsen: éozépas. 
4 87 Armim: 739. 
5 xai added by Emperius. 
® After rovrwy Reiske adds 8’, 





1 Cf. Or. 32. 61-6. 
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pupil, he must try to drive him away, striking him 
with his fists and pelting him with clods of earth 
and stones,! knowing that the fellow is either fool 
or knave. 

However, my remarks are not levelled at all 
sophists, for there are some who follow that calling 
honourably and for the good of others, men to whom 
we should pour libation and offer incense; nay, I 
mean rather those whom they appoint to serve you as 
experts in wisdom, three or four long-haired persons 
like the high-priests of your local rites. I refer to 
the ‘ blessed ones,’ who exercise authority over all 
your priests, whose title represents one of the two 
continents in its entirety. For these men too owe 
their ‘blessedness’ to crowns and purple? and a 
throng of long-haired lads bearing frankincense. 

Well then, whatever be the truth in these matters, 
let this suffice. However, I still maintain that long 
hair must not by any means be taken as a mark of 
virtue. For many human beings wear it long be- 
cause of some deity; and farmers wear long hair, 
without ever having even heard the word philosophy ; 
and, by Zeus, most barbarians also wear long hair, 
some for a covering and some because they believe 
it to be becoming. In none of these cases is a man 
subjected to odium or ridicule. The reason may 
well be because their practice is correct. For in- 
stance, you observe that rabbits, weak creatures 
that they are, are protected by their shaggy coats, 

2 Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, pp. 436-7, 
refers this to the Asiarchos, or Highpriest of Asia, as he is 
called in two inscriptions. The two continents were mani- 
festly Asia and Europe. 


3 Cf. Or. 34. 29-30. 
4 Dio is familiar with rabbits. Cf. 33. 32. 
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Tots dobeveatdrous eSapnet Ta, LTTE pa. etpyew 
Tov avepov Kal TO Bdwp.? mpeis dé Ty peev 
Kopny ddatpodpev, womep ot vopeis rébv inmev, 
ds av eOeAwor mapaBaneiy ° Tots vols, Kat TO 
yéveua arroxetpopev, tas 5€ Kedadds oxeropev.® 
Tous de dAexrpudvas op@pev oddevds Totov~ 
TOU mpoodeopevous, dv dvOpwrot,t ovavpas Kal 
midous fat roug ere pa. Euppdrrovtes. Kairos ® 
motos av yévouro midos "Apkadixds 7} 7 Aakaverds 
paMov dpporrwv Tis, avrob Kéuns éxdore ; 
Kat tt det, dyat, roco’twr tav® oKeracpdtw ; 
ovdev ois ye Aovoiots: exetvors péev ovdde 
xerpaiv. ove modav.” 

"Eyw dé ope Kal Tavrny THY modw oddepeds 
eeSceorepay TeV mparwv, Kat Evrndopae kat 
ayane. Tis yap Hmetpov To KapTepwsTaTov 
vépeobe Kal midratov, mediwy Se 8 Kat Spav 
peraga Kadiorev Wpvabe, Kal mnyas apbo- 
vordras (EXETE Kal xwpav evKaprotaryy EvpTavTa 
pupia gépovoar, 

mupovs te Ceuds 7” 75°® evpudves xpi AevKov, 


l Sidre €€ abrav wépuxev after tiwp deleted by Sonny as 
the gloss of some Christian writer who had in mind 
Genesis 1. 20. 
mapafareiv] broBaretv Cobet. 
oxemopey Jacobs: aAédxopev. 

- Tous 5é dAexrpudvas . « « drOpwrot deleted by Emperius. 
xatrot UB: xat other MSS. 

6 zév Crosby: 6vrwv. 

7 After rodév Reiske suspects a lacuna, Arnim braekets 
§§ 11 and 12 as having been misplaced; see note 4, 
page 403. 

8 $€ Reiske: re. 

® 7 48° Homer: re €f5’ M, re 75’ UB. 
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and that among the birds even the weakest find 
their feathers a sufficient protection against wind 
and rain. But as for us human beings, while we 
shear off our locks (just as horse-breeders shear the 
manes of mares! that they plan to mate with asses) 
and also shave our beards,? we make coverings for 
our heads. Yet we observe that cocks require 
nothing extra as human beings do, goat-skin coats 
and caps of felt and other similar coverings which 
we stitch together. And yet what cap of Arcadian 
or Laeonian make could be morc suitable than a 
man’s own hair? “ Besides,’ someone will ask, 
“what need is there for so many coverings for the 
body?’’ No need, at least for men of wealth; 
indeed they do not need hands or feet either.? 

But [speaking of protection],4 I perceive that this 
city of yours also is inferior to none of the first rank, 
and J rejoice with you and am content that it is so. 
lor example, you occupy the strongest site and the 
richest on the continent; you are settled in the 
midst of plains and mountains of rare beauty; you 
have most abundant springs and a soil of greatest 
fertility, bearing, all told, unnumbered products, 


Both wheat and spelt and broad-eared barley 
white ; 5 

1 Pliny, Nat. Hist., 10. 180, in reporting the practice, adds 
that it was intended to make the mare properly humble. Sec 
also Aelian, De Natura Animalium, 2.10 and 12. 16. : 

2 Dio criticizes shaving also in 33. 63. 3 Cf. Dio 33. 64. 

‘ Possibly this phrase may represent the transition, which is 
none too clear on the surface. Arnim regards §§ 11 and 12 
as an intrusion from another passage; but that supposition 
does not provide any better connection, and the extended 
treatment of the topic of long hair is quite in keeping with 
Dio’s habits, ® Odyssey, 4. 604. 
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Kal ToMas pev ayéAas, 7oAAds 5é molpvas mouat~ 
vere kal Bovkodetre. Tay Te ToTapdy of péytarou 
Kat ToAvwpeAcoraror THY dpyny evbevde € exovow, 
é TE Mapovas odros, Sua péons THs moAEews 
bpay pewy, O TE Opyas,* 6 Te Maiardpos, Trond 
Tdvrwy TOY moTapay Devdraros Kal gopeitaros, 
és? éXiztwr pupias _Kapiras oxeddv TT Ty 
dpiorny Tis "Agtas emevow. Tis Te Ppvyias 
mpoxabnobe kat Avdtas, és 8¢ Kapias, adda re 
€0vn mreptovKed modvavdpdrara., KammdBoxés TE 
Kal Idpdvdov kal Tlucidar, Kat Tovrous dmacw 
ayopay tbyels Kat Edvodov rapéxeobe TY abrdv 
méAw. Kat todro péev woddds dv dvewvdpoov 
mOAewv, Tobro de moAAas , <Bdaipovas Kopas 
dankdous éxeTe. onpetov d€ péyiorov Tis bord pews 
opay TO mAnD0s tav dépwr. womep yap,® 
ola, tv dmrolvyiwy xpdtiota SoKel Ta 
TAetorov * éAxovra, ouTw Kal tay qTOAEwV €lKOS 
dpioras elvat Tas metarov a dpydpiov droredovoas. 
IIpds 5é Tovrous at dikat wap éros dyovrat 
Tap’ dpi Kal Evvdyerat mARbos avOparrrew 
daretpov | Sixalouevew, dixalovrww, PyTopay, aVvE> 
pdveny, brnpeTOv, oikeTOv, paotpoméy, OpeoKopuny, 
Kamprwy, éraipay ° te kat Pavatowv. wore 
Td Te Wria tods exovras mAcioTHS diodidoabat 
Tus Kat pydey apyov elvat Tis méAews, pnre 
’Opyas Casaubon: “OpBas or vépBas. 
és ‘added by Casaubon. 
édonep ydp Crosby, ws yap Aim: dozep. 


mAciotov Armim: mdciov or aAéov. 
érapav Jacobs, érépwr te Emperius: ézaipwr. 


ae on 











1 Greeks commonly deified rivers. 
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and many are the droves of cattle and many the 
flocks of sheep you tend and pasture. And as 
for rivers, the largest and most serviceable have 
their source here—the Marsyas yonder, bearing its 
waters through the midst of your city, and the 
Orgas, and the Maeander, by far the most godlike 1 
and the wisest of all rivers, a river which with its 
countless windings visits, one may almost say, all 
that is best in Asia.2. Furthermore, you stand as a 
bulwark in front of Phrygia and Lydia and Caria 
besides ;3 and there are other tribes around you 
whose members are most numerous, Cappadocians 
and Pamphylians and Pisidians, and for them all your 
city constitutes a market and a place of meeting.’ 
And also many cities unknown to fame and many 
prosperous villages are subject to your sway. And 
a very great index of your power is found in the 
magnitude of the contributions with which you are 
assessed. For, in my opinion, just as those beasts of 
burden are judged to be most powerful which carry 
the greatest loads, so also it is reasonable to suppose 
that those cities are the most considerable which 
pay the largest assessments. 

And what is more, the courts are in session every 
other year in Celaenae, and they bring together an 
unnumbered throng of people—litigants, jurymen, 
orators, princes, attendants, slaves, pimps, mule- 
teers, hucksters, harlots, and artisans. Consequently 
not only can those who have goods to sell obtain the 
highest prices, but also nothing in the city is out of 


2 Cf. Strabo 12. 8. 15-18 for the geography of the district. 

3 This is true, for Celaenae was near the eastern border of 
Phrygia, astride the main highway between the East and 
West. Cf. Introduction. 

4 Strabo (12. 8. 15) confirms this. 
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Ta Cedyn pajre Tas oixias pare Tas yuvaixas. 
Tobro be ov opiKpdv éoTt mpds evdarpoviay 
émov yap dy smActoros dxAos dvOpesmrony évvin, 
mhetorov d.pytprov e& dvdykns exe ylyverat, 
Kat Tov Tomov etkos edOnveiv' womep, olyuai, 
dace Thy xwparv, od av mpoBara mAeiora. avhich, 
Kpariorny viyvecbae Tois yewpyois bid yy 
Kompov, Kat ToMol ddovrat TaV Troupevenv Trap’ 
avrots avhilew Ta. mpoBare.. Tovyapooy péytorov 
vopilerau mpos taxvv Toews TO TOY Sucdiv 
Kat madvres eomovddKacw v7ép ovdevos ovTw, 
pereore S€é adrod rais mpdraus mOAcow ev pepe 
map’ éros. aol dé viv doecbat Sid amXelovos 
xpdvov, Tovs yap dvOpesmous ovx Urropeverw 
fuvexs_ eAavvecbat mavraxod. Kat pay Tadv 
iepav Ths “Actas _héreotw bpiv THS TE Sandys 
roootrov dcov éxetvais tals moAcow, ev als 
€ort TH tepd. 

Ovnovv eyuye TavTHS edrorporepay emlorapat 
TOAw ovde avbpebrous dewov tavras, xepts 
Lday. éxet yap, ws ase, Torapot peovow 
obxy Wonep map dpiv Udaros, ddd’ 6 pev yddaxTos, 
6 dé otvou Siavyods, dAdos &é péderos, dMos 
8€ dAatov. peovat oi eyyuber €. eK Addo, a aomep ek 
paordy Ths yis. mavra bé ratira Tay Tap” 
Hpiv arrerpov diadéper mpds Te HSovnv Kal Svvapuy. 





1 See also§15. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 
p. 428, note 5, names Apamea (Celaenac) and Eumenea as 
the foremost cities thus to share in the court business; but he 
would interpret map’ éros in such a way as to include also 


Aemonia, 
2 Ramsay, op. any p. 429, note 2, refers this to the emperor 


worship, for whieh the cities were assessed. 
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work, neither the teams nor the houses nor the women. 
And this contributes not a little to prosperity; for 
wherever the greatest throng of people comes to- 
gether, there necessarily we find money in greatest 
abundance, and it stands to reason that the place 
should thrive. For example, it is said, I believe, 
that the district in which the most flocks are quartered 
proves to be the best for the farmer because of the 
dung, and indeed many farmers entreat the shep- 
herds to quarter their sheep on their land. So it is, 
you see, that the business of the courts is deemed of 
highest importance toward a city’s strength and all 
men are interested in that as in nothing else. And 
the foremost cities share this business each in its 
turnin alternate years. However, it is said that now 
the interval is going to be longer, for they claim that 
the people resent being constantly driven here and 
there. Yes, and you share also in the sanctuaries 
of Asia and in the expenditures they entail, quite as 
much as do those cities in which the sanctuaries are.? 

Accordingly I know of no city that is more favoured 
by fortune than Celaenae and no people that leads a 
better existence—save only the people of India. 
For in India,? according to report, there are rivers, 
not of water as in your land, but one of milk, one of 
translucent wine, another of honey, and another of 
olive oil, And these streams spring from hills 
near by, as if from the breasts of Mother Earth. 
And all these products are immeasurably superior 
to those we have both in flavour and in potency. 


3 Dio could have found material for this idyllic story in many 
writers from Herodotus on. Lucian, Vera Historia, 2. 6-16, 
outdoes Dio in the marvels listed, though the resemblance 
to our passage is striking. 
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Th je yap evOdde yAloxpws Kal ports azo 
Cawv rwav Kat puTav ovdArdyopev,! Kaprovs 
EvAww Bpilovres Kat Tpopiy Ede B8ddAXovres 
kat BXérrovres, 7a 6€ €xel TH Travtl xabaparepa, 
xwpts; olpat, Bias Kal mavoupyias. of be 
Torapol peovow éva Hive 7@ Baovre?, ai 
popos odrés €orw abr@, Tov 8é doundv APOHY 
Tots Onpdrats. 

Euviaow ® otv Kal? éxdorny pepay pera, 
Taidwv Kal yeKauKay eis Te Tas myas Kal mpos 
7a pedpara Tav ToTapdv mailovres Kat yeAdvtes, 
ds dy én? edwxtav. pverau dé Tapa. Tais dx Baus 
6 re AwTos toxupos Kat oxedov amdvrew ouriwy 
1toros, ody aorep | 6 map Hytv Terpamoat 
Tpodt}, Kat moAd, orjoapa. kal oédwa, ws dv 
EiKaOELE TIS EK TIS opoudrnTos: Thy Oe dperiy 
ovK aévov ovp Bade. ylyverau 5eé abroh € éTepov 
onéppa, Tay mupav kal T@v Kpildv dyretveov 
Tpog Kat padAdov Evndépovaa. pveran be ev 
Kadnuge peydAats, olov poder, evooporéepars bé 
kal petCoow. Tavras tas pilas Kal Tov Kapmov 
eobiovow, odder Tovijcavres. 

Evot dé dyeTot mroAAot péovres €k TOV vapaTwv, 
ot pev peilous, ot dé éAdrrous, Suppuyvivres 
an rots, Trev dvOpairrwy TeTOUNKOTOY, drrws av 
avrots Sox. petoxerevovor Se padiws, wamep 
Hyets TO ev Tois Kiros VOwp. €or dé Kal AouTpA 


1 ovAdéyouer added by Wilamowitz. 

2 Bpilovres] Scholiast to B: €o@ovtes, meélovres* AapPéverar 
Sé xai éxt rod xvodvres. Emperius deleted xapmots .. . 
Bdrirrovres. 

3 £vvfaoww Morel: £dvecorv. . 
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For what we have in our country we gather in scanty 
measure and with difficulty from certain animals 
and plants, crushing the fruits of trees and plants? 
and extracting the food of living creatures by 
milking and by robbing the hive; while the products 
of India are altogether purer, untainted, methinks, 
by violence and ruthlessness. Moreover, the rivers 
flow during one month for the king, and that 
constitutes his tribute, while for the rest of the 
year they flow for the people. 

So every day the Indians assemble with their 
children and their wives at the springs and river- 
banks, sporting and laughing as if in expectation of 
a feast. And by the banks there grows the lotus— 
a sturdy plant and, one might say, the sweetest of 
all foods, not, as the lotus in our land, mere fodder 
for quadrupeds—and also much sesame and parsley, 
at least as one might judge from the outward simi- 
larity of those plants, although for quality they are 
not to be compared. And that country produces 
also another seed, a better food than wheat and 
barley and more wholesome. And it grows in huge 
calyxes, like those of roses but more fragrant and 
larger. This plant they eat, both root and fruit, at 
no expense of labour.? 

“ And there are many canals which issue from the 
rivers, some large and some small, mingling with one 
another and made by man to suit his fancy. And 
by their aid the Indians convey with ease the fluids 
I have named, just as we convey the water of our 
gardens. And there are baths also close by at their 


1 That is, of the olive tree and the grape-vine. 
2 This account of the lotus and of the ‘ other seed’ may be 
due to Herodotus 2. 93. 
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myoiov avrots Waros, TO per Deppov Aeukdrepov 
dpytipov, To d€ Und Tob BdBous Kal THs pux- 
poTnTos | Kuavoov, evraiba VAXOVT OAL yuvaikes 
dpa Kat mraides, KaAol mavres. emeira,, olpar, 
KaraxAwevres ev tots AeyuBow Gdovor Kal puvupi- 
Cova. 

Hioi 3é€ Actpddves adrobe mdyKadou Kal pvous 
avOav re Kat Sévdpaw Tapex ovr av my pev oxcav 
avwbev e& tibous, tov bé Kaprroy ev epuxT@ tots 
Bovdopévois AaPeiv vevdvTay Tay KAddwv. of 
Te Opvifes Karddovaww, of jer ev Tais opydow * 
eyaljpevor, mond 7 mAABos, ot be dveabev ano 
dxpepovenw, edpuvorepor Trav Tap ey dpydveny 
medpd Te dei per piov Siappel, Kal TeV depwv 7 
Kpaors opota dia Tavrds, pddvora Ys éotkey 
dpxoperep Géper. mpos be {Tovrous & TE obpaves 
ened Kafapwitepos Kal ta adotpa mArelw Kat Aap- 
mporepa. Cao dé? mdelov retpaxociwy érév, 
mavra Tov Xpovov To Totrov copatou Kal véou Kat ovre 
yijpds éort wap éxetvous ovre vocos ovre mevia, 

Tovrea dé Towovra ovreny Kal TocovTwy ta- 
apydvrwy dyaday, 6 Opes elolv dvOpwrrot Kadovprevor 
Bpaxpaves, ot xalpew edoavres Tous TE moTafLovs 
éxeivous Kal Tovs map’ adbrots épptupievous exTpa- 
mévres idia te EvAdAoyifovrar Kal povris ovan, 
mévouvs te Bavpacrodts dvahaBdprevor toils aw- 
pacw ovderds dvayKdlovros Kal Kapreproeis 
devas vmopevovres. act dé eLaiperov avrots 
elvat piay myn tiv THs aAnGelas, toAD maddy 


1 sais dpyaow Herwerden: tots cpectv, 
2 od after dé deleted by Emperius, 
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disposal, the water of which in the one case is warm 
and whiter than silver and in the other it is blue 
from its depth and coldness. In these they swim, 
women and children together, all of them beautiful. 
And after the bath, I dare say, reclining in the 
meadows they sing and hum. 

And there are in that land meadows of utter beauty 
and a variety of flowering trees that provide shade 
from high above, though they bring their fruit within 
reach of all who wish to pluck it as the branches nod. 
And the birds charm them by their song, some 
seated in the meadows, a great flock of them, and 
some high up among the topmost branches, their 
notes more tuneful than those of our musical instru- 
ments, Anda gentle breeze is ever blowing, and the 
climate is nearly constant throughout the year, and 
it resembles most closely that of early summer. 
And what is more, not only is their sky clearer, but 
also the stars are more numerous and more brilliant. 
And these people live more than four hundred years, 
and during all that time they are beautiful and 
youthful and neither old age nor disease nor poverty 
is found among them. 

So wonderful and so numerous are these blessings, 
and yet there are people called Brachmanes? who, 
abandoning those rivers and the people scattered 
along their banks, turn aside and devote themselves 
to private speculation and meditation, undertaking 
amazing physical labours without compulsion and 
enduring fearful tests of endurance. And it is said 
that they have one special fountain, the Fountain 


1 On the Brachmances, see also Or. 49. 7. Strabo (15. 59- 
71) assembles further details drawn from many sources, 
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dplorny kat Qeordrny, is ovdémore pevoacbas 
Tods eumipTAapevous2 ra pev odp éxeiBev Adyos 
éorly dxpevdns. Ady ydp Twes THY dpuxvoupevery 
épacay dpixvobvrat bé od moAAol TwWes éutropias 
eveKev" odrou be emuptyvevrat rois 7pos badarrn. 
tobro b€ & diropdv eotw *lvidv 76 yévos, of re dAXot 
péyovow? adrous. 

Tovrous dvdykn spodoyeiv tudv eddapoveoré- 
pous, Tav Sé dAAwy byds, mAHv évds avOpwarwy ere 
yevous, TV modvypvooTdtwr. 7d S€é ypvoiov 
AapBavove. mapa puppyikav, otro. Sé iow 
dAworexey peiloves, raAAa S€ Gpotor Tots rap’ 
piv. dpurrovat be Kare. vas, warep ot Aowmot 
pdppynkes. 6 bé xods avrots €oTt xpuctov Kabape5~ 
TaTov maVTwWY xpvotov Kat ortAmvérarov. eiaiv ov 
mAnatov ede€ijs, wamep Kodwvol tod ynypuaros, 
Kal 76 meSiov dmray dorpdmrev. Xarerrov oov 
Wet € €ort mpos Tov HAtov, Kat toot rdv ore 
powvrwy ely ras dies SiepOdpnoav. 5é 
mpocoikobyres avOpwrot riv peTatd eee du- 
eAOdvres, Epnuov odoav od moAAqv, éf’ dpydrwr, 
brolevéavres inmrous Taxiorous, dguxvodvrar Tis 
peonpBpias, jvlxa SedvKaor Kata vas: €7ElTO, 
devyovot Tov xobv dpmdoavres. ot 5€ aicbavd- 

1 fevoaobat rods eumemAapevous Cobet, robs yevoapevous 


epnipmrac8a Reiske: yevoac8as rods éumpmAapévovs. 
2 déeyovaw] pevyovow Lobeck. 





1 Strabo (15. 2-4) speaks of the dearth of trustworthy 
information regarding India. By Dio’s time many Greeks 
were sailing to India, and the mercantile elass knew a great 
deal about the land. 

2 Dio seems to mean ‘these people of the coast’ when 
he says that they were in ill repute. It looks like a tardy 
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of Truth, by far the best and most godlike of all, 
and that those who drink their fill thereof have never 
been known to lie. Regarding conditions in that land, 
then, it is a true story that you have heard. For 
some of those who have been there have vouched 
for it; though only a few do go there, in pursuit 
of trade, and they mingle only with the people 
of the coast. And that branch of the Indian race 
is in low repute, and all the others say harsh things 
of them.? 

It must be admitted that the people of India are 
more fortunate than you are, but that you are more 
fortunate than all others—with the exception of just 
one more race of mortals, namely, those most rich 
in gold. And their gold is obtained from ants. 
These ants are larger than foxes, though in other 
respects similar to the ants we have. And they 
burrow in the earth, just as do all other ants. And 
that which is thrown out by their burrowing is gold, 
the purest of all gold and the most resplendent. 
Now there are close to one another a series of what 
might be called hills of gold dust, and the whole 
plain is agleam. Therefore it is difficult to look 
thereon in the sunlight, and many of those who have 
made the attempt have lost their sight. But the 
people who live near that land, having traversed the 
intervening territory (desert land of no great extent) 
in chariots drawn by horses of greatest speed, arrive 
at midday, at which time the ants have gone under- 
ground; and then these men seize the gold that has 
been cast forth and flee. And the ants, becoming 


admission that perhaps his tale may not be trustworthy. The 
tall stories with which he closes his Discourse, while doubtless 
intended to amuse, may also have been aimed as a sly thrust 
at his audience, 
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pevoe dtwKovat Kal pdxovrar KaTaAaBovres, ews 
dv drobdvwow 7 dmoKretvwouw- GAKuysoraroe 
yap €toe Onptev amdvrev. wore ovrot ye 
émloravrat TO Xpuotov ondcou €or déiov, Kat 
ovd€e Tpolevrat imporepov 7 arrobaveiv. 

Pepe by, tivas dAAovs Trav Kal’ pas evdai- 
jlovas dxovoper ; Bulavrious, ywpav te dpiorny 
veHopevous Kal Oddarrav evKaptordrny. Tis 
b¢ vais TeeAjcace dia Ty dperny THs Bardrrns. 
7 pev yap Sa paxpob Peper tov Kapmov abrois 
Kab Set AaBety epyacapevous, 7 5é adrdbev pndev 
Tovnoacw. 








1 This story of the ants seems to have been taken out 
of Herodotus 3. 102-5, where the scene is laid in India, 
Herodotus names the Persians as his informants. 
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aware of what has happened, give chase, and, having 
overtaken their quarry, fight until they either meet 
their death or kill the foe—for they are the most 
valiant of all creatures.1_ And so these at any rate 
know what their gold is worth, and they even die 
sooner than give it up. 

Well then, what other people among the nations 
of our time are said to be fortunate? The people 
of Byzantium, who enjoy a most fertile land and a 
sea abounding in fruits. But they have neglected 
the land because of the excellence of the sea. Vor 
whereas the land produces its fruits for them only 
after a long interval of time and toil is required to 
secure them, the sea yields up its treasures at once 
without any labour on their part.? 


2 Cf. Or. 33. 24, where Dio refuses to call the people of By- 
zantium ‘ fortunate’ because of the abundance of fish and the 
ease with which they are taken. Our passage is in lighter 
vein and contains no question as to the propriety of the 
adjective. The Discourse stops very abruptly at this point. 
It seems likely that the original ending has been lost. 
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THENITIC, DISCOURSE, WHICH 
DIO DELIVERED IN HIS NATIVE 
LAND 


In this Discourse Dio recounts for the benefit of his fellow- 
townsmen a conversation which took place between himself 
and certain citizens of Borysthenes in Pontus. Borysthenes 
was an ancient Greck trading-centre near the mouth of the 
Hypanis (Bug), and Dio states that he had gone there in the 
hope of pushing into the interior for the purpose of visiting the 
Getae, whose culture he was to describe in Ta Terixd, a work no 
longer extant. 

Arnim holds that Dio was in Borysthenes in s.p. 95 and 
suggests that his failure to reach the land of the Getae at 
that time may have been due to trouble between Rome and 
Dacia. It is plain that he had met with disappointment and 
that people knew of his purpose to leave Borysthenes by ship. 
If Arnim’s date is correct, his destination could hardly have 
been Prusa—despite the word ofxade used by Hieroson in 
section 25—for in a.D. 95 he was still an exile. However, he 
seems to have been at home as early as a.p. 97, and Arnim 
supplies arguments in favour of a.p. 101 as the year in which 
he made this report to the people of Prusa. 

The narrative opens in leisurely manner and with a natural 
charm somewhat reminiscent of the opening of Plato’s 
Phaedrus, to which, indeed, Dio may have owed also some of 
the ideas to which he gives expression, although for the most 
part he seems to be employing Stoic doctrine. In the course 
of his account he introduces a myth which he ascribes to the 
Zoroastrian lore of the Magi. That myth is responsible for not 
a little of the fame enjoyed by this Discourse. Dio, like Plato, 
was fond of myths and used them to good advantage. Some 
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of them at Icast are believed to have been his own invention; 
what shall we say of this one ? 

It would not be surprising if the Greek world of that day had 
some acquaintanee with Zoroastrianism. The name Zoroaster 
occurs in Greek as early as the pseudo-Platonic Alcibiades, and 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Strabo, and other Greeks who antedate 
Dio have not a little to tell of the Magi, some of the informa- 
tion being demonstrably authentic. Hirzel (Der Dialog) is of 
the opinion that, whatever may be true of other myths in Dio, 
this one at least emanates from Zoroastrian sources, and 
Jackson (Zoroastrian Studies) shares that belief, though ad- 
mitting that ‘ the coneeption may have reeeived some Greek 
colouring in its transmission.” Whatever Dio’s indebtedness 
to the Magi, resemblances between their extant records and 
this myth are so slight as to warrant the belief that in its 
present form it is Dio’s own ercation, in the formation of whieh 
he may have drawn upon more than one source of inspiration, 
among whieh it seems safe to suggest the Phaedrus and the 
Timaeus of Plato, as well as familiar Stoic concepts on related 
subjeets. 
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ay i! a A ? rat > - ‘ 
Krvyyavov pév emdynudv év Bopuabéver ro 
, ¢€ ta 3 4 A A a , 
bépos, ws Tore eicémAevoa peta TH duynv, Bovdd- 
peevos €ADeiv, eav Svvwpat, dia XKvdv eis Téras, 
a ta ral A 
dws Oedowpar TaKel ampdypara smotd €or. 
‘ 

Kal 0 Kal mepiemdrouv epi mAnBovcay ayopav 
A ot oe e QA ta ‘ A A 
Tapa tov “Yravw. yap modus TO pév Gvopa 
etAndev dno tot Bopvobévous 8a ro KdAXos 
kal 7d péyeos tod morapob, Keirar dé mpos 
~ € tA ~ ‘4 
TH ‘Yrdvde, f re viv Kal % mpdtepov ovtws 

3 Cal ¥ A 8 ~ m7 # 

w@keiro, od Todd dvwhev ths ‘Imodkdov Kadov- 
pévns dxpas ev T@ Kat avtiuxpv. Todro bé €or 
ind A 3 A \ 4 we Ww A 
THs xwpas o€d Kal arepedv wWorep EuPodAov, Tept 
6 oupninrovew of motapot. 7d dé evretOev 75H 

f , fd > 4 é te 

Aysvalovot peéxpt Oadrarrys eal aradiouvs ayeddv Te 
duaxoclous: Kal 7d edpos ody Arrov Tav’Ty TOV 
moTapav. €or. S€ adrod To pev mA€ov Tévayos 





1 Also called Olbia (Herodotus 4. 18, Strabo 7. 3. 17), an 
important trading-centre on the right bank of the Hypanis 
(Bug), about four miles above the junction with the Borys- 
thenes (Dnicper). 
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I happened to be visiting in Borysthenes 1 during 
the summer, for I had sailed there then,? after my 
exile, with the purpose of making my way, if 
possible, through Scythia to the Getan country, in 
order to observe conditions there. Well, one day 
toward noon J was strolling along the Hypanis. I 
should explain that, although the city has taken its 
name from the Borysthenes because of the beauty and 
the size of that river, the actual position, not only 
of the present city, but also of its predecessor, is on 
the bank of the Hypanis, not far above what is called 
Cape Hippolatis,? on the opposite shore. This part 
of the land, near where the two rivers meet, is as sharp 
and firm as the beak of a ship. But from there on 
these rivers form a marshy lake down to the sea for 
a distance of approximately two hundred stades; and 
the breadth of the two rivers in that district is not 
less than that. The fact is that most of that stretch 

2 The word rzére presumably refers to 7d Oépos; un- 
fortunately we are not told which summer. Of eourse 
summer was the season best adapted to travel, and that may 
be the sole reason why Dio uses the phrase. 


3 Herodotus (4. 53) is the only other Greek to mention 
this cape. 
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\ ‘a ral 2 , eo td Fé é 
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4 eal AAG be A EGAN ‘ ‘ 
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‘ 
6€5 redevtaiay Kal peylaryy dAwow od mpd 
orabepa] arafepa Keiske. 
av édparrero Arnim: davedparretro UB, évedparrero M. 
éAwdns Emperius: tAddns. 


éxdisoact Emperius: éxédidodc. UB, éxdiSoov M. 
dé added by Reiske. 
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consists of shoals, and in fair weather unrufled calm 
prevails as in a swamp. But on the right there are 
signs of a river, and sailors inward bound judge its 
depth by the current. And this explains why the 
water does make its way out to sea, because of the 
strength of the current; but for that it would easily 
be held in check when the south wind blows strongly 
dead against it. As for the rest, we have only muddy 
shore overgrown with reeds and trees. And many of 
the trees are to be seen even in the midst of the marsh, 
so as to resemble masts of ships; and at times some 
who were less familiar with those waters have lost 
their way, supposing that they were approaching 
ships. And it is here also that we find the vast 
number of salt-works from which most of the bar- 
barians buy their salt,? as do also those Greeks and 
Scythians who occupy the Tauric Chersonese.? The 
rivers empty into the sea near the Castle of Alector,* 
which is said to belong to the wife of the Sauromatian ® 
king. 

The city of Borysthenes, as to its size, does not 
correspond, to its ancient fame, because of its ever- 
repeated seizure and its wars. For since the city 
has lain in the midst of barbarians now for so long a 
time—barbarians, too, who are virtually the most 
warlike of all—it is always in a state of war and has 
often been captured, the last and most disastrous 
capture occurring not more than one hundred and 


1 The depth in summer is said to be no more than six feet. 
Therefore the pilot had to watch the current carefully in order 
to keep in the channel. 

2 For these salt-works, cf. Herodotus 4. 53. 

3 The Crimea. 4 Unknown. 

5 The Sauromatians (Sarmatians) were an Iranian people. 
Cf. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Creeks in South Russia. 
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1 auppvevrwy Emperius : cuppeovrwy UB, ovvpvdvray M. 
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fifty years ago. And the Getae on that occasion 
seized not only Borysthenes but also the other cities 
along the left shore of Pontus as far as Apollonia. 
For that reason the fortunes of the Greeks in that 
region reached a very low ebb indeed, some of them 
being no longer united to form cities, while others 
enjoyed but a wretched existence as communities, 
and it was mostly barbarians who flocked to them. 
Indeed many cities have been captured in many parts 
of Greece, inasmuch as Greece lies scattered in many 
regions. But after Borysthenes had been taken on 
the occasion mentioned, its people once more formed 
a community, with the consent of the Scythians,? 
I imagine, because of their need for traffic with the 
Greeks who might use that port. For the Greeks 
had stopped sailing to Borysthenes when the city 
was laid waste, inasmuch as they had no people of 
common speech to receive them, and the Scythians 
themselves had neither the ambition nor the know- 
ledge to equip a trading-centre of their own after the 
Greek manner. 

Evidence of the destruction of Borysthenes is 
visible both in the sorry nature of its buildings and 
in the contraction of the city within narrow bounds. 
For it has been built adjacent to one section of the 
ancient circuit-wall where a few towers, but only a 
few, yet remain, not at all in keeping with the 
original size or power of the city. The intervening 
space in that quarter has been blocked off by means 


1 On the Thracian coast of Pontus, about 125 miles north- 
west of Byzantium. 

2 Coins of that period are said to support Dio’s conjecture 
(Dichl, in Pauly-Wissowa XVII. 2422). 
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Tay mos eué, Womep eidPecav: enevra Kadri- 
otpatos é immou 76 ev mpa&rov mapinmevoev as 
eEwlev mpocedatvwy, tapeAOav S€ ddAtyov KaréBy, 
Kal Tov immov TH axodovOw mapadods adbros mavu 
Koopiws mpoanAGev brd TO ivdriov tiv yxetpa 
brooreikas. mapélworo dé pidyatpay peydAnvy 
~ € ~ t | a i > 4 4 ” 
TOV inmKav Kat avatupioas elye Kal tiv dAAqv 
\ ‘ We + ~ a c , 
orodny UKviiyyv, dvwev Sé rOv dywv tudriov 
Bf , / A 5 ee e 
puxpov wédav, AeTTOv, WoTep cidOacww of Bopvabe- 
virat. xp@vrat 6€ Kal rH GAAH eobijr. pedraivy 
€ A] A > * f A ~ ~ 
®s 7d Todd dao yevous Twos LKvddv Trav 


ov éxovaats dota] avveyovaats d7ov 7 Casaubon. 
xai added by Herwerden. 


oe) 








} Dio seems to say that in the reconstruetion of the city 
that portion of the old circuit-wall which was best preserved 
was retained, the ends being joined together by a continuous 
line of dwellings with party-walls, so as themselves to serve 
as a defenee. The same plan may be observed in many 
Aegean islands. The result for Borysthenes was a narrowing 
of its former limits, Cf. Diehl, ibid., 2412 and 2416. 
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of the houses, built so as to form a continuous whole.! 
However, a bit of wall has been constructed parallel 
to this line of houses, quite low and weak. As for 
the towers, there are some which stand quite apart 
from the portion of the city that is now inhabited, 
so that you would not surmise that they once belonged 
to asingle city. These, then, are clear tokens of the 
city’s capture, as well as the fact that not a single 
statue remains undamaged among those that are in 
the sanctuaries, one and all having suffered mutila- 
tion, as is true also of the funeral monuments. 

Well, as I was saying,? I chanced to be strolling 
outside the city, and there came to meet me from 
within the walls some of the people of Borysthenes, 
as was their custom. Thereupon Callistratus at first 
came riding by us on horseback on his way from 
somewhere outside of town, but when he had gone a 
short distance beyond us, he dismounted, and, en- 
trusting his horse to his attendant, he himself drew 
near in very proper fashion, having drawn his arm 
beneath his mantle.? Suspended from his girdle he 
had a great cavalry sabre, and he was wearing 
trousers 4 and all the rest of the Scythian costume, 
and from his shoulders there hung a small black cape 
of thin material, as is usual with the people of 
Borysthenes. In fact the rest of their apparel in 
general is regularly black, through the influence of a 


2 In§1. The length of the digression is surprising in view 
of the seeming prominence of Borysthenes. Was it merely 
the enthusiasm of the traveller ? 

3 It was not good form for a Greek gentleman to appear in 
public with bare arms. Cf. Aeschines, in Timarchum 52, 
Plutarch, Phocion 4. 

4 To a Greek, trousers appeared especially foreign. 
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Medayxraivay, os epot doxobot, KaT& Todo 
cvopactevrey bd TOV “EAH vow. 

Hy b€ as dxrwKaidera € érav 6 KadXozparos, 
mavu Kadds Kal peyas, ToAD éxwv “lwvikdy tod 
eidovs. éeAdyeTo be kal Tad mpos Tov mde pov 
dv8peios elvat, Kat moAAods Lavpopatav Tovs 
prev aiunpnkévat, Tovs be atypaddrous elAndévas. 
comovddKet S€ Kai epi Adyous, kal didocodiav, 
wore Kal éxmdAcdoar adv epol émeBuper. bud 
mdvra 87 Taira evdoxiper Tapa Tots moXirats, 
ovx qyKvora be dard Tob KdAAous, Kat etye moAAods 
épaords. mave yap 51 Tobro €ppepevn ev abrots 
amo Tis Patporodews, TO Tept ToUs épwras Tous 
TOV dppévwv' ware Kwoduvedovow dvameiMew Kat 
tav BapBdpwr evious otk én’ adyab@ ayedov, adv’ 
ws av éxetvou TO ToLobTov amrodeawro, BapBapikds 
Kal odk dvev UBpews. 

Kiéas odbv adrov diddunpov dvra meph Tovrov 
edbus emuvBavd pny. oxedov bé Kal mdvres ot 
Bopuobevirar mept Tov mounriy éomouddKacw 
iows dud TO TroAepuKol elvar Ere viv, et fry dpa Kal 
Sud 3 THY mpos TOV [Axara edvovay Tobrov pev 
yap Umeppuads Tiu@ot, Kal vewy Tov pev év Th 
vow TH "AxeMews KadoupLeryy ipuvrat, Tov O¢ 
ev TH dAct* wore ovdé aKxovew t7ép oddevos 
adrov Oédovow 7 “Opnpov. Kat tadAAa odKére 


1 Sa added by Arnim, 


1 Herodotus (4. 20) says that the Blackcloaks were not 
Scythians. He is less cautious than Dio in explaining the 
name (4. 107). 
2 Miletus, 
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certain tribe of Scythians,! the Blackcloaks, so named 
by the Greeks doubtless for that very reason. 

Callistratus was about eighteen years of age, very 
tall and handsome, having much of the Ionian in his 
appearance. And it was said also that in matters 
pertaining to warfare he was a man of courage, and 
that many of the Sauromatians he had cither slain 
or taken captive. He had become interested also 
in oratory and philosophy, so that he had his heart 
set on sailing away in my company. For all these 
reasons, then, he was in high repute with his fellow- 
townsmen, and not least of all because of his beauty, 
and he had many lovers. For this practice has 
continued on among them as a heritage from the 
city of their origin °—I refer to the love of man for 
man—so much so that they are likely to make con- 
verts of some of the barbarians, for no good end, I 
dare say, but rather as those people would adopt 
such a practice, that is to say, like barbarians and 
not without licentiousness. 

Knowing, then, that Callistratus was fond of 
Homer, I immediately began to question him about 
the poet. And practically all the people of Borys- 
thenes also have cultivated an interest in Homer, 
possibly because of their still being a warlike people, 
although it may also be due to their regard for 
Achilles, for they honour him exceedingly, and they 
have actually established two temples for his wor- 
ship, one on the island that bears his name 3 and one 
in their city; and so they do not wish even to hear 
about any other poet than Homer. And although in 

5 Presumably an island at the mouth of the Dnieper, 
though the evidence is confused. Strabo (7, 3. 16-17) and 


Maximus Tyrius (9. 7) refer to worship of Achilles on an 
island at the mouth of the Danube. 
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~ ¥ t ‘A A = , i cal cal 
cages EMyvilovres dua TO ev prégots oikelv Trois 
BapBapors Spuws anv ye “Ididda dAtyou mavres 
ioacw ad ) OTSparos. 
Elzov otv mpoonailuy mpdos adrov, Idrepdv cou 
Py ral + K AA 3 ft \ "Op 
Soxet, & Kaddiorpare, dyetvwy mounrys “Opnpos 
i) Deoxvdidys ; kal 6s yerdoas eon, “AW ovde 
emlorapar eywrye Tot érépou mouToo 76 dvous., 
olpat dé nde TovTwr pydéva. odd yap Hryotvpeba 
Hets GAAov tivd, mroinTiy 7} “Opnpov. Tobrov bé 
} / noe INA i) 4 > a 1 
oxeddv TL odSE dAdos oveis dyvoet. pdvou yap 
‘Opsjpov pvnpovevovow ot mowmtal adbrav év trois 
Topacw, Kal dAAws pev etwdbacr Aéyew, det Sé 
omoTay beMwor pdxeobat TapaKeNevovTar Tots 
abray warep ra T upraiov ev Aaredatpovr eRéyero. 
elot O€ mavres obTou tugdrot Kal ody Wyotvrat 
duvarov elvar G\Aws Tivd TrounTHY yeveoOat. 
Totro peév, édnv, dmodAcdkadvcacw of momrai 
2 ~ > A ¢ ta LA > A > tf A 
adtdv aro ‘Opnjpov womep dio dfbaduias. ov 
S€ Daxvdidnvy tyeis pev ode emioracbe, ais 
héyers' avy dé tev evddEav yéeyove TomnTdr. 
aomep avy emrevddy Tes THY epeTopev pase r sil 
Tpos bps ov mporepov Tapayeyoves,” ovK evOds 
HTydoare adrov, adda mpdrepov yevodpevor Tot 
olvov, kav dAdo te hopriov dyn, Setypa AaBdvres, 


1 povov Casaubon : povot. 
2 mapayeyovws Emperius: yeyovws. 





1 A gnomie poet of the sixth century B.c. For the scanty 
remains of his verse, mostly couplets, see Edmonds, Elegy 
and Lambus, vol. I, pp. 168 ff. (L.C.L.). 

= Unless abrav ‘should be read abr@y and construed (as 
also ad7év two lines later) as a pronoun of the first person, 
Callistratus is guilty of exaggeration, a fault that might be 
aseribed to provincialism and the enthusiasm of youth, 
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general they no longer speak Greek distinctly, 
because they live in the midst of barbarians, still 
almost all at least know the Iliad by heart. 

Accordingly I said to him by way of jest, ‘‘ Calli- 
stratus, which do you think is the better poet, Homer 
or Phocylides?’’! And he laughed and said, “ Why, 
as for myself, I do not even know the other poet’s 
name, and I suppose that none of these men does, 
either. For we de not believe in any other poet than 
Homer. But as for Homer, you might say that 
no man alive is ignorant of him. For Homer is the 
only one whom their poets recall in their composi- 
tions,? and it is their habit to recite his verses on 
many an occasion, but invariably they employ his 
poetry to inspire their troops when about to enter 
battle, just as the songs of Tyrtaeus® used to be 
employed in Lacedaemon. Moreover, all these poets 
are blind, and they do not believe it possible for any 
one to become a poet otherwise.” 

“That at any rate,” said I, “‘ their poets caught 
from Homer, as it were from a case of sore eyes. 
But as for Phocylides, while you people do not know 
him, as you state, for all that he is certainly rated 
among the famous poets. Therefore, just as, when 
a merchant sails into your port who has never been 
there before, you do not immediately scorn him but, 
on the contrary, having first tasted his wine and 
sampled any other merchandise in his cargo, you 


5 Thought to have lived at Sparta about 640 8.0. For the 
extant fragments of his verse, see Edmonds, op. cit., vol. I, 
pp. 50 ff. 

‘4 The tradition regarding Homer’s blindness may be due 
to the “ Homeric’? Hymn to Apollo, verse 172; but Homer 
himself portrays his bard Demodocus as being blind. 
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éav bev dpéon opas, aveiabe, ef b€ pur, care: 
ottws, édny, kal THs Tod Derxvdidov TOUjGews 
e€eort oou Aapetv detypa ev Bpaxet. Kal ‘yap 
if 
éorw ov Trav paxpav Twa rab ovvexf} Troinow 
etpovTwy, worrep Oo bpyérepos pilav éfiis dréFevoe 
paxny ev meloow 7 7 mevraxwoxinious € emeow, adda, 
Kare. Svo Kal Tpia enn aire Kal apxyy 1 Troinots 
Kat mépas Aap Paver. @oTe Kal mpooriBnau TO 
ovo}La, abrob Kal? Exaorov Suavdnpuc., dire o7rou- 
Satov Kat moAAod digvov Hyoupevos, ovx worrep 
“Opmpos ovdap.oo Tis Tomnsews Wrdpacey avTov. 
7H ov Soxet oot cixdrws mpocbetvar Dwxvaidys 
TH ToLaUTH yrwouN Kal arropdacer, 


Kat Téd€ DwxvdiSov: dds ev axoTéAw Kata 
KOGLOV 

> ~ A 1 ta Nd 3 ua ‘a 

oixeboa opixpy! Kkpécowv Nivov adpasvovors ; 


an’ ov mpos ody v "TAcdda Kat ‘Odvoceuay Taira 
To. ern eabrAd * eo tots pA) Trapépyws dicpowpLevous ; 
7 paddrov byiy axovew ouvedepe mepl tov Tob 
"AxiMéws: my Oroedy Te Kal Opovcewy Kal Tis 
pwvis, OTe pdvov pbeyEdpevos érpeme TOUS 
Tpdas ; Tabra, pa.\\ov coperct bps éxpavOdvor- 
Tas 7 exeivo, ort a) opLUK pa mods. év Tpayel oKo- 
mew weypern Kpetrtov éoti Kad edruxeoTepa Kara. 
KOGPLOV oixotca 7 peyady év Dei Kal mAaret 
medin, € edvrrep axdopws Kat dvopws b70 avOpurmwv 
adpovey OlKAT aL; 
1 ofxedca opexpy Morel: otxedoa (or olkedoar) pexpy. 


2 


2 éoda added by Capps. 





1 Dio may have had in mind books 11 to 17 of the liad, 
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buy it if it suits your taste, otherwise you pass it 
by; just so,” said 1, “‘ with the poetry of Phocylides 
you may take a sample of small compass. For he 
is not one of those who string together a long and 
continuous poem, as your Homer does, who uses 
more than five thousand verses of continuous 
narration in describing a single battle;! on the 
contrary, the poems of Phocylides have both be- 
ginning and end in two or three verses. And so 
he adds his name to each sentiment, in the belief 
that it is a matter of interest and great importance, 
in so doing behaving quite differently from Homer, 
who nowhere in his poetry names himself. Or don’t 
you think Phocylides had good reason for attaching 
his name to a maxim and declaration such as this ? 


This too the saying of Phocylides : 
The law-abiding town, though small and set 
On a lofty rock, outranks mad Nineveh.? 


Why, in comparison with the entire Iliad and Odyssey 
are not these verses noble to those who pay heed as 
they listen? Or was it more to your advantage to 
hear of the impetuous leaping and charging of 
Achilles, and about his voice, how by his shouts alone 
he routed the Trojans?3 Are those things more 
useful for you to learn by heart than what you just 
have heard, that a small city on a rugged headland 
is better and more fortunate, if orderly, than a great 
city in a smooth and level plain, that is to say, if 
that city is conducted in disorderly and lawless 
fashion by men of folly?” 


2 Edmonds, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 174. 
3 Iliad 18, 228-9. 
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14 Kal ds od pada nddws amodefdpevos, "OQ Eve, 
elev Ot, Hels oe dyar@pev kal adddpa aidov- 
0 e AAA 1 38 ‘ an b é B 6 
pela: ds dAdkws? ye ovdeis dv nrécyero Bopuabe- 
~ > oe ae | : ~ > , 
vita@v eis “Opnpov Kal "AyiAdéa Tovaira eidrtos. 
Oo pev yap Oeds npdv éorw, ws dpds, 6 S€é Kal 
axed TL pera Tvs Deovs Tiarat. Kaye 
Tpavvac BovAdpevos abrov, dy.a bé emi te Xprjoupov 
dyayeiy, Tlaparrodpat ae, elzrov, Kal’ “Opnpov 

ovyyvapny éxew pot, 
el TL KaKOV VvoV 
etpyrat. 
avbus yap, OTE émrawvecopeba. -AywrAda te Kai 
5 “Opnpov 6c, Soxet jp Spbas Adyew. To b€ 
Ta,pov GkemTéov av ein TO TOD Deoxvdou- ws 
enol Soxel ofddpa Kadds Adyew dep Tis wéAcwS. 
Lider, ep, eet Kat rovode opds mdvras ém- 
Oupobvras dkobcal cov Kat Sa todtTo cuveppuy- 
Kotas detpo mpdos Tov aoTaydy, Kairot od 
ba > , uw 3 ta a 

afddpa abopyBws éyovtas. olofa yap Simov ort 
xGes of UkvGae mpocerAdcavtes peonpBptias tovs 
pev Twas aTéKTewav TOV Korey ov mpocéxortas, 
TOUS be elwypicacw i tows: od yap mw émordeba 
Sua TO pax porépav avtois yeveobar thy duyny, 
are ov mpos Thy moAw _pebyovou. 

16 "Hy 8é€ 7d ovr tabra, obrws, Kat al Te mat 
cvyxéxhewro Kal ro anpctov Apto émt Tob telyous 
A ‘ ? > a oe oa , 
70 ToAcpuKdv. GAN’ dpws oUTws Haav giAjKoot 


1 dAdws Casaubon : dAdos. 





1 Iliad 4, 362-3. 
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And Callistratus, receiving my remarks with no 
great pleasure, replied, ‘“‘ My friend, we admire and 
respect you greatly; for otherwise no man in 
Borysthenes would have tolerated your saying such 
things of Homer and Achilles. For Achilles is our 
god, as you observe, and Homer ranks almost next 
to the gods in honour.”’ And I in turn, wishing to 
appease him and at the same time to guide him in the 
direction of his own advantage, said, “‘I beg you to 
forgive me, to use the Homeric phrase, 


‘if aught of harm hath now been spoken.’ + 


For some other time we shall praise both Achilles 
and Homer in so far as the poet seems to us to speak 
correctly. But now we might well consider the case of 
Phocylides, since in my opinion he speaks very 
nobly regarding the city.” ‘‘ Pray do so,’’ said he, 
“since you can see that all these men now present 
are just as eager as I am to listen to you, and that 
for that very reason they have streamed together 
here beside the river, although in no very tranquil 
state of mind. For of course you know that yesterday 
the Scythians made a raid at noon and put to death 
some of the outposts who were not on their guard, 
and in all likelihood took others captive; for we do 
not yet know definitely about that, because their 
rout took them some distance away; for their flight 
was not toward the city.” ? 

And in truth it was precisely as he had said, and 
not only were the city gates fast shut but also there 
had been hoisted on the ramparts the standard that 
betokens war. Yet they were such ardent listeners, 


2 Seemingly a touch of humour, 
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Kal TO Tpomep “EAAqves, wore jyuKpot delv 
amavres Taphaav & Tots dmhats, BovAdpevoe 
aKovew. Kayo dydjLevos adray my mpobvpiay, 
BovAecde, ebyy, Kabilaiueba tdvres Trou Tis 
Toews 5 TUXOY yap viv od mdvres dproters 
dcovovow ev TO Badilew, aan’ ot dmabev mpay- 
pata €xovot Kal mapéxovat tots mo adTay, 
omevdovres eyyurépw mpocenBeiy. wos d€ tobro 
<imov, ev0ds wpynoay amavres els TO Tob Avs 
iepov, odnep etabaar BovrcveoBar. Kat ot pev 
mpeoBvrarou Kal of Mae ao Kal of év tats 
apxais KiKAw xKabtlovro é Babpeov: To be 
Aowrov mABos | peorjxeaay. ty yep edpuxwpia 
modi} 4 ™po Tob veo). mdvu oby dv ris Hoby TH 
6 €t piAdcodos avip, OTe drravres joav TOV 
dpxaiov Tpémov, as pyaw * ‘Opnpos rods EMivas, 
Kop@vres Kal Ta ‘yeveva dpeudres, eis b€ é&y 
avrots pdvos eupnpevos, Kal Todrov éAow5dpovy TE 
Kat €uicouv amavres. éAéyero 8€ ove dddws 
Totro émrndevew, dAAd KodaKkedvwy ‘Pwpatous 
Kal THV Tpds avdrods pidtav émiBeuxvupievos* 
wore eldey av tis én éxetvou TO aloxypov Tod 
mpdypaTos wat oddaps mpémov dvipdow. 

*Ezei 8€ jovyia eyévero, elaov dtu Soxobai pou 
opOds moveitv, mdAw otKodyres dpyaiav kat 
EMpBa, BovAdpevoe aKodoat mept TOdews. 
kal mpa@rov ye, ebyy, 6 7 éorly adro Tobro 
Umep 08 5 Adyos yrOvat cadds: ovtTw yap av 





* The phrase xdpy Kopdwvres ’Ayatol is frequent in 
Homer. He is silent regarding the beard, though beards 
may have been usual. ‘Though the Grecks had long known 
of the razor, Alexander the Great is said to have made shaving 
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so truly Greek in character, that almost all the in- 
habitants were present, under arms, eager to hear me. 
And I, admiring their earnestness, said, “If it please 
you, shall we go and sit down somewhere in the city ? 
Yor perchance at present not all can hear equally 
well what is said as we stroll; on the contrary, those 
in the rear find it difficult themselves and also make it 
difficult for those ahead through their eagerness to 
get closer.” And no sooner had I made this sugges- 
tion than they all set out together for the temple of 
Zeus, where they are wont to meet in council. And 
while the eldest and the most distinguished and the 
officials sat on benches in a circle, the rest of the 
company stood close by, for there was a large open 
space before the temple. A philosopher would have 
been vastly pleased at the sight, because all were 
like the ancient Greeks described by Homer, long- 
haired and with flowing beards,! and only one among 
them was shaven, and he was subjected to the 
ridicule and resentment of them all. And it was said 
that he practised shaving, not as an idle fancy, but 
out of flattery of the Romans and to show his friend- 
ship toward them. And so one could have seen 
illustrated in his case how disgraceful the practice is 
and how unseemly for real men. 

But when quiet had been secured, I said that in 
my opinion they did well, seeing that they dwelt in a 
city that was ancient and Greek, in wishing to hear 
about a city. “And,” said I, “surely the first 
essential is that we should know precisely the true 
nature of the thing about which we are to speak; 


really popular. Scipio Africanus seems to have been the 
first Roman to shave regularly. Our passage suggests that 
even in Dio’s day some Greeks wore beards. 
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” ¢ ? ’ a Aw 2 , 39 ve € 
einte dia RoOnpévor Kal dmotdv rt €orw. ot 
yap moot, edyy, dvOperrrot TO dvopia avro 
loact Kal pbéyyovrar Tob mpayparos éxaorou, 
TO O€ mpayp dyvootaw. ot oe TeTaLSevpevor 
Totvtro dpovrilovow, domws Kal hy Svvapu 
elcovrat é€xdoTov ot Aéyovaw: olov Td Tob 
> Fé mv i V4 fy € ¢ 
avOpeirrov dvona mdvrTes ovTw A€yovaw ot Edn- 
vilovres, éav 8€ am0n twos adtdv 6 71 
? 4 ~ / ‘ e al ‘ > ‘ 
éorl tobro, Aéyw S€ dmoidv Te Kal Kad?’ 6 pndevi 
~ ” ) - 3 bal mW ? a > > n 
tov d\Awy radrev, ob dv éxou etreiv arn’ ¥ 
Seifar pdvoy abrov 7) dAdov, aarrep ot BdpBapor. 
3 dé € eprerpos TD a vena Ti €oTw dvbpwros 
dmoxpiverau ort bGov Aoyixov Ovnrdv. TO yap 
TovTo elvan pov dv Oper oupBeBnre Kat 
ovdevi dw. ovTws oby Kal my TOA pasty 
elvae mi0os avOpamwv ev tadre Karoucouvroy 
two vdpou Siouxovpevor. Won ody SiAov Ore 
Tis mpoonyopias Tavrys oddepud TpoorpKer TeV 
kahovpevev mohewv TOV agp oveny Kal dvopeov. 
odKouv ode mrepl Nivov ein dv 6 mounTi)s ws mept 
ToAews elpnKus, ddpawwovans * ye auras. aonep 
yap ovde dvOpurmos exeivds eoTw @ Ba TpOcEaTt 
TO Aoyucdy, ovrws ovde méAts, a a oupBeBnxe 
vopipo elvan. vopuipos dé odK dv etn Tore 
ddpwv Kal dxoopos ovaa. 

” > , ” pe ‘ cm 

lows odv Entnoat dv ris, ef emerdav of dpxyovres 
Kal mpocot@res wor ppdvipor Kai codpoi, To dé 
Noumov mos Suourrjras * Kara. Ty Tovrey 
yropny vopinws Kal ouppovurs, THY Tovadrny 
xp} Karey owdpova Kal véuysov Kal 7@ Ovee 


1 ddpatvovans Empcrius : dfpevovons M, adpovovons B. 
2 Sorxnrar Reiske: dcorxetrat, 
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for in that way you would at the same time have 
perceived what its attributes are. For most men,” 
said I, “ know and employ merely the names of 
things, but are ignorant of the things themselves, On 
the other hand, men who are educated make it their 
business to know also the meaning of everything of 
which they speak. For example, anthropos is a term 
used by all who speak Greek, but if you should ask 
any one of them what anthropos really is—I mean 
what its attributes are and wherein it differs from any 
other thing—he could not say, but could only point to 
himself or to someone else in true barbarian fashion. 
But the man who has expert knowledge, when asked 
what anthropos is, replies that it is a mortal animal 
endowed with reason. For that happens to be true 
of anthropos alone and of nothing else. Well, in that 
way also the term ‘ city ’ is said to mean a group of 
anthropot dwelling in the same place and governed by 
law.! It is immediately evident, therefore, that that 
term belongs to none of those communities which 
are called cities but are without wisdom and without 
law. Consequently not even in referring to Nineveh 
could the poet use the term ‘ city,’ since Nineveh is 
given over to folly. For just as that person is not 
even an anthropos who does not also possess the 
attribute of reason, so that community is not even a 
city which lacks obedience to law. And it could 
never be obedient to law if it is foolish and disorderly. 

Perhaps, then, someone might inquire whether, 
when the rulers and leaders of a community are men 
of prudence and wisdom, and it is in accordance with 
their judgement that the rest are governed, lawfully 
and sanely, such a community may be called sane and 


1 A Stoic definition, more succinctly stated in § 29. 
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1 évurav to Casaubon: gdpravra. 








1 Dio is evidently identifying the gods with the stars, 
The daneing of the stars is an idea contained in more than one 
ancient Greek writing, but ef. especially Plato, Epinomis 982 FE, 
Timaeus 40 C, Beginning with § 39, Dio presents the same 
gencral theme in an altered form in what he is pleased to call 
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law-abiding and really a city because of those who 
govern it; just as a chorus might possibly be termed 
musical provided its leader were musical and pro- 
vided further that the other members followed his 
lead and uttered no sound contrary to the mclody 
that he set—or only slight sounds and indistinctly 
uttered. For no one knows of a good city made 
wholly of good elements as having existed in the past, 
that is, a city of mortal men, nor is it worth while 
to conceive of such a city as possibly arising in the 
future, unless it be a city of the blessed gods in 
heaven, by no means motionless or inactive, but 
vigorous and progressive, its guides and leaders being 
gods, exempt from strife and defeat. For it is 
impious to suppose that gods indulge in strife or are 
subject to defeat, either by one another, friends as 
they are, or by more powerful beings ; on the contrary , 
we must think of them as performing their several 
functions without let or hindrance and with unvarying 
friendship of all toward all in common, the most con- 
spicuous among them each pursuing an independent 
course—I don’t mean wandering aimlessly and sense- 
lessly, but rather dancing a dance?! of happiness 
coupled with wisdom and supreme intelligence— 
while the rest of the celestial host are swept along by 
the general movement, the entire heaven having one 
single purpose and impulse. 

Vor that, indeed, is the only constitution or city 
that. may be called genuinely happy—the partner- 
ship of god with god; even if you include with the 
gods also everything that has the faculty of reason, 
mankind being thus included as boys are said to share 


a myth of the Magi, according to which the universe consti- 
tutes a four-horse team yoked to the chariot of Zeus. 
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1 edropnaoper Reiske : edropjowpev. 
2 tov y’ Emperius: rév 8’, 3 éx added by Emperius, 
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in citizenship with men, being citizens by birth 
though not by reason of conceiving and performing 
the tasks of citizens or sharing in the law, of which 
they have no comprehension. However, if we take 
communities of a different kind, though everywhere 
and in every instance, we may almost say, they are 
absolutely faulty and worthless as compared with the 
supreme righteousness of the divine and blessed law 
and its proper administration, still for our present 
purpose we shall be supplied with examples of the 
type that is fairly equitable when compared with that 
which is utterly corrupt, just as among persons who 
are all ill we compare the man who had the lightest 
case with the one who is in worst condition.”’ 

Well then, I was launching forth upon that general 
line in my discussion, when one of those who were 
present, the eldest in the company and held in high 
esteem, spoke up, interrupting me, and in a very 
guarded manner said, ‘‘ Stranger, pray do not think it 
boorish or barbarous of me to intervene in the midst 
of your discourse. For while in your country such 
conduct is not good manners, because of the great 
abundance of philosophical discussions and because 
one may listen to many men upon any topic he may 
desire, in ours this visit of yours to our city seems 
almost a miraculous event. As a usual thing those 
who come here are nominally Greeks but actually 
more barbarous than ourse#ves, traders and market- 
men, fellows who import cheap rags and vile wine and 
export in exchange products of no better quality. 
But you would appear to have been sent to us by 
Achilles himself from his holy isle,| and we are very 
glad to see you and very glad also to listen to what- 


1 CES 9, 
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1 Adyns Emperius : Aéyy tes. 
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ever you have to say. However, we do not believe 
that this visit of yours is to be of very long duration, 
nor do we desire it to be, but rather that you may 
have a prosperous voyage home as speedily as 
possible. Now therefore, since in your remarks you 
have touched upon the divine form of government, I 
myself am tremendously excited, and I see that my 
friends here also are all worked up in anticipation 
of that theme. The fact is that in our opinion 
everything you have said has been magnificently 
expressed, in a manner not unworthy of your theme, 
and precisely as we should most desire to hear. Vor 
although we are unacquainted with this more refined 
form of philosophy, yet we are, as you know, lovers 
of Homer, and some, not many, lovers of Plato too. 
To this latter group I myself belong, for I always 
read his writings as best I can; and yet it may 
perhaps seem odd that one who speaks the poorest 
Greek of all the people of Borysthenes should delight 
in the man who is most Greek and most wise and 
should cultivate that man’s society, quite as if a 
person almost wholly blind were to shun every other 
light but turn his gaze upward to the sun itself, 

“ This, then, is our situation; and if you wish to do 
us all a favour, postpone your discussion of the mortal 
city—possibly our neighbours may after all grant us 
leisure tomorrow, and not compel us to exert our- 
selves against them as is generally our wont—and tell 
us instead about that divine city or government, 
whichever you prefer to call it, stating where it 
is and what it is like, aiming as closely as possible 


1 The speaker clearly has heard of Dio’s frustrated plans 
and of his present purpose to sail away (cf. § 8) and is merely 
being polite. 
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1 "fepoodv Boeckh : ‘Pécwy UB, poodv M. 
2 ef we Selden: et peev. 
3 Saexivour Cobet: ta’ éxecvwy M, ba’ éxetvov UB, 





1 Perhaps a reference to § 22, which in a way foreshadows 
the myth of §§ 39 ff. 
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at Plato’s nobility of expression, just as but now you 
seemed to us to do! For if we understand nothing 
else, we do understand at least his language because 
of our long familiarity with it, for it has a lofty sound, 
not far removed from the voice of Homer.” 

I in turn was exceedingly pleased with the simple 
frankness of the old gentleman, and with a laugh I 
said, “‘ My dear Hieroson,? if yesterday when the 
enemy made their attack you had bidden me to take 
up arms and give battle like Achilles, I should have 
obeyed one part of your injunction, endeavouring to 
come to the aid of men who are my friends ; but the 
other part, I fancy, I could not have managed, 
however much [ should have wished to do so, to fight 
as your Achilles did. Similarly in the present 
instance also I will do part of what you bid—I will 
strive to tell my story as best I can in my own way ; 


Though ancient heroes I'll not try to match, 


whether it be Plato or Homer. Tor, you remem- 
ber, the poet says that in the case of Eurytus himself 
such rivalry worked not to his advantage, since it was 
aimed at his superiors.4 However, I shall not lack 
for devotion,’ I added. Yet, despite my brave 
words to Hieroson, I was moved and heaved a sigh, as 
it were, when I bethought me of Homer and Plato. 


2 Although we know nothing of this Hieroson apart from 
what Dio tells us, the name, which is quite unusual, is found 
in an inscription relating to Borysthenes and to its worship 
of Achilles (C.I.G. 2. 2077). 

> Odyssey 8, 223. 

4 Dio is still thinking of the passage just quoted, verses 
224-8 of which allude to the slaying of Eurytus by Apollo for 
having dared to challenge the god to a trial of skill in archery. 
It was the bow of Eurytus with which Odysseus slew the 
suitors. 
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1 Sc? Reiske : 67 M, Sef UB. 

2 trav juerépwoy Emperius: t&v qpepav M, trav ijpepov 
Cao 

3 ay added by Emperius. 

4 robro Selden: rovrw. 

5 jv added by Emperius. 

6 €y Arnim: ev. 

7 S:emdpevoy Emperius : dvezopevwy. 

8 éunyénn Emperius: & pyre 7H. 

9 deiw Geel: Jed. 

10 Stxacoatens Reiske : dixacoovyyy. 
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“Well then,” said I, “the term ‘city’ must 
be taken on the understanding that our sect! is not 
literally defining the universe as a city; for that 
would be in direct conflict with our doctrine of 
the city, which, as I have said, the Stoics define 
as an organization of human beings;? and at the 
same time it would possibly not be suitable or 
convincing, if, after stating in the strict sense of the 
term that the universe is a living creature,? they should 
then call it a city, for that the same thing is both 
a city and a living being is a proposition that, I 
imagine, no one would readily consent to entertain. 
Yet the present orderly constitution of the universe 
ever since the whole has been separated and divided 
into a considerable number of forms of plants and 
animals, mortal and immortal, yes, and into air 
and earth and water and fire,4 being nevertheless 
by nature in all these forms one thing and 
governed by one spirit and force—this orderly 
constitution, I say, the Stoics do in one way or 
another liken to a city because of the multitude of the 
creatures that are constantly either being born or 
else ending their existence in it, and, furthermore, 
because of the arrangement and orderliness of its 
administration. 

“This doctrine, in brief, aims to harmonize the 
human race with the divine, and to embrace ina single 
term everything endowed with reason, finding in 
reason the only sure and indissoluble foundation for 
fellowship and justice. For in keeping with that 


1 The Stoics, 

2 Of. § 20. 

3 Of. Plato, Timaeus 30 B. 

4 Cf. §§ 43-6, where Dio treats these four as horses. 
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? After xai Wilamowitz deletes 6. 


2 madd abrobd diotknaw Emperius : : THs adbrod bork joews. 
* pevroe Emperius: rodyer. 


1 Cf. Hesiod, Pieccoa 99-101. 
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concept the term ‘city ’ would be applied, not, of 
course, to an organization that has chanced to get mean 
or petty leaders nor to one which through tyranny or 
democracy or, in fact, through decarchy or oligarchy 
or any other similar product of imperfection, is being 
torn to pieces and made the victim of constant party 
faction. Nay, the term would be applied rather to 
an organization that is governed by the sanest and 
noblest form of kingship, to one that is actually under 
royal governance in accordance with law, in complete 
friendship and concord. And this, indeed, is pre- 
cisely what the wisest and eldest ruler and law-giver 
ordains for all, both mortals and immortals, he who is 
the leader of all the heaven and lord of all being, 
himself thus expounding the term and offering his own 
administration as a pattern of the happy and blessed 
condition, he whom the divine bards, instructed by 
the Muses, praise in song and call the ‘ father of 
gods and men.’ 

“ For the chances are, indeed, that poets as a class 
are not utterly bad marksmen when they speak of 
sacred things and that they are not missing the mark 
when they use such expressions as that repeatedly ; on 
the other hand, it is not likely that they have received 
a real initiation according to the rites and regulations 
of true initiates, or that with reference to the 
universe they know anything, if I may say so, which 
is true and clear. But we may think of them as 
merely like the attendants at the rites, who stand 
outside at the doors, decking portals and the altars 
which are in full view and attending to the other 
preparations of that kind but never passing within. 
Indeed that is the very reason why the poets call 
themselves ‘ attendants of the Muses,’ not initiates 
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1 rovs re Mmperius: rovs. 2 +av added by Emperius. 
3 radra Selden: zaéza. 





1 Cf. Hesiod, Theogony 22-34. 

® Dio is contrasting with the privacy and sccrecy of the 
mysteries (§§ 33, 34) the openness and profane character of 
dramatic productions. Hence dxaddarous and tpiddats are 
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or any other august name. So, as I was saying, it is 
reasonable to suppose that not only do those who 
busy themselves near some ritual, hard by the 
entrance to the sanctuary, gain some inkling of what 
is going on within, when either a lone mystic phrase 
rings out loudly, or fire appears above the enclosure, 
but also that there comes sometimes to the poets—I 
mean the very ancient poets—some utterance from 
the Muses, however brief, some inspiration of divine 
nature and of divine truth, like a flash of fire from the 
invisible. This is what happened to Homer and 
Hesiod when they were possessed by the Muses.! 
But the poets who came after them in later days, 
bringing to stage and theatre naught but their 
own wisdom, uninitiate addressing  uninitiate. 
have ofttimes disclosed imperfect patterns of holy 
rites; but, being applauded by the multitude, they 
tried in their own right to initiate the mob, actually, 
as we might say, building open booths for Bacchic 
rites at tragic crossroads.? 

“ Yet all these poets in precisely the same fashion 
call the first and greatest god Father of the whole 
rational family collectively, yes, and King besides. 
And trusting to these poets men erect altars to Zeus 
the King and, what is more, some do not hesitate 
even to call him Father in their prayers, believing 
that there exists some such government and organiza- 
tion of the universe as that. Therefore, from that 
standpoint at least, it seems to me, they would not 
hesitate to apply the term ‘ home of Zeus ’? to the 
the significant words. For ‘ building booths’ = presenting 
plays, see Plato, Laws 817 ¢. 

3 Euripides called the aether the ol«nos of Zeus, for which 


the malicious wit of Aristophanes (Frogs 100) substituted the 
word dwpdriov. 
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1 trav Jacobs: adrav. 

= : pe 
> Kouvijs pnens Reiske: xowvais prpats. 
3 aad KEmperius: br. 
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entire universe—if indeed he is father of all who live 
in it—yes, by Zeus, and his ‘city’ too, our Stoic 
similitude, to suggest the greater office of the god. 
Yor kingship is a word more appropriate to a city 
than to a home. For surely men would not apply 
the term King to him who is over all and then 
refuse to admit that the whole is governed by a king, 
nor would they admit that they are governed by a 
king and then deny that they are members of a 
state or that there is a kingly administration of the 
universe. And again, conceding ‘ administration,’ 
they would not balk at accepting ‘city,’ or something 
very like it, as descriptive of that which is 
administered. 

“ This, then, is the theory of the philosophers, a 
theory which sets up a noble and benevolent fellow- 
ship of gods and men which gives a share in Jaw and 
citizenship, not to all living beings whatsoever, but only 
to such as have a share in reason and intellect, intro- 
ducing a far better and more righteous code than that 
of Sparta, in accordance with which the Helots have 
no prospect of ever becoming Spartans, and con- 
sequently are constantly plotting against Sparta. 

‘“¢ Moreover, there is besides a myth which arouses 
admiration as sung in secret rites by the Magi, who 
extol this god of ours as being the perfect and original 
driver of the most perfect chariot. For the chariot 
of Helius, they claim, is relatively recent when 
compared with that of Zeus, though visible to the 
many because its course is run in full view. 
Therefore, they say, the chariot of Helius has 
enjoyed a reputation with all mankind, since the 
poets, beginning practically with the earliest times, 
so it would seem, are always telling of its rising and 
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) kara TabTa Reiske ; : Kara Taira. M, Kat Kara Tabra UB. 
2 éxetvou Morel: éxetvev. 





1 Hesiod, Theogony 760-1, speaks of the rising and the 
setting of Helius, though not expressly of his chariot. The 
earliest reference to his chariot may be Hymn to Hermes 68-9. 

2 Dio, like Herodotus (2. 53), regards Homer and Hesiod 
as creators of the orthodox views about Greek gods. 

3 Cf. Or. 49. 7. Greeks did, not infrequently, associate 
Magi and inagic as related terms. 
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its setting, all in the same manner describing the 
yoking of the horses and Helius himself mounting 
his car,+ 

“But the mighty, perfect chariot of Zeus has 
never been praised as it deserves by any of the poets 
of our land, either by Homer or by Hesiod ;? and yet 
Zoroaster sings of it, as do the children of the Magi, 
who learned the song from him. For the Persians 
say that Zoroaster, because of a passion for wisdom 
and justice, deserted his fellows and dwelt by himself 
on a certain mountain; and they say that thereupon 
the mountain caught fire, a mighty flame descending 
from the sky above, and that it bumed unceasingly. 
So then the king and the most distinguished of his 
Persians drew near for the purpose of praying to the 
god; and Zoroaster came forth from the fire un- 
scathed, and, showing himself gracious toward them, 
bade them to be of good cheer and to offer certain 
sacrifices in recognition of the god’s having come to 
that place. And thereafter, so they say, Zoroaster 
has associated, not with them all, but only with 
such as are best endowed with regard to truth, and 
are best able to understand the god, men whom 
the Persians have named Magi, that is to say, people 
who know how to cultivate the divine power, not 
like the Greeks, who in their ignorance use the term 
to denote wizards? And all else that those Magi do 
is in accordance with sacred sayings, and in particular 
they maintain for Zeus a team of Nisaean horses 4— 


1 Herodotus (7. 40), deseribing the march of Xerxes’ army, 
mentions ‘ten sacred Nisacan horses, most beautifully 
adorned,’ which went before a chariot drawn by cight white 
horses, and sacred to Zeus. There is no evidence to sub- 
stantiate Dio’s claim that the Magi sang of the team of Zeus. 
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1 dvOpmawv Arnim: adrdv. 
2 fumévar Reiske: €vvetvar. 
3 éradwyv Emperius: alder. 





1 f.e., ‘ spokesmen.’ 

2 Figurative usage of the term. 

3 The ‘ barbarian lay’ finds no counterpart in Zoroastrian 
literature; though the Avesta does refer to the team of 
Mithra, god of light, as erossing the firmament. Gomperz, 
Griechische Denker, vol. I, p. 65, maintains that the Greeks did 
not know the Avestan Zoroaster or the teaehing of the 
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and these horses are the finest and largest to be 
found in Asia—but for Helius they maintain only a 
single horse. 

‘«‘ These Magi narrate their myth, not in the manner 
of our prophets! of the Muses, who merely present 
each detail with much plausibility, but rather 
with stubborn insistence upon its truthfulness. For 
they assert that the universe is constantly being 
propelled and driven along a single path, as by a 
charioteer endowed with highest skill and power, and 
that this movement goes on unceasingly in unceasing 
cycles of time. And the coursing of Helius and 
Selené, according to their account, is the movement 
of portions of the whole, and for that reason it is more 
clearly perceived by mankind. And they add that 
the movement and revolution of the universe as a 
whole is not perceptible to the majority of mankind, 
but that, on the contrary, they are ignorant of the 
magnitude of this contest.® 

“What follows regarding the horses and their 
driving I really am ashamed to tell in the manner in 
which the Magi set it forth in their narrative, since 
they are not very much concerned to secure consist- 
ency at all points in their presentation of the picture. 
In fact, quite possibly I may appear absurd when, in 
contrast with Greek lays of grace and charm, I 
chant one that is barbarian;? but still I must make 
the venture. 

“ According to the Magi, that one of the horses 


Gathas. Dio’s myth may be, at least in large measure, his 
own fanciful treatment of familiar Stoie doctrine, that the 
universe consisted of four concentric spheres: earth, water, 
air, and fire (aether), These four can readily be identified 
with Dio’s ‘horses.’ Cf, Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, 
vol. LT, pt. 1, p. 172, 
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1 dre Kmperius: ta te. 


2 év added by Reiske. 
3 yporav Emperius: xporas U, xypora BM. 





1 Aether, abode of the fixed stars and the planets. 
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which is the highest in the heavens ! is immeasurably 
superior in beauty, size, and speed, since it has the 
outside track and runs the longest course, a horse 
sacred to Zeus himself. Furthermore, it is a winged 
creature, brilliant in colour with the brilliance of the 
purest flame; and in it Helius and Selené are to be 
sven as conspicuous signs or marks—like, I fancy, the 
marks which horses bear here on earth, some crescent- 
shaped and some of other patterns. And they say 
that these ‘ marks ’ appear to us to be in close array, 
as it were great sparks of fire darting about in the 
midst of brilliant light, and yet that each has its own 
independent motion. Furthermore, the other stars 
also which are visible through that Horse of Zeus, 
one and all being natural parts of it, in some instances 
revolve along with it and have the same motion, and 
in others follow different tracks. And they add that 
among men these stars which are associated with the 
Horse of Zeus have each its own particular name; 2 
whereas the rest are treated collectively in groups, 
distributed so as to form certain figures or patterns.3 

“Well then, the horse that is most brilliant and 
most spangled with stars and dearest to Zeus himself, 
being praised by the Magi in their hymns for some 
such attributes as these, quite properly stands first in 
sacrifice and worship as being truly first. Next in 
order after that, in closest contact with the Horse of 
Zeus, comes one that bears the name of Hera,‘ a horse 
obedient to the rein and gentle, but far inferior in 
strength and speed. In colour this horse is of its 
own nature black, but that portion which receives the 
light of Helius is regularly bright, whereas where it is 


2 The planets. 3 Constellations. 
4 Air, 
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1 ad7@] atr@ Arnim. 





1 This notion seems to have been borrowed from the 
behaviour of the moon. 2 Water. 

* Cf, especially Statius, Thebais 4.60. The most familiar 
version of the myth is associated with Hippocrené on Helicon. 
However, Pegasus is conneeted also with other fountains, 
probably because of the meaning attached to his name. 
According to Pindar and others, Peirené at Corinth is linked 
with the capture of Pegasus by Bellerophon. It is probably 
the Peirené on Acrocorinth which Dio has in mind—an 
exccllent spot from which to take off—for in Roman times 
that spring became more prominent in the Pegasus story than 
the nore sumptuous spring of the lower city. Vid. Broneer, 
Corinth 111, pt. i, pp. 59-60. 
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in shadow in its revolution it has its own proper 
colour! Third comes a horse that is sacred to 
Poseidon,? still slower than the second. Regarding 
this steed the poets have a myth to the effect that 
its counterpart appeared among men—he whom they 
call Pegasus, methinks—and they claim that he 
caused a fountain to burst forth at Corinth by pawing 
with his hoof But the fourth is the strangest 
conception of them all, a horse both firm and im- 
movable, to say nothing of its having no wings, and 
it is named after Hestia.‘ However, the Magi do 
not shrink from its portrayal; on the contrary, they 
state that this steed also is harnessed to the chariot, 
and yet it remains immovable, champing its 
adamantine curb. And from all sides the other 
horses press close to him with their bodies and the 
pair that are his neighbours ® swerve toward him 
abreast, falling upon him, as it were, and crowding 
him, yet the horse that is farthest off ® is ever first 
to round that stationary steed as horses round the 
turn in the hippodrome.? 

‘* Now for the most part the horses continue in 
peace and friendship, unharmed by one another. But 
on one occasion in the past, in the course of a long 
space of time and many revolutions of the universe, 
a mighty blast from the first horse fell from on high, 


‘ Here to be interpreted as the earth. See note to § 43. 

5 Water and air. 5 Aether, 

7 In § 43 Dio warns us that the Magi are not much concerned 
regarding consistency. The translator assumes that all four 
horses are harnessed to one car—their varying speed would 
allow of that interpretation, since three of them move about 
the fourth; but how could the outermost (Aether) obtain a 
lead? Perhaps the spectator in the hippodrome might 
receive that impression, 
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1 sav ve Emperius: zy dé. 
2 After «ai Reiske deletes A€yovat. 





1 arth. 

2 'The Stoies believed in periodic conflagrations by which the 
universe was consumed, to be made anew. 

3 Cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses 1. 750 to 2. 400. 
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and, as might have been expected from such a fiery- 
tempered steed, inflamed the others, and more 
especially the last in order;? and the fire encom- 
passed not alone its mane, which formed its special 
pride, but the whole universe as well.2. And the 
Magi say that the Greeks, recording this experience 
as an isolated occurrence, connect it with the name 
of Phaethon, since they are unable to criticize the 
driving of Zeus and are loath to find fault with the 
coursings of Helius. And so they relate that a 
younger driver, a mortal son of Helius, desiring a 
sport that was to prove grievous and disastrous for 
all mankind, besought his father to let him mount 
his car and, plunging along in disorderly fashion, 
consumed with fire everything, both animals and 
plants, and finally was himself destroyed, being 
smitten by too powerful a flame.® 

“Again, when at intervals of several years the 
horse that is sacred to Poseidon and the Nymphs 
rebels, having become panic-stricken and agitated 
beyond his wont, he overwhelms with copious sweat 
that same stecd, since they two are yoke-mates. 
Accordingly it mects with a fate which is the 
opposite of the disaster previously mentioned, this 
time being deluged with a mighty flood. And the 
Magi state that here again the Greeks, through 
youthful ignorance and faulty memory, record this 
flood as a single occurrence and claim that Deucalion, 
who then was king, saved them from complete 
destruction. 


4 According to Ovid, ibid., 1. 318-29, only Pyrrha and 
Deucalion were saved. Apollodorus 1. 7. 2 says a few others 
escaped by fleeing to the highest mountains. Lucian, De Dea 
Syria 12, gives a version quite similar to the story of Noah. 
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avveAbn vow, ArrynPévTa Tob Kpeltrovos. pws 
5€ Kal Tadryy THY Kivnow ArLoyjoe. mpoceiKdlew 
ToApdow Adcer Te dppatos, droTwrépas Sedpevor 
Tijs etkovos’ olov et tis Oavparomods ex Knpod 
mAdoas (innous, émeta adaipdv Kai mepietvwr 
ad’ éxdorou mpoorieis dddoTe GAAw, rédos Be 
dmavras eis €va T&V TeTTdpwr avaddoas play 
popdynv e€ anaons tis vAns épydcatto  elval 
ye pv 7d TowwdTo pn Kabamep aibvywy mAaopd- 
twv eEwlev tod dSyprouvpyot mpayparevopéevov 
kat pefioravros thy vAnv, adrdv b€ exetvwr 
yiyveobat ro maQos, worep ev ayOu peydrdw Te 

1 Boxety Geel: Soxet. 2 déyovar added by Reiske. 

2 epydouro Emperius : ¢pydooiro. 
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“ According to the Magi, these rare oceurrences are 
viewed by mankind as taking place for their destruc- 
tion, and not in accord with reason or as a part of the 
order of the universe, being unaware that they occur 
quite properly and in keeping with the plan of the 
preserver and governor of the world. For in reality 
it is comparable with what happens when a charioteer 
punishes one of his horses, pulling hard upon the 
rein or pricking with the goad; and then the horse 
prances and is thrown into a panic but straightway 
settles down to its proper gait. 

“ Well then, this is one kind of driving of which 
they tell, attended by violence but not involving the 
complete destruction of the universe. On the other 
hand, they tell also of a different kind that involves 
the movement and change of all four horses, one in 
which they shift among themselves and interchange 
their forms until all come together into one being, 
having been overcome by that one which is superior in 
power. And yet this movement also the Magi dare 
to liken to the guidance and driving of a chariot, 
though to do so they need even stranger imagery. 
Tor instance, it is as if some magician were to mould 
horses out of wax, and then, subtracting and scraping 
off the wax from each, should add a little now to 
this one and now to that, until finally, having used up 
all the horses in constructing one from the four, he 
should fashion a single horse out of all his material. 
They state, however, that in reality the process to 
which they refer is not like that of such inanimate 
images, in which the craftsman operates and shifts 
the material from without, but that instead the 
transformation is the work of these creatures them- 
selves, just as if they were striving for victory in a 
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contest that is great and real. And they add that 
the victory and its crown belong of necessity to 
that horse which is first and best in speed and prowess 
and general excellence, I mean to that one which we 
named in the beginning of our account as the special 
steed of Zeus. For that one, being most valiant of 
all and fiery by nature, having speedily used up the 
others—as if, methinks, they were truly made of 
wax—in no great span of time (though to us it 
seems endless according to our reckoning) and 
having appropriated to itself all the substance of 
them all, appeared much greater and more brilliant 
than formerly; not through the aid of any other 
creature, either mortal or immortal, but by itself 
and its own efforts proving victor in the greatest 
contest. And, standing tall and proud, rejoicing in 
its victory, it not only seized the largest possible 
region but also needed larger space at that time, so 
great was its strength and its spirit. 

«Having arrived at that stage in their myth, the 
Magi are embarrassed in search of a name to describe 
the nature of the creature of their own invention. Tor 
they say that now by this time it is simply the soul 
of the charioteer and master; or, let us say, merely the 
intellect and leadership of that soul. (Those, in 
fact, are the terms we ourselves employ when we 
honour and reverence the greatest god by noble 
deeds and pious words). For indeed, when the mind 
alone had been left and had filled with itself im- 
measurable space, since it had poured itself evenly 
in all directions and nothing in it remained dense but 





2 ovrws . . . evdrjois snspectcd by Casaubon. 
abroé .. . tans Von der Muehll: adroé ye widws M, 
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1 adyis Emperius: adros, 
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complete porosity prevailed—at which time it 
becomes most beautiful—having obtained the purest 
nature of unadulterated light, it immediately longed 
for the existence that it had at first. Accordingly, 
becoming enamoured of that control and govern- 
ance and concord which it once maintained not only 
over the three natures of sun and moon and the 
other stars, but also over absolutely all animals and 
plants, it became eager to generate and distribute 
everything and to make the orderly universe then 
existent once more far better and more resplendent 
because newer. And emitting a full flash of light- 
ning, not a disorderly or foul one such as in stormy 
weather often darts forth, when the clouds drive more 
violently than usual, but rather pure and unmixed 
with any murk, it worked a transformation easily, 
with the speed of thought. But recalling Aphrodité 
and the process of generation, it tamed and relaxed 
itself and, quenching much of its light, it turned into 
fiery air of gentle warmth, and uniting with Hera and 
enjoying the most perfect wedlock, in sweet repose 
it emitted anew the full supply of seed for the uni- 
verse. Such is the blessed marriage of Zeus and 
Hera ! of which the sons of sages sing in secret rites. 
And having made fluid all his essence, one seed for 
the entire world, he himself moving about in it like a 
spirit that moulds and fashions in generation, then 
indeed most closely resembling the composition of 
the other creatures, inasmuch as he might with 
reason be said to consist of soul and body, he now 

1 An apparent allusion to what was commonly called the 
Hieros Gamos or Holy Wedding, the earliest reference to 
which seems to be Iliad 14. 294-6. Theocritus 15. 64 asserts 


that women generally knew all the details. Hera presided 
over the rites of marriage. 
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with ease moulds and fashions all the rest, pouring 
about him his essence smooth and soft and easily 
yielding in every part. 

« And having performed his task and brought it 
to completion, he revealed the existent universe 
as once more a thing of beauty and inconceivable 
loveliness, much more resplendent, indeed, than it 
appears to-day. For not only, I ween, are all other 
works of craftsmen better and brighter when fresh 
from the artistic hand of their maker, but also the 
younger specimens of plants are more vigorous than 
the old and altogether like young shoots. And 
indeed animals, too, are charming and attractive 
to behold right after their birth, not merely the 
most beautiful among them—colts and calves and 
puppies—but even the whelps of wild animals of 
most savage kind. For, on the one hand, the nature 
of man is helpless and feeble like Demeter’s tender 
grain, but when it has progressed to the full measure 
of its prime, it is a stronger and more conspicuous 
creation than any plant at all. However, the entire 
heaven and universe when first it was completed, 
having been put in order by the wisest and noblest 
craft, just released from the hand of the creator, 
brilliant and translucent and brightly beaming in all 
its parts, remained helpless for no time at all, nor 
weak with the weakness that nature ordains for 
man and other mortal beings, but, on the contrary, 
was fresh and vigorous from the very beginning. At 
that time, therefore, the Creator and Father of the 
World, beholding the work of his hands, was not 
by any means merely pleased, for that is a lowly 


1 nova Reiske : «al ra. 
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experience of lowly beings; nay, he rejoiced and 
was delighted exceedingly, 


As on Olympus he sat, and his heart did laugh 
For joy, beholding the gods ! 


who were now all created and present before him.” 

But the form of the universe at that moment—I 
mean both the bloom and the beauty of that which is 
for ever ineffably beauteous—no man could conceive 
and fitly express, neither among men of our time nor 
among those of former days, but only the Muses and 
Apollo with the divine rhythm of their pure and 
consummate harmony. For that reason let us also 
refrain for the present, now that we have not shirked 
exalting the myth to the best of our power. And if 
the form of that myth has turned out to be utterly 
lofty and indistinct, just as those who are expert in 
augury declare that the bird which ascends too high 
into the heavens and hides itself in the clouds makes 
divination incomplete, still it is not I whom you 
should blame, but rather the insistence of those men 
of Borysthenes, because it was they who bade me 
speak that day. 


1 Iliad 21. 389-90, 
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ACADEMY, 166.163 

Achilles, refuses to grow old, 22.17; 
his statues, 96.92; elated hy his 
armour, 396.6; had two temples at 
Borysthenes, 428.9; his voiee routs 
Trojans, 432.13; said to be a god, 
434.14; his holy isle, 442.25; 446.28 

Acratus, freedman of Nero, visits 
Rhodes, 152.149 

Acropolis, at Athens, plundered by 
Nero, 150.148 

Adana, quarrels with Tarsus, 320.515 
348.14;_ resists coming to Tarsus, 
380.47; 382.48 

Aegaeans, quarrel with Tarsus, 
320.51; 346.10; 348.14; resist 
going to Tarsus, 380.47 ; 382.48 

Aesop, a kinsman of his, 234.63; a 
fable of his, 288.16 

Ajax, his hoorishness, 250.80; guilty 
of impiety, ibid. 

Alcaeus, a sculptor, 96.92 

Alector, the Castle of, 422.3 

Alexander (the Great), brings tribe of 
Macedonians to Egypt, 236.65; 
claims Zeus as father, 262.95 

Alexander (Paris), abducts Helen, 
292.21 

Alexandria, centrally located, 206.36 

Alexandrians, numerous, 198.29; their 
greed, 200.31; devoted to song, 
236.69 

Amphion, 232.61; 
Thebes, 232.62 

Anacharsis, visits Greece, 212.44 

Andros, its statues removed to Rome, 
154,151 

Antioch, quarrels with Apamea, 
382.48 

Antiochus, his subjugation, 116.113 

Apamea, quarrels with Antioch, 
382.48 


builds walls of 


Aphrodité, compared with Cassandra, 
292.21; angered at Lemnian 
women, 320.50; connected with 
generation, 470.56 

Apis, his prophetic utterances, 184.13 

Apollo, identical with Helius and 
Dionysus, 16.11; forbids removal of 
nestlings, 94.89; gives oracle to 
Athens, 174.3; Averter-of-Evil, 
226.56; drives from temple mur- 
derer of Archilochus, 284.12; 
helped build walls of Troy, 292.21; 
deity of Tarsus, 314.45; 474.60 

Apollonia, on the left shore of Pontus, 
424.4 

Arabia, its fragrant herbs, 300.28 

Arabs, in Alexandria, 210.40; their 
garb, 392.3 

Aradians, are abominable, 310.41; 
their musical mode, 312.42 

Arcadia, depopulated, 296.25 

Archilochus, coupled with Homer, 
282.11; given to censure, 284.12; 
especially honoured by Apollo, 
ibid.; quoted, 290,17; power to 
charm, 330.61 

Argives, exalted in ancient times, 
160.157; ancestors of Tarsians, 
274.1; 310.41 

Arion, saved by dolphins, 232.61 

Aristogeiton, bis descendants, 134.128 ; 
136.132 

Aristomenes, the Messenian, had a 
hairy heart, 392.3 

Aristophanes, enjoyed comic im- 
munity, 280.9 

Artemis, her temple at Ephesus, 58,54 

Asia, invaded by Macedonians, 298.26 

Assyrians, ruined through luxury, 
298.26 

Athené, her statue, 16.10; deity of 
Tarsus, 314.45 
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Athenians, have uninseribed statue of 
boy, 96.92; pay court to Romans, 


108,105; not wealthy, 110.106; 
eareless in conferring honours, 
118.116; unworthy of ancient 


glory, 120.117; example of base- 
ness, 124.119; devoted to gladia- 
torial shows, 124.121; respect their 
statues, 128.123; compared with 
Rhodians, 132,126; 134.129; ex- 
alted in the past, 160.157; grant 
comie licence, 176.6; live laborious 
lives, 260.92; devoted {to oratory 
and poetry, 260.93; establish prize 
for comedy, 280.9; rivalry with 
Sparta, 382.49; deeline in power, 
382.50 
Athenodorus, 
318.48 
Athens, erases names of condemned 
eriminals, 88.84; grants exemption 
from publie burdens, 131,130; has 
sanctuary of Horse and Maiden, 
218.78 
Attiea, has purest honey, 266.97 
Augustus, honoured  Athenodorus, 
318.48 





governor of Tarsus, 


Babylon, 294.23; its walls, 296.24 


Bacchants, 228.58; leap about 
Dionysus, 398.8 

Baeis, the oracles of, 390.2 

Bactrians, at Alexandria, 210,10; 


good horsemen, 212.43 

Bellerophon, 198.28 

Black Sea, visited by Rhodian war- 
ships, 106.103 

jorysthenes (the city), on the Black 
Sea, 420.1; suffered decay, 422.4; 
eaptured by Getae, ibid.; resettled 
with consent of Seythians, 124.5; 
its destruction, J24,6; 126.7; 
devoted to Hhomer, 428.9; H1b.26; 
474.61 

Borysthenes (the river), 420.1 

Jsrachmanes, are ascetics, 410.22 

Lusiris, his descendants, 316.47 

Byzantium, pays court to Romans, 
108.105; its fishing industry, 
296.24; has fertile Jand and a sea 
teeming with fish, 414.25 









Cadmus, 276.1 
Caesar (‘the — second’), 
(Augustus), 360.25 
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Calliopé, mother of Orpheus, 234.64 

Callistratus, young warrior of Borys- 
thenes, 426.7;  deseribed, 428.8; 
fond of llomer, 428.9; 434,14 

Calymnians, 54.50 

Calypso, visited by Hermes, 192,21 

Cappadoeians, are numerous, 404.14 

Caria, owned by Rhodians, 60.47; 
yields revenue to Rhodes, 104.101; 
protected by Celaenae, 404.14 

Carion, drunken slave, 262.44 

Carpathus, owned by Rhodians, 52.48 

Cassandra, not inferior to Aphrodité, 
292.21 

Castalia, 294.25 

Caunians, are foolish, 54.50; com- 
pared with Rhodians, 130.124; in 
slavery to both Rhodes and Rome, 
130.125; suffer from fever, 261.92 

Celaenae, its law-courts, 404.15; 
favoured by fortune, 406.17 

Centaurs, invented by poets and 
artists, 198.28; their famous party, 
224.53; 262.95 

Cercopes, a name applied to Tarsians, 
308.38 

Chimaeras, invented by poets and 
artists, 198.28 

Cilicia, visited by Rhodian warships, 
106.103; compared with Rhodes, 
166,163; its eitizens in Alexandria, 
210.10; 342.7 

Cireé, transforms men, 326.58 

Conon, taunts Alexandrians, 242.72 

Corinth, visited by few Rhodlan 
vessels, 106.103; has 
created by Pegasus, 462.46 

Corinthians, watch gladiatorial shows 
outside the city, 126.121; exalted 
for a while, 160,157; lived 
laborious lives, 260.92 

Corybantes, 228.58 

Cratinus, enjoyed comic licence, 280.9 

Crete, its queen enamoured of a bull, 
246.77 

Croton, desolate, 296.25 

Cyelopes, island of, 310.40 

Oyelops, a drunken, 262.95 

Cydnus, praised, 274.2; 296,25 

Cymé, a man of, 91.89 

Cynies, have bad influence, 180.9; 
232.62; incompetent in practical 
alfairs, 336.2 

Cyprus, visited by Rbodian warships, 
106.1038 
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Davus, a slave in comedy, 262.94 
Delphi, plundered by Nero, 150.148 
Demeter, her “ tender grain,’’ 472.59 
Deucalion, saved the Greeks, 464.49 
Diomedes, his deseendants, 316.47 
Dionysus, believed identical with 
Apollo and Helius, 16.11; his 
theatre the seene of gladiatorial 
shows, 126.121; the Baechants 
leap about him, 398.8 
Dorian, a musical mode, 312.42 
Dorieus, victor at Olympia, 132.126 


Egypt, has colossal statue of Memnon, 
96.92; visited by Rhodiau war- 
ships, 106.103; its slaves fare better 
than the Rhodians, 116.113; the 
framework of Alexandria, 204.36; 
its buildings, 294.23 

Egyptian, musieian, 268.101 

Eleans, their festival, 114.110; im- 
partial administrators, 114.111; 
have self-respeet, 114.112; erect. 
altar to Poseidon Taraxippos, 246.76 

Eleusis, its mysteries, 96.92 

Ephesians, in eharge of great wealth, 
58.54; not as wealthy as Rhodians, 
60.55; would not mishandle wealth 
in their keeping, 68.65; quarrel 
with Smyrna, 382.48 

Epidaurus, its statues removed to 
Rome, 164.151 

Ethiopia, souree of Nile, 208.38; its 
people visit Alexandria, 210.40 

Eumaeus, accompanies Odysseus, 
310,40 

Eumelus, his horses, 250.80 


Euripides, his Heracles quoted, 
262.94; 268,100 

Furies, madden Heeuba, 328.59; 
328.60 


Gauymede, cupbearer of Zeus, 292.21 

Getae, border on Seythia, 420.1; 
eaptured Borysthenes, 424.4 

Graces, believed to be gaddesses, 
40.37; joined with the Muses, 
268.100 


Harmodius, his deseendants, 134.128 ; 
136.132 

Heetor, alone defends Troy, 22.17 

Heeuba, maddened by Furies, 328.59 

Helius, his statue, 16.10; believed 


identical with Apollo and Dionysus, 
16.11; his children, 96.93; father 
of Pasiphaé, 246.77; his chariot, 
454.39; his saered horse, 458,415 
his coursing, 468.42; seen in the 
horse of Zeus, 460.43; sheds light 
on horse of Hera, 460.45 

Ilellas, blotted out, 22.18; exalted 
by many peoples in the past, 
160.157; its grandeur dependant 
on stones and ruins, 162.160 


Helienes, their honour upheld by 
Rhodes, 22.18; 22.20; 44.40; 
60,38 5 eonservative ‘vegarding 





musie, 326.57; misunderstand the 
term Magi, 456.41; connect eosmie 
phenomenon with Phaéthon, 464.48 ; 
their account of Denealion, 464.49 

Ifellespont, 290.19 

Helots, can never become Spartans, 
454.38; plot against Sparta, ibid. 

Hera, ‘“‘ white-armed,’’ 254.85; her 
horse, 460.45; her wedding with 
Zeus, £70.56 

Ileraeles, his labours, 20.16; his 
statue at Thebes, 96.92; his statue 
at Athens, ibzd.; 96.93; on the 
stage, 262.94; honoured at Tarsus, 
316,47 

Hermes, visits Calypso, 192.21; a 
winged god, 192.22 

Hesiod, possessed by the Muses, 
452.34; did not fitly praise chariot 
of Zeus, 456.40 

Ilestia, her horse, 462.46 

Hieroson, elderly citizen of Borys- 
thenes, 146.28; 446.29 

Hippoeoén, 252.84 

Hippolatis, Cape, 420.1 


Homer, calls the mob eruel, 192.22; 


a simile of his, 200.30; 208.38; 
his Thersites, 268.99; praised 
everything, 282.11; his eharm, 


380.61; favourite poet in Borys- 
thenes, 428.9; compared with 
Phoeylides, 430.10; devoted more 
than 5000 lines to a single battle, 
432.12; nowhere named himself, 
ibid. ; ranked elose to gods, 434.14; 
436.17; 444.26; 446.28; 446.29; 
possessed by the Muses, 452.345 
did not do justiee to chariot of 
Zeus, 456.40; quoted: 248.79; 
326.58; 396.6 
Hypanis (the river Bug), 420.1 
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Ida, 292.20; 328.59 

Idomencus, insulted by Ajax, 250.80 

Tliad, known by heart in Borysthenes, 
430.9; eompared with lines from 
Phoeylides, 432.13 

lium, overeome by citizen of Ithaca, 
294.22 

India, its fragrant herbs, 300.28; its 
marvels, 406,18; its prodnets purer, 
ibid. 

Indian Ocean, 
formerly, 206.36 

Indians, in Alexandria, 210.40; form 
limit of Alexander’s conquest, 
298.26; live happy life, 408.19 to 
410.21; more fortunate than people 
of Celaenae, 412.23 

Ionian, musieal mode, 312.42 

Ismenias, famous piper, 230.61 

Ismenus, 276.4 

ltalians, in Alexandria, 210.40 

Ttaly, 296.25 

Ithaca, the man from, 256.88; 
eitizen of, 294.22 

Ixion, bound on the wheel, 244.75 


rarely heard of 


Ladon, flows through Areadia, 296.25 

Lemnos, the women of, 320.50 

Leonidas, Olympie vietor, 132.126 

Leptines, the law of, 134.128 

Lesbos, 290.19 

Libya, its slaves fare better than the 
Rhodians, 116.113; its people visit 
Alexandria, 210.40; home of de- 
scendants of Busiris, 316.47, 

Lyeeum, 166.163 

Lycia, tributary to Rhodes, 104.101 

Lydia, protected by Celaenae, 404.14 

Lydians, their sons wear earrings, 
174.35 294.235 298.26 


Macedonia, scene of 
Orpheus, 234.63 
Macedonians, their statues assigned 
to others, 46.43; sprung from 
beasts charmed by Orpheus, 236.65; 
most are manly, ibid.; 298.26 
Maeander, rises near Celaenae, 404.13 
Magi, their seeret rites, 454.39; 
456.10; meaning of the term, 
456.41; maintain for Zeus Nisaean 
abid.; 458.42; 458.43; 
4162.46; 464.48;  aeeuse 
Greeks of ignorance, 464.49 
Mallus, quarrels with Tarsus, 346.11; 
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348.14; 350.14; 376.43; claims 
coast-land, 378.46; resists coming 
to Tarsus, 380.47 

Marsyas, flows through Celaenae, 
404.13 

Medes, 298.26; 392.3 

Megara, its statues removed to Rome, 
154.151 

Megarians, lived laborious lives, 260.92 

Melia, 276.4 

Memunon, his colossal statue, 96.92 

Memphis, seat of worship of Apis, 
184.13; visited by tyrant of Syria, 
270.101 

Menander, 
120.116 

Metapontum, desolate, 296.25 

Minos, wise protector, 372.38 

Mithridates, his subjugation, 116.113 

Muses, daughters of Zeus, 204.34; 
called maidens, 226.56; 284.125 
instruet the poets, 450.32; 450.33; 
452.34; possess Homer and Hesiod, 
458.42: 474.60 

Myeconos, its statues removed to 
Rome, 154,151 

Myndians, compared with Rhodians, 
130.124 

Myrtilus, 246.75 

Mysians, scorned, 162.160 

Mstilené, pays court to Romans, 
108.105 


has statne at Athens, 


Nero, plundered Olympia, Delphi, the 
Acropolis, Pergamum, but not 
Rhodes, 150.148; spared treasures 
of Rhodes, 152.150; not benefited 
by love of musie, 230.60 

Nieanor, his statue, 120.116 

Nile, praised, 208.38; 210.41; 294.23; 
296.24 

Nineveh, 432.13; 438.20 

Nisaean, horses saered to Zeus, 436.41 

Nymphs, 228.58; associated with 
Poseidon, 464.49 


Ocean, 106.103; 116.113 

Odysseus, comes as beggar, 286.15; 
takes Troy, 290.19; speaks to 
Kumaeus, 310.40 

Odyssey, quoted, 192.21; compared 
with lines from Phoeylides, 432,13 

Ocenomatis, 246.75 

Olympia, 24.21; Theagenes victorious, 
100.95; its crown of olive prized, 
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114.110; 
150.148; 
246.76 

Olympus, seat of Zeus, 474.60 

Orgas, rises near Celaenae, 404.13 

Orpheus, son of a Muse, 232.61; 
tames beasts, 232.62; 234.63; 
draws trees and rocks and stones 
after him, 398.9 


Pactolus, its gold, 294.23 

Pamphylians, are numerous, 404.14 

Pegasus, crcates fountain at Corinth, 
462.46 

Pella, desolate, 298,27 


plundered by Nero, 
has altar to Poseidon, 


Pelops, 246.75-76 

Peneus, flows through Thessaly, 
296.25 

Pergamum, plundered by Nero, 
150.148 


Perseus, 198.28; founder of Tarsus, 
274.1; 314.45; 316.47; 372.38 

Persians, at Thermopylae, 22.18; in 
Alexandria, 210.40; good horsemen, 
212.48; conquered by Alexander, 
298.26; tell of Zoroaster, 456.40; 
their king visits Zoroaster, ibid.; 
call certain men Magi, 456.41 

Phaéthon, drives chariot of Helius, 
464.48 

Philip, 134.128 

Phocylides, compared with Homer, 
430.10; famous poet, 430.11; 
writes very brief poems, 432.12 

Phoenicians, one of them honoured 
at Athens, 120.116;  licentious, 
310.41; their music, 312.42 

Phrygia, its slaves fare better than 
Rhodians, 116.113; 290.19; pro- 
tected by Celaenae, 404.14 

Phrygian, a kinsman of Aesop, tells 
of Orpheus, 234.63; musical mode, 
312.42; 340.5 

Phrygians, despised, 160.158; their 
sons wear earrings, 174.3; clever 
in divination, 340.5 

Pindar, quoted, 276.4 

Pisidians, are numerous, 404,14 

Plato (philosopher), had admirers in 
Borysthenes, 444.26; his nobility 
of expression, 446.27; 446.28; 
446.29 

Plato (comic poet), enjoyed comic 
licence, 280.9 

Pnyx, 176.6 


VOL. III. (Dio Chrysostom) 


Pontus, 424.4 

Poseidon, Taraxippos, 246.76; helped 
build walls of Troy, 292.21; his 
horse, 462.46; 464.49 

Proteus, his transformations, 328.60 

Pythia, her response, 102.97 

Pytho, its games, 24,21 


Red Sea, rarely heard of formerly, 
206.36 

Rhodes, 54.50 

Rhodians, own Caria, 50.47; reject 
remission of debts, 72.67; their 
statues ‘like actors,’ 156.155; 
enjoy freedom, but believe in 
decorum, 222.52 

Romans, their statues inviolable, 
46.43; their civil war, 70.66; 72.67; 
indifferent to statues in most cities, 
110.106; would not prefer to rule 
over slaves, 114.111; hold Caunians 
in slavery, 130.125; did not plunder 
Rhodes, 150.147; restored king of 
Alexandria, 240.70; flattered by 
man of Borysthenes, 436.17 

Rome, its high character, 72.68 


Salamis, bought by Nicanor, 120.116 

Sarpedon, his statues, 96.92 

Satyrs, 228.58 

Sauromatians, their king, 422.3; at 
war with Borysthenes, 428.8 

Scythians, in Alexandria, 210.40; 
neighbours to the Getae, 420.1; buy 
salt at Borysthenes, 422.3; consent 
to resettlement of Borysthenes, 
424.5; could not equip trading 
centre, tbid.; their costume, 426.7; 
include Blackcloaks, 428.7; 434.15 

Selené, her coursing, 458.42; scen in 
the horse of Zeus, 460.43 

Sibyl, 390.2 

Sidon, 120.116 

Simaristoi, a political club, 240.70 

Simois, 292.20 

Sirens, betray sailors, 216.47; 306.35 

Smyrna, quarrels with Ephesus, 382.48 

Socrates, aroused resentment, 280.9 

Soli, quarrels with Tarsus, 348.14 

Spartans, at Thermopylae, 22.18; 
their statues assigned to others, 
46.43; pay court to Romans, 
108.105; compared with Rhodians, 
124.120; respect their statues, 
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128.123; compared with Rhodians, 
132,126; exalted in the past, 
160.157; go to war to sound of the 
pipe, 230.60; rebuke famous 
harpist, 236.67; compared with 
Alexandrians, 240.69; hardy and 
vigorous, 260.93; eut away strings 
of lyre, 326.57; eompete with 
Athens, 382.49; have trouble with 
Aristomenes, 392.3; do not allow 
Helots to become citizens, 454,38; 
plotted against by Lelots, ibid. 

Sphinxes, invented by poets and 
artists, 198.28 

Stoies, their definition of the cosmos, 
448.30 

Sybaris, perished beeause of luxury, 
296.2 

Syria, compared with Rhodes, 
166.163; its people in Alexandria, 
210.40; its tyrant visits Memphis, 
270.101 


Tarentum, desolate, 296.25 

Tarsus, capital of Cilieia, 288.17; 
300.29; 302.31; 312.42: 320.50; 
320.51; 322.53; its philosophers, 
338.3; ereatest city in Cilicia, 
342.7; 354.20; 356.21-22; its 
franchise, 358.23; favoured by 
Augustus, 360.25; tries to compel 
attendance of people of Mallus, 
Adana, Aecgae for sacrifice and 
trials, 380.47 

Tauric Chersonese, 422.3 

Tenedos, 328.59 

Thasian, Theagenes the, 100.95; 
‘Thasians consult oracle, 100.97 

Theagenes, Thasian athlete, 100.95; 
his statue mistreated, 100.96; 
102.97; victim of political jealousy, 
102.99 
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Thebes, has statue by Aleaeus, 96.92 ; 
exalted in the past, 160.157 

Theophilus, a wise man at Alexandria, 
266.97 


Thersites, 268.99; ‘‘ clear-voiced,’ 
284,12 
Theseus, his labours, 20.16; his 


statues, 96.92 

Thessaly, desolate, 296.25 

Thrace, 234.63; 316.47 

Thracians, despised, 160.158; fought 
Macedonians, 298,26 

Thurii, desolate, 296.25 

Timotheus, 230.61; his encounter 
with Spartans, 326.57 

Titans, 274.1 

Tlepolemus, 96.93 

Trojans, their city unfortunate, 
256.88; ruined by a horse, ibid.; 
routed by voice of Achilles, 432.13 

Troy, captured by Odysseus, 290.19; 
praised, 292.21 

Tyre, 120.116 

Tyrtaeus, his songs used by Spartans, 
430.10 


Xanthns, 292.20 
Xerxes, 256.88 


Zeus, 16.10; 116.113; aegis-bearing, 
204.34; besought by Calliopé, 
234.64; preference for Troy, 292.21; 
his temple at Borysthenes, 436.17; 
‘“* King,’’ 452.36; ‘* Father," tbéd.; 
his home, idid.; his chariot, 454.39 ; 
456.40; his speeial horse, 460.43; 
460.44; 460.45; 468.52; his 
wedding with Hera, 470.56 

Zoroaster, sings of chariot of Zeus, 
456.40; goes into the wilderness, 
ibid.; unharmed by saered fire, 
ibid.; associates with Magi, 456.41 
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CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. Rev. G. W. Butter- 
worth. (22d Imp.) 

COLLUTHUS. Cf. OPPIAN. : 

DAPHNIS anp CHLOE. Thornley’s Translation revised 
by J. M. Edmonds; anp PARTHENIUS. S. Gaselee. 
(37d Imp.) 

DEMOSTHENES: DE CORONA ano DE FALSA 
LEGATIONE, C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. (2nd 
Imp. revised.) 

DEMOSTHENES: MEIDIAS, ANDROTION, ARISTO- 
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DEMOSTHENES: PRIVATE ORATIONS.A. T. Murray. 
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5 Vols. Vols. I.-III. 

DIODORUS SICULUS. C. H. Oldfather. In 12 Volumes. 
Vols. I.-III. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. R.D. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1. 
3rd Imp.) 

DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS: ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. Spelman’s translation revised by E. Cary. 
7 Vols. Vols. I-III. 

EPICTETUS. W.A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. 

EURIPIDES. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vol. II. 6th Imp., 
Vols. Land IV. 5th Imp., Vol. III. 37d Imp.) Verse trans. 

EUSEBIUS: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Kirsopp 
Lake and J. E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols. (Vol. II. 2nd Imp.) 

GALEN: ON THE NATURAL FACULTIES. A. J. 
Brock. (2nd Imp.) 

THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. 
(Vols. I. and II. 4th Imp., Vols. III. and IV. 2nd Imp.} 
GREEK ELEGY AND IAMBUS witH THE ANACRE- 

ONTEA. J. M. Edmonds. 2 Vols. 

THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS (THEOCRITUS, 
BION, MOSCHUS). J. M. Edmonds. (6th Imp. revised.) 

GREEK MATHEMATICAL WORKS. Ivor Thomas. 
2 Vols. Vol. I, (Thales to Euclid.) 

HERODES. Cf. THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS. 
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HERODOTUS. A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vols. I-III. 
3rd Imp., Vol. IV. 2nd Imp.) 

HESIOD anp THE HOMERIC HYMNS. _H. G. Evelyn 
White. (5th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 

HIPPOCRATES anp THE FRAGMENTS OF HERA- 
CLEITUS. W.H. 5S. Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 
Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Iinp.) 

HOMER: ILIAD. A.T. Murray. 2 Vols. (4th Imp.) 

HOMER: ODYSSEY. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (5th 
Imp. 

ISAEUS. E. W. Forster. 

ISOCRATES. George Norlin. 3 Vols. Vols. I. and II. 

JOSEPHUS. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 
9 Vols. Vols. 1-VI. (Vol. V. 2nd Imp.) 

JULIAN. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vols. I. and 
II. 2nd Imp.) 

LUCIAN, A.M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I.-V. (Vols. 
I. and II. 37d Imp.) 

LYCOPHRON. Ci. CALLIMACHUS., 

LYRA GRAECA. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. I. 
3rd Imp., Vol. II. 2nd Ed. revised and enlarged, Vol. III. 
2nd Imp. revised). 

LYSIAS. W. R. M. Lamb. 

MANETHO. W. G. Waddell: PTOLEMY: TETRA- 
BIBLOS. F. E. Robbins. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. C.R. Haines. (3rd Imp. revised.) 

MENANDER. F.G. Allinson. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

MINOR ATTIC ORATORS (ANTIPHON, ANDOCIDES, 
DEMADES, DEINARCHUS, HYPEREIDES). K. J. 
Maidment. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 

NONNOS., W.H.D. Rouse. 3 Vols. 

OPPIAN, COLLUTHUS, TRYPHIODORUS. A. W. 
Mair. 

PAPYRI (SELECTIONS). A. S. Hunt and C. C. Edgar. 
4 Vols. Vols, I. and II. 

PARTHENIUS. Cf. DAPHNIS ann CHLOE. 

PAUSANIAS: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. W.H.S. 
Jones. 5 Vols. and Companion Vol. (Vols. I. and III, 
2nd Imp.) 

PHILO. 10 Vols. Vols. I.-V.; F. H. Colson and Rev. 
G, H. Whitaker. Vols. VI.-~VIII. (Vol. IV. 2nd Imp.); 
I. H. Colson. 

PHILOSTRATUS: THE LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF 
TYANA. F.C. Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 37d Imp., 
Vol. Il. 2nd Imp.) 

PHILOSTRATUS: IMAGINES; CALLISTRATUS: 
DESCRIPTIONS. A. Fairbanks. 

PHILOSTRATUS axnp EUNAPIUS: LIVES OF THE 
SOPHISTS. Wilmer Cave Wright. 
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PINDAR. Sir J. E. Sandys. (6th Imp. revised.) 

PLATO: CHARMIDES, ALCIBIADES, HIPPARCHUS, 
THE LOVERS, THEAGES, MINOS anp EPINOMIS, 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: CRATYLUS, PARMENIDES, GREATER 
HIPPIAS, LESSER HIPPIAS. H. N. Fowler. (2nd 
Imp. 

PLATO : EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAEDO, 
PHAEDRUS. H.N. Fowler. (84 Imp.) 

PLATO: LACHES, PROTAGORAS, MENO, EUTHY- 
DEMUS. W.R.M. Lamb. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

PLATO: LAWS. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

PLATO: LYSIS, SYMPOSIUM, GORGIAS. W. R. M. 
Lamb. (37d Imp. revised.) 

PLATO: REPUBLIC. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 
and Imp. revised.) 

PLATO: STATESMAN, PHILEBUS. H. N. Fowler; 
ION. W.R.M. Lamb. (2nd Imp.) 

PLATO : area AND SOPHIST. H.N. Fowler. 
and Imp. 

PLATO : TIMAEUS, CRITIAS, CLITOPHO, MENEXE- 
NUS, EPISTULAE. Rev. R. G. Bury. 

PLUTARCH: MORALIA. 14 Vols. Vols. I.-V. F. C. 
Babbitt; Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold; Vol. X. H.N. 
Fowler. 

PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. B. Perrin. 
11 Vols. (Vols. I., II., II. and VII. 2nd Imp.) 

POLYBIUS. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

PROCOPIUS: HISTORY OF THE WARS. H. B. 
Dewing. 7 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) 

PTOLEMY: TETRABIBLOS. Cf. MANETHO. 

QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. A. S. Way. Verse trans. 

ST. BASIL: LETTERS. R, J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. 

ST. JOHN DAMASCENE: BARLAAM AND IOASAPH. 
Rev. G. R. Woodward and Harold Mattingly. (and 
Imp, revised.) 

SEXTUS EMPIRICUS. Rev. R.G. Bury. 3 Vols. (Vol. I. 
2nd Imp.) 

SOPHOCLES, F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 644 Imp., Vol. 
II. 5th Imp.) Verse trans. 

STRABO: GEOGRAPHY. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. 
(Vols. I. and VIII. 2nd Imp.) 

THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS. J. M. Edmonds; 
HERODES, etc. A. D, Knox, 

THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. Sir 
Arthur Hort, Bart. 2 Vols. 

THUCYDIDES. C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. I. 3rd Imp., 
Vols, II., III. and IV. 2nd Imp. revised.) 

TRYPHIODORUS. Cf. OPPIAN. 
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XENOPHON: CYROPAEDIA. Walter Miller. 2 Vols, 
(2nd Imp.) 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, 
AND SYMPOSIUM. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 
3 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA anp OECONOMICUS. 
E. C. Marchant. (2nd Imp.) 

XENOPHON: SCRIPTA MINORA. E. C. Marchant. 
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